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Under the leadership of Stokowski 
the Philadelphia Orchestra has achieved 
high artistic perfection. The Victor 
Records by this immense organization 
mark one of the triumphs of Victor 
recording, and the results meet the 
high artistic sense of Stokowski him- 
self. Some of the forty numbers: 

Double-faced 
Walkiire—Ride of the Valkyries ) 


Walkiire—Wotan’'s Farewell 
and Magic Fire Music ) 


6245 $2.00 


Finlandia ¢ 
Khowantchina—Entr’acte 5 6366 2.00 
oa the Flutes t 798 1.50 


Coates is held in the highest esteem 
in musical circles throughout the world. 
He is one of the greatest conductors of 
the Symphony Orchestra. To hear his 
Victor Records is to appreciate the 
quality of his art and why he chose 
the Victor to reproduce it. Among the 
sixteen selections are: 

Double-faced 
Don Juan—Parts 1 and 2 55176 $1.50 
Don Juan—Parts 3 and 4 55177 1.50 


Meistersinger Overture— ’ = QO 
Partstand2 § *>!7! 1-50 


As a conductor Mengelberg is able to 
demand and obtain perfection in per- 
formance. He is similarly strict in 
judging his records and the Victor 
Records by Mengelberg and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra embody 
the same perfect musical qualities. 
These records include: 


Double-faced 
Les Préludes—Part 1 6225 $2.00 


Les Préeludes—Part 2 


Les Preludes—Part 3 


Les Preludes—Part 4 5 6373 2.00 











Victrola No. 105 } 
$180 
Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 260 
$150 
Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 220 
$200 
Electric, $240 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 





The Victor Company originated the modern 
talking machine and was the first to offer the 
public high-class music by great artists. Victor 
Supremacy began then. It has been maintained 

y the continuing patronage of the world’s 
greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor 
Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something you 





"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


hope will do as well, and remember that the 
Victrola—the standard by which all are judge? 
—costs no more. The Victrola instrument line 
includes twenty-one models of the three general 
types shown at from $25 up. Ask your dealer 
or write to us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the follow- 
ing trade-marks—under the lid of every instru- 
ment and on the label of every record. 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


STER'S, Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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By Air to the Heart of the Andes 


BY BLAIR NILES 


i ew adventure began on the night 

before we were to fly. It took on 
the color of reality when at dinner on 
the veranda of the Pension Inglesa in 
Barranquilla a man—a barefoot native 
came and stood quietly beside our table. 

“The automobile from the hydro- 
avién,” he said, “‘will call for you at a 
quarter to five in the morning.” 

He spoke as calmly of a hydroplane 
as though he had said, “To-morrow, 
Sefior, at a quarter of five the mules will 
be at the door.” 





After dinner we sat in a swinging seat 
under the trees on the grounds of the 
Pension. In silence we blew rings of 
smoke. I could not talk, for to-morrow 
I was to fly! 

Sitting there in the soft night with a 
cool breeze rustling in the palm trees, 
my mind went back to two years ago 
when, on our way to Ecuador, a fellow 
passenger had told us of the hydroplane 
service Just then being initiated on the 
Magdalena River in Colombia. 

To fly up that famous river, from the 
coast into the heart of the Colombian 
\ndes, became at once my great desire. 
That my first flight should follow the 
course of that particular river captured 
iy imagination. 

[ had long wanted to know the Mag- 
dalena, as I knew the Yangtse, the 
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Irrawaddy, the Guayas, the Essequibo, 
and the Mujong; for I love the drifting 
life of great rivers. 

Now I should know the Magdalena. I 
should not only be borne along by its 
swift current, but I should follow its 
course from the air. And this would 
happen in a country most of which can 
still be traversed only by canoe, mule- 
back, and ox-cart! 

I had put away the glittering idea of 
this flight in the most important pigeon- 
hole of my mind. Then two years later, 
with my Ecuador book finished, the 
alluring idea had passed slowly through 
the stages of possibility and probability 
and, at last, into certainty. 

But all this time my dream had been 
only of splendid adventure. I had never 
considered the part the airplane might 
play in the travel book of the future. 

And, blowing wreaths of smoke in the 
darkness on the night before our flight, 
I remained in that simple kingdom of 
adventure. 

This hushed anticipation was followed 
by an hour of feverish packing, for we 
made the disquieting discovery that our 
bags weighed seventeen pounds more 
than we had estimated. 

In Colombia one flies by weight, and 
not only is there a high charge for excess, 


but beyond a certain weight the planes 
All rights reserved. 
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DRAGGING OUT THE HYDROPLANE, PREPARATORY TO FLIGHT 


will not rise from the water. The amount 
of luggage is, therefore, both financially 
and physically limited. As one proceeds 
inland the atmospheric conditions make 
this problem of rising increasingly diffi- 
cult. The Scadta Company—which 
being interpreted is the Sociedad Colombo- 
Alemana de Transportes Aéreos—had 
warned us that our luggage must be 
reduced to the fewest possible pounds. 
Thus, at the last moment, we frantically 
eliminated all luxuries and some neces- 
sities. Even our linen dust coats, we 
decided, were too heavy to take. An 
umbrella and overshoes were discarded. 
Medicines were thrown overboard. 
When finally the trunks which were 
to be left behind were strapped and 
locked, we once more went over the 
contents of our two handbags to see 
that nothing remained which could be 
cast away. For the dozenth time I 
inspected my flying garments which I 
had laid out with anxious care. And at 
last I crept in under my mosquito net- 
ting, to lie long awake, staring up into its 
roof, too vibrant with the sense of some- 
thing wonderful about to be, to sleep. 
In that expectant vigil I realized the 


zest which flying contributes to the lure 
of travel and, therefore, to the books in 
which wanderings are crystallized. 

I must have slept briefly, for before 
the portero came knocking at the door | 
was again awake. 

I went out on the balcony. The royal 
palm in front of the house stood ghostly 
green in the flare of an electric light. It 
stood quite still in the breathless calm 
which follows the death of the night 
breeze. All the world seemed hushed on 
that morning of anticipation. I have 
since wondered how that could have 
been; for we were later to stay in Barran- 
quilla at this same pension and to be 
waked daily by a crowing as though all 
the roosters in the world held a con- 
vention at which all the braying donkeys 
were making speeches. 

But on this particular morning there 
seemed a tense stillness as I hurried into 
those garments which I had laid out the 
night before with as meticulous care as 
though their arranging were to be my 
last earthly act. 

At half-past four the table boy brought 
in the breakfast tray. The electric lights 
had gone out now and the palm was 
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BY AIR TO THE 

y dark, a black palm in the dim timid 
licht of dawn. The table boy has been 
erous. After oranges and papaya, 
toast and jam, boiled eggs and coffee, 
there remained two bananas. It would 

‘ice to take them with us, for we did 
not know whether there would be any 
stop for lunch. But—the weight? Even 
two bananas had to be considered. 

One of us had the brilliant idea of 
ating them then and there. But the 
ther dashed the scheme by replying, 
“They'd weigh practically the same.” 

Well, we would be profligate. We'd 
take the bananas. 

We went down to the office where 
Mrs. Meek, the nice English proprietress 
ff the pension, was already on duty. 
She kept tropical hours and was always 
it her desk at five. It was nothing, 
she said, to rise a little earlier to see 
us off. 

The pale light had slowly warmed the 
sky when the expected motor turned 
into the drive promptly at a quarter 
before five. 

Mrs. Meek then shared our 
sense of excitement, for she began to 
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scurry about, saying she'd intended to 
give us cotton. Now she couldn’t find 
any. Well, we must go. But we must 
be sure to tell them in the plane to give 
us cotton. 

“Cotton for your ears, you know.” 

The motor stopped. It was a station 
cart with lengthwise seats. There were 
the vague shapes of three men in the 
car. They were speaking German in 
deep guttural voices; for the Scadta 
Company is organized and directed by 
Germans. 

“Be sure,”” Mrs. Meek was repeating, 
“to remind them to give you cotton—” 
That . and that she would take good 
‘are of our trunks and bags until we 
returned. 

And then the little light of her office 
was left behind and we jolted out on the 
streets and through the sleeping town. 

The streets were narrow, incredibly 
rough and dusty with the profound dust 
of Barranquilla when for eight months 
it has forgotten to rain. We swung so 
alarmingly round curves that we had to 
cling to our seats while we coughed in 
the thick choking dust. 
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THE GREEN AND SILVER VALLEY OF THE LOWER MAGDALENA 
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We stopped suddenly. A man got 
into the car, and there was more German. 
It was light enough now to see the 
tanned florid faces of the men and the 
brown flannel and khaki in which they 
were dressed. 

We drew up before another house. A 
native woman came in response to our 
horn. “Already he has gone,” she said 
in the soft rapid Spanish of the coast. 

And we went on. The sky was now 
rose and the little white one-story houses 
more distinct. 

Then at last we turned steeply down 
to the hangars. There two machines 
had been dragged out and stood ready 
for flight—the Bogotdé and the Cauca. 

As our luggage was placed on the 
scales we dismissed the involuntary and 
futile impulse to discuss whether we 
should be weighed with or without our 
heavy coats. There was no evading the 
scales of the Scadta. They registered, I 
felt, even one’s thoughts. 

After our bags and the camera, we 
got on the scales. It was dark inside the 
hangar and they had to strike matches 
to read the figures. 

Even with my coat, I was still fortu- 
nately one kilo—two and two tenths 
pounds—under the weight allowed for 
the minimum charge of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, so that our united weights, 
plus coats, were only four kilos over the 
allotment. But those two emaciated 
suitcases, one camera, my note book 
and pencils, and the two bananas brought 
us up to thirty-nine kilos excess, and 
our day’s adventure to a total of six 
hundred and thirty-five dollars! 

While the bill was being settled I 
walked over to the poised and waiting 
planes. The sky was now rose, and rose 
lay along the river. In the air was the 
brief freshness of tropic dawn. 

While I waited the Bogoté speeded up 
and shot whirring out over the water. 
She skimmed, left the river, and was off. 
She carried no passengers. She was 
flying with bank notes to the value of a 
million and a half dollars. 

In the capital city of Bogota, nearly a 


thousand miles away on the Anieay 
Plateau, a bank had failed; the Bic, 
Lopez; the great house of Lopez wit} 
commercial and agricultural and s)\ip. 
ping interests all over Colombia. Lopez 
had failed and panic was threatened 

To prevent a demoralized run o») al] 
banks, the Government had added two 
days to the Independence Day holiday, 
which happened to fall on the date of 
our flight. During these days of fiesta, 
planes were to rush bank notes up from 
the coast and from the interior city of 
Medellin. 

So I watched the hydroplane Boyoti 
fly from Barranquilla with millions iy 
bank notes. And as though symbolic of 
its mission, the sky had become gold, 
and gold the water, gold with heavy blue 
overhanging clouds. 


When we finally climbed up over the 
left wing and into the Cauca, about to 
explore the Magdalena from the air, 
that six hundred and thirty-five dollars 
seemed absurdly little to pay for so 
glorious an adventure. 

We took our places in the little coupé, 
built to carry four passengers, but never 
taking more than two on these difficult 
flights into the interior. 

We speeded over the surface with 
swishing foam. But we did not rise. We 
ran across the river in the hope of pick- 
ing up a helpful breath of air. We turned 
down stream. We ran up stream, but 
still in vain. We faced again toward the 
river’s mouth where we bumped over 
the waves until at last our pontoons 
were free from the friction of the water 
long enough to permit us to acquire thie 
necessary momentum. 

Andthen . . . then the river dropped 
away! Was it a foot away? No, in the 
time it took to think that, it was a yard. 
Ayard? Why, it was ever so much more 
than a yard! The river dropped and 
was still dropping. . . . 

We were flying! Actually flying! The 
sun had risen in a salmon sky. It was a 


quarter to six, and we were flying . . . 


with the river now far below us. 
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Horty-five minutes 
later we passed the town 

Calamar. Two days 
before it had taken us ten 

irs by river steamer 
to cover the distance 
between Calamar and 
Barranquilla. We made 
that distance now by 
airplane in forty-five 
minutes. 

\s Colombia unfolded 
beneath us I realized not 
only how flight is to an- 
nihilate distance for the 
travel writer, but I be- 
gan to appreciate how 
it will supplement that 
close and intimate study 
which every author must 
make of, the land he is to 
describe. 

We beheld Colombia 
thus immensely unfold 
and reveal itself. It 
showed us on the right 
the Dique—the famous 
canal of the days of 
Philip II of Spain. We 

















saw the Dique stretch 
away, a straight silver 
line between lush green 
hanks, connecting Carta- 
vena on the coast with the great water- 
way of the Magdalena at Calamar. 

At half-past seven we flew over a tiny 
stream which we knew to be the “ Brazo 
de Loba,” an erratic arm of the Lower 
Magdalena which branches off at El 
Banco, and, after receiving the waters 
of the Cauca, rejoins the parent river, 
hearing with it the broad waters which 
have come down from the most fruitful 
and romantic region of Colombia. 

In the vast valley of the Magdalena 
over which we flew there was water 
everywhere: lakes and ponds, streams 
big and little; ponds and lakes and 
‘treams; straight streams and serpen- 
tine streams and streams that seemed 
to flow in circles. The Magdalena itself 
divided and subdivided, sending out 
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THE MAGDALENA VALLEY STRETCHING AWAY TO THE HILLS 


gleaming arms to embrace green islets. 
Far away on our left rose the costal 
range of the Santa Marta mountains, 
deeply blue with their white heads lost 
in clouds. 

We calculated that in each hour of 
flight we were covering a distance which 
by river steamer would require an entire 
day. When, at ten minutes of eight, the 
old Spanish town of Mompox was dia- 
gramed beneath us, we knew that we 
were two days by river from Barran- 
quilla, which we had left just two hours 
before. 

We were then flying low enough to 
get a sharply defined portrait of Mom- 
pox, with its streets geometrically laid 
out, its Moorish convent built about a 
square central patio, its church towers, 
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its cathedral facing as always the plaza, 
and over all, roofs of dull red tile. 

I knew how hot and drowsy was the 
air in such a town, how blindingly 
the sun whitened the white walls of the 
houses, and how, from time to time the 
bells in those massive church towers 
would summon to worship. I seemed to 
hear those far-off bells, although in 
reality there was only the ceaseless 
deafening roar of the plane which pene- 
trated the protecting cotton in my ears. 

I had often thought that travel was, 
among many other more important 
things, living geography. I now realized 
that flying was geography dramatized, 
and so impressively dramatized that I 
was able later to astonish Colombians— 
and myself—by my knowledge of the 
Departamentos into which their country 
is divided. 

I had learned without any conscious 
effort that, as one flies toward the in- 
terior, there is on the right the Departa- 
mento of Atlantico, with Barranquilla 
as its capital: that the Dique leads into 
thé Departamento of Bolivar, whose 
capital is the historic old walled town of 
Cartagena, besieged so often by pirates 
and buccaneers. And I could always 
visualize on the left bank the great 
Departamento of Magdalena, with its 
‘apital at Santa Marta, in one of the 
banana centers of the world. 

I knew, too, the rivers and the long 
ranges of mountains, the Cordilleras 
which run north and south, cutting 
Colombia into isolated sections. The 
map had become for me a living thing, 
of green and blue, of silver and copper. 

In no other way can the _ travel 
author so comprehend the contour of 
a land. 

I considered the impression which I 
retain after a study of other great 
rivers. I took, for example, the Yangtse 
which flows from the western borders of 
China, across the huge territory of the 
Celestial Kingdom, three thousand miles 
to the Yellow Sea. And my memory I 
found to be made up of details, seen 
intimately, but without perspective. 


I saw the brown fields of winter \ it} 
everywhere grave-mounds lonely 0; jp 
friendly clusters, graves brown against 
a lifeless sky. I saw high cliffs and giant 
reeds and clumps of green bamboo. And 
along the way I visited Chinkiang, \ an- 
king, Wuhu, and Kinkiang. I remem)er 
the trotting rickshaws, the shops and 
the soft glow of colored lanterns, globes 
of warm color. The red-and-gold signs 
of the shops had charming meanings, 
**The Shop of Heavenly Peace dealing 
in silks and embroideries” and the “Shop 
of Extensive Harmony dealing in carved 
ivories and silver work.”’ In one of 
these shops we had bought salt and 
pepper shakers in the form of little 
silver pagodas, and the old Chinaman 
who sold them had a face like a carved 
netsuke of ivory. 

I remember riots and dead Chinamen 
on the swarming Bund at Hankow under 
the flaunting flags of then great nations, 
German and Russian, as well as French 
and British and American. And there 
still comes to my ears the mournful 
chant of toiling coolies. 

All this—and much more—I found 
indelibly etched. But I had seen no 
farther than the banks of the Yangtse. 
I never knew what manner of China lay 
beyond my narrow horizon. 

In looking out from the air over the 
vast unrolling panorama of Colombia | 
suddenly understood that studying a 
country without the airplane is like 
examining a human countenance bit 
by bit: an isolated eye, a detached 
mouth, an eyebrow; and then by an 
act of memory adding all together 
in the effort to see the face as a 
whole. 

I was later to study Colombia in- 
timately, feature by feature, but now in 
the air I saw in perspective the face of 
the land. - It was like looking upon the 
broad sweep of an artist’s creation as it 
exists in his mind, seen in the mass with 
the detail to be developed later. 

Flying thus over Colombia, I began 
to realize that I was to know this country 
as I knew no other. 
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BY AIR TO THE 

(nd then we made our first descent. 
\t twenty minutes past eight we came 
down at El Banco to deliver the mail, for 
the Seadta conducts the largest private 

il service in the world, and El] Banco 
in the Departamento of Madgalena is its 
first port of call. There we took gasoline 

d the careful mechanic inspected the 
sparkplugs. 

When we rose from El Banco it was to 
pass through a frothy sea of cloud, soft 

| thick and white; on up above this 
to clear air. Through breaks between 
cloud and cloud I looked over to the 
perilous and isolated country of the 
Motilones Indians, reached only by 
canoe up the César River. But the 
Motilones are seldom disturbed by ad- 
venturing canoes, and when they are, 
what are poisoned arrows for, if not to 
provide meat for the tribe? 

The rumor of cannibals, and the long- 
est regular hydroplane service in the 
world! That is perspective indeed. No 
wonder that flying in Colombia had so 
captivated my imagination! 

\s we flew we could see between those 
intervals of cloud that we were passing 
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over stream and forest. 


We saw also 
the little river port, Puerto Wilches, from 
which five days on mules over precipi- 
tous mountains, will carry one to the 
city of Bucaramanga, capital of the 


Departamento of Santander. From 
much acquaintance with Spanish-Amer- 
ican towns, I knew that there also would 
be Moorish monasteries, plazas, red- 
tiled roofs and church bells. 

Bucaramanga was especially interest- 
ing because at that moment the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Colombian 
Government were. waging war upon 
yellow fever, a battle in which yellow 
fever is forever destined to lose. 

Somewhere in the air between El 
Banco and the next stop at Barranca 
Bermeja we ate those two bananas 
whose aérial transportation had brought 
their cost up to at least fifty cents apiece 
in a country where bananas are to be had 
almost for the asking. 

After El Banco I realized that the 
horizon mountains had imperceptibly 
drawn closer. They had removed the 
haze in which they had been enveloped. 
They were nearer, higher, and more dis- 
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tinct. With their approach the country 
had become less marshy. We had left 
behind the grassy fields and orderly 
rows of bananas. 

We flew above forests across which 
drifted cloud shadows, forests where 
copper streams cut through deeply green 
masses of jungle. 

In this changing scene from an air- 
plane lies undiscovered country for the 
illustrator of a travel book. Fantastic 
problems of composition offer them- 
selves. A new type of artist will be 
developed. This artist must be as quick 
as a sportsman who shoots on the wing; 
since he must, also on the wing, register 
swift images of color and composition. 
Here the aérial photographer becomes 
invaluable, for he and the artist will 
co-operate in that new form of art which 
will portray the earth from the air. 

As we rose higher filmy clouds blew 
through us. They seemed to be going 
somewhere in a hurry. Far below was a 
lake. It seemed a little lake and it was 
full of shadows of trees round its margin 
and of clouds passing over it. The blue 
shadows on the treetops were deep dark 
pools with strange outlines. The river 
lay like a bronze serpent. 

We often fell into pockets of air— 
holes in the air—and climbed out again, 
keeping our equilibrium by a continual 
sideways tipping of our wings. We 
tipped and veered, and then tipped and 
veered again. I felt that we had ceased 
to be a machine and had become a 
monster bird with powerful vibrating 
heart and sensitive wings. 

A little later we are descending above 
Barranca Bermeja, with the houses and 
offices and tanks of the Tropical Oil 
Company like mushrooms in hot glaring 
rows. These buildings grow quickly 
larger, and all at once a tiny speck on 
the surface of the river becomes a canoe. 
There is a child in the canoe. The child 
becomes immediately a man, and the 
man has fruit piled on the bottom of the 
canoe. 

We are turning, banking down to the 
river; turning sharply down with tre- 


mendous rush and speed and whirr. \\e 
skim above the water... low... ver 
low. We strike with a bump; a series of 
bumps, diminishing until we glide 
smoothly, like the fastest launch in {|e 
world, and finally come skillfully to rest 
at Barranca Bermeja. 

It was very hot at Barranca Berme ja. 
Our pilot sat on one of the pontoons 
under the shadow of a wing, while {|e 
mechanic took on gas and replaced {|e 
used spark plugs with fresh ones. 

We waited under the inadequate shade 
of the projecting roof of a little corru- 
gated iron shed. The heat was breat|)- 
less. We fell into questioning talk wit!) a 
group of men who had gathered to sce 
us land. 

“Has the Calmar passed yet?” 

“No, Sefior.” 

“The Ayacucho?” 

“Not that either.” 

“The Perez Rosa?” 

“Nor that.” 

Boats which had left Barranquilla 
days before the Cauca had lifted herself 
into the air to fly for Girardot, six hun- 
dred miles into the interior, had not vet 
passed Barranca Bermeja. We had 
flown over them, indistinguishable specks 
on the river, crawling up against the 
swirling current at the rate of four miles 
an hour. 

Up that same river four centuries ago 
the Spanish conqueror Quesada had 
spent terrible and painful months in 
reaching this port of Barranca Bermeja. 

From Barranca the run to Puerto 
Berrio is short, and there we had also 
mail to deliver. And there the pilot 
allowed us a “little half hour” for lunch. 

No Arabian night’s dream was ever 
more glamourous than that lunch. The 
sun was as dazzling as the sun in a 
fairy tale of the tropics. The palms 
were as strangely beautiful as palms seen 
for the first time; or after a long absence, 
much as a spirit might regard them 
who had returned from other worlds to 
look once more upon straight smoot)- 
columned palms lifting regal heads about 
a white and balconied hotel; a hotel 
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which was approached from the river 
by a long flight of steps, also white and 
hot in that fairy sun; steps up and down 
which nothing would be too marvelous 
to pass. 

So upon return to earth from the air 
is a spell cast over all things. For the 
travel author who seeks ever to keep 
alive the child-wonder of his soul, there 
is in this return to earth an enhance- 
ment of that wide-eyed delight. 

The lunch at Puerto Berrio had also 
the fleeting quality of a young dream, 
for it was indeed a “little half hour” 
that our pilot had allotted us. And in 
obedience to a summons delivered by a 
small brown urchin, we hurried down 
those long steps to resume our places in 
the hydroplane Cauca, A-9, waiting to 
fly to Girardot. 


In the river we found moored a sister 
plane, the Santander. Puerto Berrio is 
the port for Medellin, capital of Anti- 
oquia, a district rich in gold mines and 
coffee plantations. The Santander was 
waiting for the train from Medellin 
which was to bring more bank notes to 
avert the threatened panic in Bogota. 

At Puerto Berrio I am convinced no 
breath of air ever even faintly stirs. We 
vainly maneuvered up and down the 
river. It was impossible to rise. The 
pilot passed over our two bags to the 
Santander which was to follow us. 

We made another attempt and, re- 
lieved of just those few pounds, we 
skimmed the surface, and so lightly did 
we touch the water that we left only the 
merest line on its sheen. We skimmed 
and suddenly the river dropped. .. . 
We were up! 

The miracle of ascent was by this time 
sufficiently familiar for me to analyze it 
in penciled notes: 

Up. . . . We rise as if lifted by great 
breaths. The breaths come in big puffs 
as though a giant breathed, refilled his 


lungs and breathed again. ... Lift... 
Soar while the giant inhales. Lift. 

Soar over broad river. . . . Fall into an 
air-pocket ... lift. . . tip . and 


soar. . . . A copper river comes flovw- 
ing into the Magdalena. . . . Lift 
with the powerful breath of the giajt, 
Lift and soar... . Blue haze lies on 
the mountains. Blue as the sky. 

We tip with that slight rocking froin 
side to side. And always we vibrate 
with the force of the engine’s explosions, 
and always there is the beat, the throb- 
bing, ceaseless throbbing of the exhaust. 
There is no word to describe that «|l- 
pervading, deafening sound; for languave 
was made before men flew. 

A white sand bank glistens in the 
middle of the river. We fall into a 
series of pockets. We climb out. We 
soar and rock. There are fewer cloud- 
shadows on the land. 

Our breeze stiffens. The great throb- 
bing buzz is louder. . . . Pocket. 
Lift. . . . Mountains like blue waves on 
the right, like waves of surf rolling in. 

I am oddly not conscious of speed but 
only of the lift and fall, the rocking of 
the wings, and the vibration. But none 
of these things—not even the violence 
of the breeze gives me a sense of speed. 
The ever-changing landscape itself does 
not move. It simply changes. 

There is now a lake which magically 
becomes a forest and again a lake: a 
forest turns into a peak and a_ peak 
becomes a river of burnished bronze. 
The mountains have advanced on their 
march to the river’s bank. The valley 
shrinks before these encroaching Andes 
on which lie purple shadows, large still 
shadows. 

We lift and rock and soar. We look 
at the valley through blue haze. In the 
lap of the hills lie fleecy clouds. We 
climb to more steady air with a mighty 
lift which makes me catch my breath. 

The Santander passes us bound for 
Girardot direct with a million and a half 
in paper money and our two travel-worn 
suitcases. 

Here I felt a greater sense of altitude 
than earlier in the day, even than when 
above the clouds beyond El Banco. | 
look down. We fly through space! 


I love to put my head out the window 
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d to look down through 
is space to the earth. 
have so loved the 

eauty of that earth that 
is strange I should 
ory in the sensation of 
smplete severance from 

This severance is a 
separation more absolute 
ian death, for in flight 
ot even one’s dust and 
ashes remain upon the 
familiar little planet. 
I love to realize this 
space and this severance 
to dwell upon it. [had 
never imagined that fly- 
ing would do something 
for the soul. Now after 
the thrill of adventure I 
found it a deep. spiritual 
experience. For up there 
in the air, gazing down 
through space to a little 
earth with which one has 
no longer any tangible 
physical connection, 
things fall into their 
proper places and one 

















comprehends in a radiant 
flash what is of moment 
and eternal. All else 
fades and has no signifi- 
cance. This perspective differs from the 
perspective of memory. Memory is 
intimate, personal, dear and essential; 
hut because of this very intimacy it 
often fails to escape prejudice. The de- 
tachment of flight encourages impersonal 
perspective, and impersonality makes 
for fairness and justice. 

I look down. There is a little boat on 
the ribbon of river, but I know from its 
shape that it is one of the big flat river 
steamers. Later I traveled down the 
Magdalena on a similar boat. The 
memory of it is vivid. I can recall every 
face on board. Gestures and intonations 
come back to me. 

With my propensity for fancying my- 
self some one else, I become a barefoot, 
sandaled Franciscan monk in a heavy 
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LOOKING DOWN UPON A BIG RIVER STEAMER 


robe of brown wool. I feel the heat of 
the robe, for in the person of this monk 
I have come down from a monastery in 
cool Bogoté on my way to Medellin. 
And after the confining peace of my 
convent the world is a big and exciting 
place, and the journey on a river boat 
so adventurous that in the simple won- 
der at it all, I almost forget the heat of 
my hooded robe. 

Or I become a small boy who smokes 
cigarettes and marches about with his 
hands in his pockets. It is his first trip 
down to the coast and he is so eager to 
see alligators that he finds life in every 
log and stump and is forever crying out 
falsely that there is a caimdn and there 
another. 

Again I become a fat general in a 
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messy white uniform. He has important 
mustaches. His face is deeply scarred, 
and when I am that general my mind is 
lurid with battle and blood. 

I slip thus easily from personality to 
personality, until I find myself back in 
my own incarnation, and I am on deck 
in one of the big cane rocking chairs of 
the Magdalena river boats. Iam gazing 
into the deep dark heart of the jungle, 
reliving the life of such a jungle, listening 
once more to the voices of a tropical 
forest. Of such is the precious perspec- 
tive of memory. 

I look down from the air upon a 
Magdalena river boat and it is just a 
little creeping thing. It is easier to 
picture an ant hill seething with emotion 
than to realize that such a slowly moving 
speck carries that vital cargo of tender- 
ness and greed, cruelty and kindness, 
peace and ambition. 

Those specks which are boats seem so 
small as they move on the face of the 
river, and the river itself so small in the 
mountain-circled valley. The people 
down there know nothing of the bold 
free sweep of great horizons. Their 
vision is as limited as mine had been on 
the Yangtse—limited by the banks of 
the stream. For them there is no 
luminous emancipation of unchained 
vision. 

In looking down through that space 
which separates the world from the 
plane, earth-memories crowd the mind, 
but the soul is withdrawn. Fora fleeting 
fraction of time it is drawn back into 
the calm of the universal soul. Peace 
and stillness possess it. And so I love 
to put my head out of the window, to 
feel the force of the wind we create, and 
to gaze silently . . . down through 
space. .. 

I gaze, and again the great lift which 
always makes me catch my breath. All 
about us is the wild world of the Andes. 
There is no settlement or sign of life 
until we drop down, through the zone of 
bumpy air, to Honda; dropping into 
air as dry and burning as if it had been 
passed through a furnace. 


We land on the sandy beach. After 
the cool aérial heights, Honda is hot }.- 
yond imagination or belief. We leave 
the mail, take on more gas, and again 
rise, still with painful effort; no sooner 
are we up than we immediately descend, 
for the pilot has noted an alarming sound 
in the engine. He explains in his Germay- 
Spanish that repairs are necessary before 
we can go on. They will take at least 
two hours. Perhaps more. Meanwhile 
he will telephone to Girardot for another 
plane. But it is Independence Day. 
Offices are closed. He is unable to get 
the message through. 

We cannot land at Girardot after 
dark. And all our luggage has flown on 
in the Santander. We are in Honda 
without a toothbrush or a mosquito 
netting. 

I sit in the shade, on the roots of a 
spreading tree, a bonga tree. To these 
new casualties of the way the air traveler 
must adapt himself, just as formerly he 
was philosophical about fording streams, 
or about mules which elected to roll 
while his most treasured belongings were 
still strapped to their backs. 

So I sit waiting, strangely not for 
mules, but for the engine of a hydroplane 
to be repaired. 

Because it is a holiday the citizens of 
Honda are strolling about in their best 
clothes. They come to stare and to ask 
me where I come from and where I am 
going and why. I fan with a little Japan- 
ese silk fan which all through the hot 
country I have worn on a chain round 
my neck, and I reply as truthfully as 
may be to those questions put by the 
citizens of Honda; questions still un- 
answered by the race of man. Where 
are we going? And why? 

Meanwhile the mechanic and the 
pilot bury their heads under the hood 
of the engine and tinker. “‘The mag- 
neto,” they explain, not very illumi- 
natingly to me, I confess. “The magneto 
is a tooth behind.” With that they 
disappear again under the hood. 

And the citizens of Honda, having 
obtained from me all possible informa- 
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yn, return to impart it to the rest of 
ie population, leaving me to meditate 
id fan. 

“So this,” I reflect, “‘this is Honda.” 

Over the grim bare mountains which 
yme down to the river, still climbs the 
old Muisca trail, which was for centuries 
the only way into Bogota, the capital, 
nearly 9,000 feet high. 

Once all the varied life of that capital 
passed over the trail. Plenipotentiaries, 
viceroys and bishops, fine ladies and 
generals, pianos and Paris hats, all 
traveled the Muisca trail on mule- 
hack, three days’ journey up from the 


river. 

The Girardot-to-Bogota railroad is 
comparatively recent, and with its com- 
pletion all riches and elegance deserted 
the old trail. Freight rates, however, 
are high, and long lines of mules still 
carry sacks of coffee down to the river 
boats at Honda, journeying back with 
goods from the outside world. 

But the Muisca trail can never recover 
its lost importance. As the river steamers 
have changed the river and the life upon 
the river, affecting even the jungle which 
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mirrors itself in the rapid current, so 
the coming of the railroad has robbed 
the trail of its ancient splendor. 

And now the ship of the air is here. 
It must in turn inevitably influence 
civilization everywhere. We do not yet 
begin to appreciate all that it may mean. 
It is still so new. But it will be the task 
of the travel writer to interpret the 
world that is to be, and we cannot, if 
we would, stop the time-clock. 

But as I sit in the heat under the 
spreading tree at Honda, a line of mules 
trots in the dust of the trail just beyond 
the tree. And for one little moment I 
would sweep away even the wonder of 
flight if I could go back to the old days 
on the Muisca trail! 


At last the pilot and the mechanic and 
the German language emerged from the 
depths of the hood to announce that we 
might now start. And in the thrill of 
ascent I am afraid I forgot the little 
dusty line of mules. 

We rose easily and lightly out of the 
scorching valley of Honda. The giant 

ras again lifting us with mighty puffs, 
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lifting us up through rough air to air as 
smooth as new macadam. 

The Honda trail crawled over the 
mountains until we saw it as a mere 
thread which we were soon too high 
to distinguish any longer. Somewhere 
on our upward climb the Santander 
appeared, coming to the rescue, to see 
what was the matter, for we were long 
past the hour we were due in Girardot. 
We waved “all’s well!” and the San- 
tander continued back to Puerto Berrio. 

Its passing left us in a world inhabited 
only by mountains. The forests of the 
Magdalena valley had disappeared, but 
so had the valley. The river no longer 
spread itself over the map. It twisted 
at the bottom of ravines which separated 
mountain from mountain. In the singu- 
larly clear light so characteristic of the 
high Andes the mountains shimmered in 
color: violet and mauve, rose and orange; 
soft uncertain patches of color with 
vague outlines. 

As we mounted, the Andes themselves 
seemed also to mount, to become higher 
and again higher; range upon range to 
the horizon. I got a sensation of sheer 
height, towering height, unlike anything 
I ever experienced from the ground, 
even in the grandeur of the Himalayas. 

The sun was low and dazzling. We 
flew high. We were no longer lifted. 
We fell into no more air pockets. There 
seemed even no slightest rocking of the 
wings. There was only the vibration, 
the great throbbing roar, and when I 
put my head out of the window, the 
strong rushing wind. The sun was sink- 
ing fast. On the right the snowy dome 
of Tolima, chaste and symmetrical, 
lifted its head from a cloud lake of flame. 
All about us were piled high these Andes 
and there were Andes also below us, for 
we had left the winding course of the 
river and were making a short cut over 
a range whose jagged upturned edge was 
like a colossal saw. These were painted 
mountains, as colorful as the Grand 
Canyon, while their deep gorges caught 
and imprisoned purple-velvet shadows. 


An ever-changing opalescence play: 
over the snow summit of Ruiz. Tolin.. 
now stood coldly, deathly white again.' 
a fantastic cloud of midnight blue. 
Then in a moment the sun was go. 
And there, six hundred miles from Ba 
ranquilla, we had seen as only an air- 
plane could show us, the majestic glory) 
of its setting upon the stupendois 
Andean world. 


We hovered there a moment as thoug), 
even the great pulsating creature of 
mechanism hesitated and was reluctant, 
but below lay Girardot, the point from 
which we were to proceed by moun- 
tain railroad to Bogota on the high 
plateau. 

We had, therefore, to descend, yet 
we hovered in the glory of the after- 
glow, before speeding dizzily from sky 
to earth, hovered and then plunged. 

And all at once the adventure was 
over. The pilot was opening the door 
to ask if we had enjoyed the day and to 
bid ceremonious farewell, while on the 
river bank a competent urchin waited 
with our bags left in his care by the 
Santander. 

I walked again on the earth, hot 
through my shoes; and as I had not 
been able to talk in the night at Barran- 
quilla because in the morning I was to 
fly, because I had flown I was for a 
time disposed to silence. 

“This is the earth,” I thought, “and 
we are so much part of it that all in us 
which is material is thus inevitably 
returned. I walk on the earth but | 
have been in the sky, and both are now 
forever changed. The earth is become 
new; the old mystery and the old beauty 
newly revealed. Walking that new 
earth, I may look up and remember: 
knowing how it is to join a white band 
of scurrying clouds, or to participate in 
a sunset; knowing, too, a strange un- 
dreamed of loveliness—the loveliness of 
the earth from the air. Looking into the 
sky I may ever recapture peace and lib- 
eration, for my spirit has learned to fly.” 
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The New Control of Surgeons 


BY WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


This article has been read, carefully reviewed, and approved by several of the eminent surgeons 
of the United States who are familiar, at first hand, with the conditions described therein and 
with the objects and achievements of the American College of Surgeons—Editor’s Note. 


YOUNG man went North from an 
LX old Southern town some years ago, 
to learn how to be a surgeon. He found 
his way into one of our great Middle- 
Western universities, and before two 
years had passed his teachers knew that 
he had chosen his profession wisely, and 
that he would be one surgeon in a thou- 
sand. 

His brain was like a camera: it took 
and kept pictures of every aspect of 
human anatomy, so that his eye turned 
on a human body seemed to function 
like a Roentgen lamp. He had nerves 
which controlled his fingers with the 
nice sureness of steel machinery. He 
had that fine balance between utmost 
caution and seemingly reckless daring 
which is the fundamental essential of 
every great surgeon; and among his 
other qualifications and possessions he 
had a conscience. 

And his conscience got him into 
trouble. I sat with a great surgeon not 
many weeks ago who had been a teacher 
of this boy, and he told me the boy’s 
story up to date. It isn’t a finished 
story by any means; it is bound to 
have a good ending. But up to now it 
goes something like this, as the sur- 
geon-teacher told it to me in his office, 
between patients. 

“He was one of the best students in 
surgery that I ever had. I am sure he 
will make a great surgeon some day. 
It was not at all difficult for him to find 
a position in a hospital as soon as he had 
graduated. We were able to give him 
the highest recommendations. 


“He went off to a finely equipped new 
hospital and went to work. We got the 
very best reports of him and what he was 
doing. Then suddenly he resigned from 
the staff of hospital surgeons there. 
He came to me to make an explanation. 
As near as I can remember it, this is 
what he said to me: 

“*T couldn’t stay in that place. I 
suppose I had too much conscience. 
They'd call you upstairs to the operat- 
ing room and tell you to perform an 
operation on a person whom some 
doctor had brought in and whom you 
have never seen and about whom you 
knew nothing. You'd have to take the 
diagnosis of some physician at its face 
value, without learning for yourself 
whether it was right or wrong, and cut 
away, in copy-book style, whether the 
patient needed an operation or not. I 
couldn’t stand it. I can’t be that kind 
of a surgeon.’ 

“T knew just exactly what the young 
man meant. He was the kind of a boy 
who couldn’t stand that sort of thing. 
I didn’t tell him at that moment whether 
I thought he had done right or wrong, 
but I said to him, 

“*Well, now what are you going to 
do?’ 

“**T’m going to pack up and go back to 
my home in the South where I know the 
folks I'll be operating on and I'l] know 
whether they need operations or not.’ 

‘And he’s gone, too, God bless him,” 
added the great surgeon. “‘There were 
too many unnecessary operations at 
that hospital.” 
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I give this story, taken at first-hand, 
to introduce the assertion that you and 
I, our wives and our children, are con- 
stantly facing the risk of undergoing 
unnecessary surgical operations. There 
are hospitals where such things happen: 
too many of them. To put it coldly, it 
is not entirely unlikely that some day 
you or I or some one we love may be 
wheeled into an operating room, put to 
sleep under an anesthetic and be help- 
lessly subjected to a surgeon’s knife, at 
the risk of having life leave the body 
then and there, or being physically weak- 
ened for life, for no other motive than to 
put money into the pocket of a surgeon 
or a doctor. 

I realize, as I make this statement, 
that I seem to be indicting a great and 
an unspeakably helpful profession. I 
fully understand how grave an offense I 
should be committing if I were recklessly 
to unseat the confidence of the public in 
the benefits of surgery. 

I have gone to no laymen for the 
affirmative answer to my question, 
*‘Are there too many unnecessary sur- 
gical operations?” I have gone to 
men of the white aprons and the rubber 
gloves—the surgeons themselves; and 
in this article I shall give not a single 
instance of criticism of unnecessary 
operations which has not come to me 
directly from a member of the medical 
or surgical profession. 

In a hospital in an Eastern city, not 
long ago, the staff doctors noted the 
fact that a young surgeon, not on the 
hospital staff but on the courtesy list, 
was performing an astonishingly large 
number of operations for appendicitis 
in the hospital’s operating room. He 
sometimes had as many as ten patients 
in the wards awaiting his knife. 

He was called before these doctors to 
make an explanation. The gist of what 
he said was this: 

“T'll admit that now and then I do 
perform an operation for appendicitis 
which is unnecessary. But here’s my 
problem: I practice among working 
people. These people can’t afford to 


go to a hospital for two weeks or so aiid 
lose their wages, while developments <i is- 
close whether or not an operation cn 
be avoided. I must give them the 
benefit of the doubt. If the doubt points 
toward an operation I perform the 
operation and get them back to work 
as soon as possible.” 

That was his explanation. I repeated 
it to an eminent surgeon, in a Western 
city in telling this story, and the sur- 
geon laughed and said, “I’ve heard 
that story over and over again. |i 
isn’t a new reason for performing wn- 
necessary operations.” 

Ten years ago, let me add, the staff 
doctors of that hospital would, in «ll 
probability, never have noticed how 
many operations that young man was 
performing; they would have noted 
perhaps that he was very busy and 
might have congratulated him on his 
excellent practice. But they would 
have taken no action—ten years ago. 
Something has happened in surgery 
within the past decade which has 
changed all that. I shall tell about it 
farther on. 

A physician went to a surgeon in an 
Eastern city and said to him: 

“T have a patient who owes me a lot 
of money and has owed it for a long 
time. If I send him to you for an 
operation will you collect his payment 
in advance and add my bill to it?” 

That’s a story I have from the actual! 
experiences of a surgeon. 

Here’s another told me by an eminent 
New York specialist in surgery: 

“A physician sent me a patient for a 
nasal operation, which I performed. 
Some time later when I met this doctor 
he suggested that a portion of the fee | 
had charged might very graciously have 
been sent to him. 

“But never mind this time,’ he 
added. And then he proposed to me, 
in all seriousness, that he could tell his 
patient, who was extremely wealthy, 
that something was wrong with the 
other nostril and that an operation 
would be necessary. He said that ough 
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mean some money to him. I would 

accept his offer. But his patient 
| have an operation performed on the 
ier nostril, quite unnecessarily, some 
ie later.” 

Recently in the office of a Chicago 

rgeon the telephone interrupted a 

iversation we were having on un- 

‘essary operations. 

“Yes! Yes! doctor,” answered the 

rgeon. “Yes, I know the lady very 

ell. Yes, I operated on her once. No! 
No! I won’t operate on her again. 
li wouldn’t help her at all in my 

inion.” 

\ pause. “‘ You agree with me then? 
Phat’s fine. If she wants an operation 
she'll have to find some one who does 
that kind of work. I’m glad you feel as 
| do about it. Good-by.” 

Then the surgeon turned to me. 
“'That’s an instance of what we have 
heen talking about,” he said. 
vears ago I performed an operation on 
that woman. It did her a certain 
amount of benefit. Sometime later she 
came to me again, persuaded by some 
one that she ought to have another 
operation. I examined her carefully 
ind decided that an operation would not 
be of any benefit. I was forced to tell 


her So. 


“Some 


‘But she went to another surgeon who 
performed the operation. And now she 
has turned up in the office of the 
surgeon who just telephoned to me ask- 
ing him to perform a third operation. 
He has told me that he will refuse to do 
it. But she’ll be able to find some one, of 
course, who will accommodate her. 
Some one ought to protect that woman 
ivainst herself and against a certain 
sort of surgeon. A third operation may 
weaken her for life.” 

Three surgeons sat at luncheon with 
this writer not many weeks ago. They 
vere men eminent in their beneficent 
They had declared their 
villingness to enlighten me about the 
profession of surgery and its works. 

“Now let So-and-So talk to you,” 
said the surgeon who was the host. “I 
Vou. CXLVIII.—No. 885.—29 


profession. 
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brought him here to-day because he 
knows what he’s talking about.” 

“So-and-So” is not only a master of 
surgery but he is a great teacher. 
Hundreds of young surgeons in one of 
the best surgical schools in the country 
have learned the use of the knife under 
his instruction. And so I listened to 
So-and-So—my readers will please re- 
member that doctors and physicians are 
under an oath, sacred in their profession, 
against publicity, so that I cannot use 
their names—while he spoke to us 
both as a surgeon and as a teacher. 
In effect, this is what he said: 

‘I am going to admit that there has 
been too much needless surgery per- 
formed. I think that unnecessary oper- 
ations ought to be prevented in every 
possible way. You ought not to write 
anything in your article which will de- 
stroy the confidence of the public in 
the benefits of surgery; but I believe 
that the truth will do far more good 
than harm in this respect. 

“You, as a layman, must get the 
historical background of surgery, before 
you try to write your article. You 
must understand this: Before anws- 
thetics were used in operations § sur- 
gery was uncommon and surgeons were 
rare. Graduates of the medical schools 
unskilled with the knife did not attempt 
surgery in those days. Even the ancient 
oath of Hippocrates provided that he as 
a physician would not attempt to per- 
form an operation which belonged in the 
field of surgery. 

“But the last half century in the 
United States has changed the situ- 
ation. The introduction of anzsthetics 
has made operations easier for the 
operator as well as for the = subject. 
What used to be a severe test of the 
operator’s nerves became a fairly easy 
task. 

“Physicians here and there with the 
aid of anesthetics began to attempt 
operations. They found themselves 
successful. Men with great courage and 
daring began to gain reputations as 
surgeons, and they became good ones. 
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It was not long before most doctors be- 
came willing to attempt small oper- 
ations with anesthetics as their aid. 

“And then came a time when the 
medical profession began to rely too 
much on the knife. The temptation to 
do this was very great. Very often in 
the practice of medicine beneficial re- 
sults, though sure, are slow and indefi- 
nite, and only gradually discernible. 
The results of an operation are usually 
decisive. Definite surgery as against 
indefinite medical treatment became a 
grave temptation to many physicians. 
The patient seemed to feel after an 
operation that he had experienced con- 
crete results of some sort. 

“What's more, I must admit that 
surgery was oftentimes more remuner- 
ative than medicine. It requires less 
time in the case of each patient, and 
the patient expects to pay a considerable 
fee for an operation. 

“There was a financial temptation in 
surgery which was hard for many men 
to resist. Men in medicine and surgery 
are only human. As a doctor’s family 
grew his expenses increased. He felt in 
time the need for more money, a better 
home, and perhaps a more imposing 
office. Fees for surgery met this need 
only too readily. 

“All the temptations led toward 
surgery. Of course, too, many un- 
necessary operations were performed. 
Any graduate of a medical school, if he 
had the nerve, could perform operations, 
no matter what the results. There was 
no one to check up on him. He was his 
own accountant of results. The old- 
fashioned medical-school diploma—and 
it exists almost everywhere to-day— 
permitted him to practice medicine and 
surgery, though he had had no training 
in surgery of any sort. 

“That was a transitional stage in 
surgery, based on the discovery of an- 
wsthetics. We have been in this stage 
for half a century and we are still in it, 
though we are emerging from it.” 

No control of the surgeon; no check- 
ing up on him. The lack of these only 


increased the temptation toward oyx 
ations. We talked back and _ fort 
across the table about this. 

“There has been no check-up on thy 
surgeon,” said one. “If he discovered, 
on making an opening with his knife, 
that his diagnosis had been wrong ther 
was no one but himself to know that « 
mistake had been made. If he had per 
formed an unnecessary operation ther 
was no one to call him to account. |i 
isn’t a good thing for a man in any pro 
fession or in any business to have so 
much leeway as that.” 


For many years in the United States 
there have been certain great surgeons 
who have insisted that surgeons must 
be brought under control and account 
ability like men in other professions. 
The men who sat at lunch with me that 
day are among them. 

One of the most severe critics of sur- 
gery is Dr. E. A. Codman of Boston. 

“Do you dare to show your end- 
results?’ Dr. Codman once demanded of 
his fellow surgeons. He became famed 
among them for that query. 

In the parlance of surgery the term 
‘end-results’’ means nothing more or 
less than what it indicates—the tissue 
or member or part or growth which has 
been removed from the subject’s person 
by the surgeon’s knife. “‘Do you dare to 
show what you have cut away and dis- 
close the results of your operations?” 
That was the effect of Dr. Codman’s 
question. 

He continually demanded that some 
way be devised whereby “one could 
have surgical accounting as well as an) 
other kind of accounting.” 

He, with other great surgeons, was 
against the man who would dare to cut 
into the very vitals of his fellow 
human beings and then not be held re- 
sponsible or accountable to other men 
than himself, or to the patient, for the 
results. 

Let us put the criticism of Dr. Cod- 
man and other critical surgeons into 
terms easily understood by the lay- 
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nan. Let us see the surgeon through 
he eyes of surgeons. 

A surgeon to other surgeons is a man 
who has studied medicine and human 
inatomy and who has gained experience 
in the use of the knife. 

He is like any other man—human, 
subject to temptation, greed, vanity, 
praise, or criticism. 

He is as likely to be misplaced in his 
profession as other men sometimes are 
in their professions. 

He is liable to error, and the ghastly 
fact is that his error may cost human 
life. More than that, these men know 
that his greed may cost human life; 
his vanity may cost human life; his 
love of praise or fear of criticism may 
cost human life. 

Many surgeons know that in their 
profession there are men who ought not 
to be performing surgery. 

And yet—knowing these things, sur- 
geons have been asking themselves the 
past dozen years what was to be done? 

No help could come from the layman; 
from you or me, and this for a very good 
reason. 

In your mind and mine there is a 
faith in doctors and surgeons which 
borders on the ancient belief in priest- 
craft; we are not educated up to doctors 
and surgeons. These surgeons who 
wanted the great profession cleaned up 
knew they could not depend on us. 

You and I, secretly, surgeons tell me, 
really like to have operations performed 
on us. An operation comes into our 
humdrum lives like a great adventure; 
it is our way of skirting death and prov- 
ing to ourselves the preciousness of 
living. 

One of the early adventures of new- 
rich Americans is to undergo an oper- 
ation. All surgeons know this. The 
leading surgeons of our great cities are 
bombarded with requests to perform 
expensive operations. 

“Let an American of a certain class 
suddenly become very rich and he 
immediately does three things: Buys a 
limousine, buys furs for his wife, and 
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then tries to have an operation per- 
formed on himself or on her by the most 
famous surgeon in his community,” a 
rugged old surgeon told me not long 
ago. “‘Not a day goes by that most big 
surgeons do not have to refuse at least 
one invitation to take some new-rich 
person through the adventure of the 
operating room.” 

No. With you and me blindly trust- 
ing our loved ones to any surgeon who 
came along, and with you and me, when 
we had the financial means, even in- 
sisting on having our persons cut into, 
the surgeons who saw the need of clean- 
ing up their profession could not de- 
pend a decade ago upon you and me 
to help them in their great task. It’s 
different to-day—as a result of the 
mighty movement that is under way; 
surgeons are talking to mass meetings 
of citizens in various cities and asking 
their help—but I shall tell of this later. 

To-day, as a result of the new move- 
ment of the past half-dozen years, there 
is no profession in the country which 
is under as close self-scrutiny as sur- 
gery; among its methods of purging it- 
self it has inaugurated what amounts to 
a system of surveillance extending 
throughout the land. 

The surgeon who cuts you or me to- 
day is not an independent agent who 
“an hide from his fellows, as well as 
from his helpless trusting patient, the 
kinks in his mind or in his character. 
He is under a white light. He is no 
longer protected by your or my willing- 
ness to look on him as almost a super- 
man. And this is how the change is 
coming about: 

In the old days—and that is not more 
than a dozen years ago—the procedure 
of an operation was something like this: 

Your physician agreed with you that 
something was the matter with you 
inside, and that something ought to be 
done about it. He made his diagnosis 
as best he could, summoning all his own 
knowledge to his aid, and then, perhaps, 
after consultation with other physicians, 
suggested an operation. Perhaps he told 
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you he would perform the operation 
himself; or he might have referred you 
to a surgeon. You were taken off to a 
hospital—and please note that oper- 
ations are always performed at hospitals 
—put in condition for the adventure, 
taken to the operating room, put to 
sleep, and came through the ordeal very 
well, perhaps with great benefit to 
yourself. You recovered, paid the bill, 
and felt grateful to everyone concerned. 
You left the hospital, thanking every- 
body. You will remember the hospital 
and the good people in it, the orderlies, 
ward doctors, nurses and all, for the rest 
of your life. But—and herein lies all the 
evils of the old system of surgery—the 
hospital forgot you. 

We must now speak of very intimate 
matters. Some of you—a portion of 
your anatomy—was left at that hospital. 
“Tissue,” as the surgeons call it, re- 
mained in the operating room after you 
were wheeled out. It might have been 
an appendix. It was once the fashion 
for appendicitis patients to ask to have 
the removed appendix presented to 
them in a bottle to take home with them. 
This was considered a good joke both by 
the hospital and by the patient. The 
theory was that what had been cut 
from you belonged to you. If the 
patient didn’t want what he had lost, 
the tissue was thrown away or burned 
perhaps, in the hospital furnace by the 
janitor. 

And now let me give a scene in the 
operating room of a hospital working 
under the new standards. You would 
not be able to secure from this hospital 
any portion of yourself which the sur- 
geon removes. What's cut away in that 
hospital goes to a laboratory, as property 
of the hospital. 

I'll let the surgeon who performed the 
operation tell it as he told it to me. If I 
gave his name you would instantly 
recognize it, so great is his fame. 

**A new hospital was opening in the 
town where I was born. My mother 
had helped in the community task of 
collecting the funds and building it, and 


I was asked to come back home ai 
perform the first operation there. Y< 
can imagine I was rather proud, but 
was prouder of the town and what 
had done when I saw that operati 
room. It was perfectly fitted. 

“But there was an extra person 
that room during that operation 
pathologist. Opening right off t! 
operating room, there was a splend 
laboratory, fitted with everything tha 
a pathological laboratory could need. 

“The operation was for the remova! 
of a tumor. The first piece of tumor 
tissue that I cut away was taken from 
my hand by this pathologist and, with 
in a very few minutes, while I was sti! 
working, the pathologist came back to 
me with that piece of tissue frozen so 
that I could have handled it and ex- 
amined it under a microscope before th« 
operation was completed. 


“A surgeon sometimes uses more 
than his eyesight to see what he’s do- 
ing. Here at my hand, was microscopic 
sight, laboratory sight. I had more 
than my knives as tools in that oper- 
ation; the laboratory and all its imple- 
ments were added to my instruments. 
One of the finest operating rooms I ever 
saw in my life,” he concluded smiling. 

Very frequently to-day, in the new 
operation, there is an additional person 
present beside the pathologist. Standing 
sheathed in white like the nurses and 
the surgeon, is a stenographer! The 
operating room is not the silent place 
it used to be. The surgeon is speaking 
as he cuts. He is telling what he is 
doing! This is because: 

“The day when an individual doctor 
could do as he might be prompted to 
do and take a patient to operation with- 
out careful, considerate diagnosis and 
operate as he pleased with closed doors, 
is practically gone. It exists here and 
there.” I use the words of the president 
of a great association of more than six 
hundred hospitals to illustrate my point. 

The operating room, in this great 
clean-up, is no longer a secret place. 
You or I, lying there asleep, with our 
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-es in the hands of a man with a knife 
id with license to cut as he pleases, are 
nder protection. 

It is a difficult task, perhaps, for a 


surgeon to talk as he works. But I 
uote the superintendent of a great 
ospital in Philadelphia in describing 
ow surgeons may tell their story: 

“Some operators can dictate during 
the operation itself. Some of our very 
hest surgeons do. Others leave it until 
ifter the operation is over. The dicta- 
tion is sometimes made into a dictaphone 
vhich does not require anybody’s time 
and can be taken off at any time.” 

Methods of dictation may differ, but 
means whereby a surgeon may tell the 
story of what he is doing will be at 
his right hand in the new hospital. 

“T believe,” says a leading surgeon of 
Portland, Oregon, “that the hospital 
ought to furnish a stenographer to take 
the record of the operation and place 
it on the history, and then allow the 
surgeon to O.K. it.” 

However it is done, the surgeon’s 
own description of every operation he 
performs in a hospital must become part 
of that hospital’s record. 

You and I give our “tissues” to the 
hospital as part of its record; the surgeon 
must give his story of why and how he 
took that tissue from us. 

The new hospital of to-day does not 
forget us and our case, as the old one 
did. 

And then 


record? 


what is done with this 
Let me give a recent scene in a 
world-famous surgical hospital. 

It is Wednesday evening. Every 
surgeon in the hospital is present in a 


great room, seated before a cinema 
screen; internes and students are 
present. 


On the screen is thrown the name of a 
patient who died on the operating table 
a few days previously. 

“Dr. So-and-So,” calls the chief of 
staff, “you performed this operation. 
Will you kindly tell us about it?” 

And the surgeon under whose knife 
a human life passed out arises and gives 
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the best explanation he possibly can 
for the misadventure. 

In that hospital—and in several 
hundreds of other hospitals in the 
United States and Canada in this new 
day of surgery—surgeons must explain 
to their fellows any operation they per- 
form. They must tell why they per- 
formed the operation and, if they have 
committed an error, they must explain 
that—if they can. 

The regular meeting of hospital 
staffs in which “tissue” and the sur- 
geon’s own story of the operation, as well 
as all evil results are discussed and 
criticized, is gradually becoming man- 
datory in hospitals of the country. 

These conferences are as necessary, if 
the surgeons are to purge themselves 
and their profession of its old evils, as 
sterilization in the operating room. In- 
deed, these meetings are sterilization. 

Not long ago in a New York hospital a 
surgeon “lost a case.”” He was asked 
to appear at the next staff conference 
and explain. He did not appear. The 
next day he received a signed state- 
ment from the superintendent, telling 
him that if he would not obey the rules 
of the hospital laid down for such cases, 
his resignation would be accepted. He 
rame, though he was one of the great 
and busy surgeons of the town. 

“IT do not see any reason why any 
member of the staff who has operated 
on a patient who has died subsequently, 
should not stand up frankly,” says an 
eminent surgeon, of Brooklyn, “to 
answer any questions that any member 
of the staff may ask him as to why he 
did this thing or why he did not do it. 
In my hospital we go farther than that. 
We have a little reading stand on the 
platform with a light overhead so that 
it casts its effulgence right over him.” 


My story has halted and jerked, I 
know. This is because I have been 
trying to cram into a few thousand 
words the story of one of the most dra- 
matie changes and improvements in a 
profession which our country has ever 
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known. And I have tried to tell it in the 
words of the surgeons themselves. 

How has this change come about? 
How has it been accomplished? 

In the first place the surgeons who 
lead in the great movement were men 
with great vision. 
things: 

The surgeon exists for the benefit of 
people; not people for the benefit of 
the surgeon. 


They saw these 


Unnecessary operations, even when 
performed with a high order of tech- 
nical ability, are the bane of present-day 
surgery. 

Surgery must be sterilized morally. 

Physicians were splitting fees with 
surgeons. Doctors were sending their 
patients to surgeons for operations and 
were receiving money back, secretly, 
from the surgeon. 

“The impression gained by our hos- 
pital visitors”—this is from a _ state- 
ment made to a gathering of several 
hundred American and Canadian sur- 
geons, by an expert hospital investi- 
gator—“‘is that the practice of fee- 
division is present to some extent in 
nearly every state and province, even 
though it may be practically unknown 
in some sections.” 

How to control surgeons became the 
glowing question among doctors and 
surgeons. 

For many years this question re- 
mained unanswered and surgery con- 
tinued as unsterile as a diphtheria 
culture. And then some one got this 
idea: 

Surgeons operate in hospitals. The 
place to control surgeons is in the 
hospital. Let the surgeon-controlled 
hospital control surgeons. 

And it is by this method that the 
control of surgeons is being effected in 
the United States to-day. 

A dozen years ago in Boston at a 
meeting of surgeons it was suggested 
that there were two kinds of hospitals 
in the United States: one kind which 
was a sort of boarding house for ill 
people, with a private room in which a 


surgeon could do to his patients wha 
ever he pleased; a second kind whi 
accepted the responsibility for its p: 
tients and their welfare and tried {. 
keep track of whether it as an inst 
tution was helping or hurting people. 

It is the second kind of hospital that 
is coming to the front in the Unit 
States to-day. 

The first kind is being driven out of 
existence just as rapidly as a_ great 
army of surgeons and physicians can 
persuade the public that it must go. 

It is true that in the great cities 
perhaps in every city of any size 
there are hospitals where a surgeon may 
secretly have his way with a patient's 
health and life and pocketbook, but to- 
day there is a way—and I shall de- 
scribe it farther along—by which you 
can mark this hospital and avoid it 
like a death house. 

The name of Dr. Franklin H. Martin 
of Chicago must stand out above all 
others in this story of the clean-up of 
American surgery. Ten years ago at 
his suggestion, five hundred surgeons 
met in the city of Washington to dis- 
cuss the sterilization of surgery. Dr. 
Martin is an eminent surgeon and 
editor of a surgical magazine. 

At that time the surgeons formed 
themselves into an organization which 
they named “The American College of 
Surgeons.” 

Think of the name of any famous sur- 
geon in this country; it will be on the 
membership list. To-day this organi- 
zation has 6,250 members, each known 
as a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. 

How many members the College 
might have no one can tellexactly. There 
is a hazy No-Man’s land between sur- 
geons and physicians, and applications 
for membership are treated with the se- 
verest scrutiny. There are 140,000 doc- 
tors, including surgeons, in the United 
States. 

No matter where you live, gentle 

~ader—and_ possible operating-room 
subject—there are surgeons in your 
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ommunity who are members of the 
College of Surgeons and there are other 
surgeons who are seeking to become 
nembers. 

In every state in the Union and in 
‘very province in Canada, as well as in 
every state in South America, there 
are credential committees of the College, 
made up, of course, of surgeons. The 
members of these local credential com- 
mittees act with the greatest care. If 
your surgeon wants to join the College 
he must send to its headquarters in 
Chicago a written record of one hundred 
operations—fifty major and fifty minor. 
Based on these records, his technical 
skill is passed upon, and then the opin- 
ions of the local credentials committee 
from his district are sought. 

It is a rough road to go, this road into 
the American College of Surgeons. 

When the College was two years old— 
that was in 1915—it turned its atten- 
tion to hospitals—for the purpose, as 
we have seen, of controlling surgeons 
and surgery. 

It set standards for hospitals. In 
your community there are hospitals 
that have met this standard; there are 
other hospitals, perhaps, that have not. 
It is easy to ascertain the standard 
hospital, as I shall show. 

At the close of the year 1923 in the 
United States and Canada, among the 
1,786 hospitals which have 50 beds or 
more, 1,176—or 65.9 per cent—are on 
the approved list of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

The remaining 34.1 per cent are not 
on this list, but are. striving to get there. 
Some but not all of them will succeed. 

Among the small hospitals—those 
with from 50 to 100 beds—46.7 per 
cent are on the list. The remaining 53.3 
per cent are not—and many of them, 
being places for the secret evils of sur- 
gery, will never get there. 

Five things a hospital must do to 
meet the “minimum standard”’ of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

The first is to agree that all physicians 
and surgeons -vho practice in the hos- 
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pital be considered, so far as obeying 
rules are concerned, as members of the 
staff. Only those who thus subscribe to 
the responsibilities of staff members, so 
far as being willing to obey hospital 
rules and describe their operations at 
staff meetings are concerned, shall be 
allowed to practice in the hospital. In 
the old days doctors and surgeons used 
to have control over a hospital; under 
this new rule the hospital has control 
over doctors and surgeons. 

The second is that, for one thing, there 
shall be no fee-splitting. 

The third is that there be staff meet- 
ings, and that the staff and all physicians 
practicing in the hospital shall review 
and analyze hospital work. 

The fourth is that accurate records, 
consisting of the complete history ot 
every case, together with autopsy find- 
ings when necessary, be kept in acces 
sible manner. 

The fifth is that there be a laboratory, 
with full scientific service, in charge of 
trained technicians. 

That’s all—those five points. 

And yet their adoption kills the old 
boarding-house hospital, which most 
of our hospitals were, not many years 
ago, and makes the _ hospital itself 
responsible for everything that goes on 
within its walls. 

The standards may be adopted by 
private, philanthropic, or public hos- 
pitals. 

When, as a layman reporter, I analyze 
what the surgeons have done within 
the past ten years to ventilate surgery, 
I find that what they have had to strike 
at hardest among themselves was fee- 
splitting. Officially, the College of 
Surgeons cuts relentlessly into this 
tumor of medical practice. The most 
critical layman could not set the facts 
of fee-splitting before the public any 
more clearly than does this extract from 
an official bulletin: 

The division of fees, or fee-splitting, is the 
buying and selling of patients. 

The practice exists in various forms, but 
the most usual form is as follows: A general 
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practitioner makes a diagnosis in which sur- 
gical interference is indicated. He then re- 
fers the patient to a surgeon for operation. 
‘The surgeon operates, collects a fee and sends 
to the physician one-third or one-half the 
fee, the transactions being unknown to the 
patient. Sometimes the physician collects 
the fee “for the surgeon” and retains his per- 
centage, as agreed with the surgeon. 

Sometimes the fee is divided, with the ex- 
planation to the patient that the physician 
“assists the surgeon” and gives the anzes- 
thetic. In many such cases the explanation 
is a subterfuge for fee-splitting. A com- 
petent surgeon usually has a regular assistant 
and an anesthetist with whom he is accus- 
tomed to work, and is more able in this way 
to do good work than if he permits each re- 
ferring doctor to assist him. 

Undoubtedly the physician should be paid 
for the study and diagnosis of a surgical case. 
But he should be paid directly by the patient. 
In the same way the surgeon should be paid 
directly by the patient. But the accounts of 
the physician and the surgeon should not be 
confused or rendered to the patient as a 
single statement. 

The evils of fee-splitting are, first, that it 
makes for incompetent surgery. The sur- 
geon who is a party to the practice gets his 
cases usually not upon the basis of merit but 
upon the basis of the percentage of fees col- 
lected that he will give to practitioners. 


Please picture yourself, reader, or one 
of your loved ones, in the hands of a 
physician who tells you that an oper- 
ation is necessary and then seeks for 
you not the best surgeon whom he can 
find but the surgeon who will give him 
the largest percentage of the fee you 
pay—the surgeon who will give him 60 
per cent., for instance, instead of some 
other surgeon’s 50. Some of the 
hospitals in the larger cities that have 
been cleaning house within the past 
five years discovered that some young 
surgeons, desirous of practice—and 
money—were returning to physicians 
who sent patients to them as high as 75 
per cent of the patient’s fee. 





Second, (this merciless bulletin continues) 
fee-splitting makes for unnecessary surgical 
operations. Under the fee-splitting system 
surgery becomes a commercial enterprise and 


not a professional service. Both the phy 
cian and the surgeon tend to make surgi: 
diagnoses without adequate study, and {| 
result is unnecessary surgery. Much of | 
unnecessary surgery of our present day 

due directly to fee-splitting. 

Third, fee-splitting, by introducing d 
honesty into medical practice, lowers | 
entire medical profession in the estimate « 
the public. The fee-splitter, for examp|: 
says to his patient that he refers him to | 
most competent surgeon, when he kno, 
well enough that if he, the physician, w« 
to be operated upon he would select anothy 
surgeon. Further, the fee-splitter usual! 
poses before his patient as having receiv: 
little or no fee for his services, when, as 
matter of fact, he has received a large fee i: 
directly from the patient. He holds such a 
fee really as a theft. 


To cut the greed glands out of sur 
gery has really been the first step of the 
College of Surgeons. 

The next step will be to attempt to cut 
out inefficiency in surgery, to define 
good and bad surgery and fix a standard 

Now that accountability of surgeons 
has been fixed to an extent that their 
daily professional doings are being 
recorded, it is not remotely possible 
that some day the efficiency of each 
man shall be gauged by a scientific scale 
scientifically established by the College. 

“Honor, honesty, and efficiency can 
be measured,” a great physician told 
the surgeons in one of their confer- 
ences recently. 

It will be difficult, however, to 
measure surgical efficiency. 

“Here is a surgeon,” explains a phy- 
sician, discussing this subject, “who 
knows that he should not have a 
mortality in his active practice of more 
than 4 per cent, and who therefore re- 
fuses to endanger his mortality record by 
certain operations. I do not want any 
man to refuse to open my abdomen be- 
cause he might exceed his death rate 
You have to have fearless surgery to- 
day. 

** And, on the other hand, the reckless 
experimenter with human life must be 
curbed. Some of the great surgeons are 
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THE 


most reckless. We should charge 

in error of judgment or of technic 
or in other cases wipe that physician’s 
record clean from censure who operates 
on a patient in exrtremis. This matter of 
fair surgical mortality must be formu- 
lated.” 

the College of Surgeons may some 
day tell a surgeon how many patients 
You and I shall then 
he safer on the operating table. 

\ll this which has happened in 
{merican surgery within the past dec- 
ade is only one more success in the era- 
long endeavor of medical men to keep 
their profession clean and purged. 

There is no physician in the world to- 
day who does not know the revered 
oath of Hippocrates, with its “‘With 
purity and holiness will I pass my life 
and practice my art... . Into what- 
ever houses I enter I will go for the 
advantage of the sick and will abstain 
from every voluntary act of mischief 
and corruption. . . . While I continue 
to keep this oath inviolate may it be 
granted to me to enjoy life and the 
practice of my art, respected always by 
all men; but should I break through 
and violate this oath may the reverse be 
my lot.” They go out into the world 
from the schools, young doctors, with 
their eyes on the stars and the senti- 
ment of this great vow ringing in their 
hearts. 

Two thousand years and more ago 
that vow was taken. Another call rang 
out in the Middle Ages. Its vibrations 
tingle in the souls of physicians to-day. 
Guy de Chauliac, in France, in the 14th 
Century, set this inspiring code: 

“Tet the surgeon be bold in all sure 
things and fearful in all dangerous 
things; let him avoid all faulty treat- 
ment and practices. He ought to be 
vracious to the sick, considerate to his 
associates, cautious in his prognosti- 
cations. Let him be modest, dignified, 
ventle, pitiful, and merciful; not covet- 
ous nor an extortionist of money. But 
rather let his reward be according to his 
word, to the means of his patient, to the 


he must not lose. 


NEW CONTROL OF 


SURGEONS 
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quality of the issue and to his own 
dignity.” 

And now comes another voice, a third 
oath, practically and unsentimentally 
worded as becomes our practical times. 
The twentieth century gives it to the 
world from the new continents of the 
Americans. It is the oath of the Fellows 
of. the American College of Surgeons. 
It runs, simply: 

“Upon my honor as a gentleman, I 


hereby declare that I will not practice 


the division of fees, either directly or 
indirectly in any manner whatsoever.” 

As for us laymen, we may stretch our- 
selves out and raise our faces to the 
ether funnel with far more security these 
days than ever before. 

It is well to know that your hospital 
is on the list of those which have 
adopted the “minimum standard” of 
the American College of Surgeons. Why 
not ask this question before they take 
your clothes away from you—indeed, 
before you register? Investigators of 
the College of Surgeons are constantly 
inspecting hospitals of the country and 
are recommending them for favorable 
classification in the College as soon as 
they comply with the five requirements. 

As to your surgeon—fellowship in 
the American College of Surgeons is not 
necessary to good and honest surgery. 
He may be able, though too young in 
practice to have gained the right to 
enter. The association, too, is too 
young to have sifted out and taken in all 
worthy men. Your surgeon’s applica- 
tion may be in that year-long process 
(sometimes more) of being granted. 
Or, God bless him! he may be only one 
of those thousands of general practi- 
tioners in small towns and out-of-the-way 
places, who fight all their lives against 
death and suffering with pills and 
knives, hot-water bottles or any other 
weapon that is best and handiest to’ 
bring us into the world and to keep us 
here as long as they can. He, this 
family doctor, could not belong to the 
American College of Surgeons because 
not eighty per cent of his work is surgery. 
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If you want to measure your surgeon, 
measure him by the kind of hospital he 
tries to send you to. That’s your sure 
and safe yardstick for surgeons and 
doctors these days. 

Can he secure vour admission to a 
hospital that has adopted the “minimum 
standard” of the American College of 
Surgeons? If he can, he is probably all 
right. The hospital, under these new 
rules, remember, is not primarily admit- 
ting you; it is admitting him to practice 
within its walls, and it has power under 
the “minimum standard” to call him to 
account. 

If he cannot get you admitted into 
an endorsed hospital—look out; 
thing is wrong. 

“There are a hundred so-called hos- 
pitals in this city,” said a famous 
surgeon, “which are nothing but board- 
ing houses. Some down-and-out 
woman, instead of starting a boarding 
house, rents an old residence in some 
once fashionable district, puts a lot of 
beds within the rooms, gets a second- 


some- 


hand operating table, a gas stove, an 
ald wash boiler to boil instruments in, 
fits up a so-called operating room, and 
then starts what she calls a hospital for 
surgical or maternity cases. She usually 
charges very high prices to lure the 


well-to-do. God help a man or woman 
who gets into a place like that! 

“You'll find, usually, that when a 
physician or surgeon does resort to such 
places he is out of caste in the good 
hospitals.” 

But a hall-mark is being put on hos- 
pitals and on surgeons too in America 
these days, so that you and I can keep 
ourselves in safe hands if we only ask 
the hospital whether it is under the 
““minimum-standard” endorsement of 
the American College of Surgeons—and 
ask our surgeon whether he is ad- 
mitted to practice in a “minimum- 
standard” hospital. 

In asking him this question you are 
only asking: 

“Doctor, will other doctors and 
surgeons—your associates—have an op- 


portunity to pass on the work you are 
going to do on me?” 

If he answers “yes,” you may 
that he is a controlled surgeon. 
answers “no,” and cannot explain t}); 
answer, show him the door. 

There will be other surgeons row 
the corner—in this new day of surgery 
—who will not stand by the old fogy 
code of not taking another’s man’s case, 
who will help you. They will under. 
stand why you wanted to change doctors: 
and they will have thousands of doctors 
behind them, approving their action, 
for they will consider it only a pari of 
American surgery’s big clean-up. 

The American College of Surgeons, 
during the past eight years, has spent 
more than a third of a million dollars in 
establishing itself. Of this amount in 
the last five years over $219,000 has 
been expended to better the environ- 
ment in which surgery is performed, 
namely, to better the hospitals. 

This is the money of surgeons them- 
selves with the exception of $90,000 
granted by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Six thousand surgeons are now paying 
th&expenses of the work. 

Medical schools are recommending 
their students for internship in the 
“minimum-standard” hospitals; people 
of wealth are learning to make their 
contributions only to hospitals that have 
adopted the “minimum standard.” 

And now the College of Surgeons is 
expecting you and me—the public— to 
understand what they are trying to do. 

I have said that in certain towns, 
notably on the Pacific Coast, mass 
meetings have been held to inform the 
public of the new movement. A mass 
meeting may be held in your town some 
day. It will probably afford you an 
opportunity to see and hear the leading 
surgeons of your community. 

These mass meetings have seemed to 
be pretty drastic methods with some 
surgeons of the old school. But surgery 
must always be drastic even when it is 
performed on the professors of surgery 
themselves. 
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Bank Directors 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


§ be house was his wife’s but would 

come to him after her death. 
Those had been the terms of the will of 
his uncle, a domineering old man with 
something more than the usual mascu- 
line love of authority, so that he had 
contrived to carry his to the grave with 
him. 

James Ellington wondered whether it 
might be concerning the house that his 
wife wished to see him, after all these 
years. Was it, perhaps, to ask his legal 
advice? 

He was slightly bewildered not only 
by the circumstance of having been sent 
for, but by the fact that he was obliged 
to watch his step a trifle on a stairway 
once so familiar. 

He had noted a different wall paper 
in the hall; and the prints showing jolly- 
faced monks drunk in a wine cellar 
pictures that he and his daughter had 
once quarreled about, he putting her 
finally in her place, wit! < good deal of 
satisfaction—no longer hung on either 
side of the mirror. Of course! Yet it 
galled him. For he nad his own natural 
passion for direction. 

His daughter paused, her hand on the 
knob of her mother’s door. She had 
waited until the ver, last minute to 
give him the truth that was hateful 
to her. 

“T sent for you because in her de- 
lirium mother calls for you. She talks 
of the days when she was a girl-—when 
you both cared.” 

So! This came as a distinct shock to 
him. He felt of his tie with heavy fin- 
gers, squared his shoulders ever so 
slightly, blinked slowly twice. 

Some one opened the door at the other 


cud of the hall. It was Miss Clytie 


Latimer. One saw her neat, handsome 
figure silhouetted. 

He wondered how she would greet 
him, just what she would say to him. 
Of course, she had always sided with his 
wife—one of those friendships built not 
so much on a personal loyalty as on 
feminine loyalty to the feminine. Well, 
they had managed, these three women 
between them, to make a sort of matri- 
monial pariah of him; to stamp him— 
him, mind you, with all his good brains 
and abilities—as a man unable to man- 
age and dominate his own household. 

But even if Miss Clytie Latimer might 
not have been entirely equal to the situ- 
ation (if one could fancy Miss Clytie not 
being perfectly equal to any situation) 
the awkward necessity was cut short. 
His daughter opened the door of her 
mother’s room and stood aside to let 
him enter. 

“Go softly, please. Do not disturb 
her.” 

She entered also and closed the door 
after her. 

James Ellington shot a_ lightning 
glance at her that spoke unbroken thun- 
der. He liked too well to give directions 
to be able tolerantly to receive them. 
Then, good Lord! directions from this 
upstart daughter of his concerning her 
mother and his wife! Well, he had in- 
deed been needed at home! He slipped 
again into his relation to these women- 
like a hand into an old glove—and took 
certain quick resolutions that fastened 
it, so to speak, with a firm snap round 
the wrist. For he had certain tenacities, 
old-fashioned if you like, one of which 
was that a woman once a man’s wife was 
always his wife, despite whatever incom- 
patibility and separation. And the same 
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applied not less to a man’s child. Let 
this girl with her delicate air side with 
her mother all she liked—even to the 
point of a physical likeness—she could 
not get away from the fact that she was 
his child. There are a few grim facts in 
the world that you cannot brush aside. 
He remembered well enough, too, the 
time when she was little and helpless and 
dependent and he gave her directions; 
told her not to hold her fork in her left 
hand, ordered her not to speak until she 
was spoken to; and she obeyed him, 
meekly enough, oh, meekly enough, I can 
tell you! And now, disapproval, direc- 
tions, orders! 

James Ellington brushed the annoying 
thought of her aside, with his hand, and 
went to his wife’s bedside. 

She lay pale and beautiful in the dark- 
ened room, singularly girlish. He felt 


“GO SOFTLY, PLEASE. 





DO NOT DISTURB HER” 


anew his old astonishment that a |): || 
frail person like that could ever have | ad 
sufficient strength to separate hersf 
from him. He had always consiste1) ||; 
known that woman was the weaker \ «s- 
sel. But the fragility of this woman, 
frangibility one would have said, |:ad 
never struck him quite so forcibly. So 
slender! So little! Such delicate hans! 
Why, you could take her up and break 
her! And this was the woman who |\ad 
defied him, and defying him, had effec- 
tually barred the way to his ambitions. 

For his domestic defeat had gone hard 
with him. But for this miserable a‘fair, 
this absurd incompatibility, he and |iis 
wife living apart all these years— ten 
years now, she in one town, he in an- 
other, not fifteen miles away—he would 
have been (he felt no doubt in the world 
of this) a successful man to-day, one of 
the directors of the Citizens 
Bank of Beverly, instead of 
merely its solicitor. 

It all lay with the President 
and Chief Director of the 
bank, Crowderby, and with 
Crowderby’s prejudice 
against divorced or 
rated” men. Crayton, Jenks, 
and Kimberly, the other di- 
rectors, would no doubt have 
overlooked a thing of that 
sort, since Ellington — had 
qualities that would have 
made him a valuable ally. 
They had prejudices, too, to 
be sure, and two of them 
were church wardens, yet hie 
felt he could have established 
himself with them notwith- 
standing. But Crowderby 
was a masterful person, bull- 
headed and_ old-fashioned. 
Well, for his part, Ellington 
understood Crowderby’s 
viewpoint perfectly. He 
was old-fashioned himself, 
damn it! But what hurt was 
that he knew that Crow- 
derby’s real reason had at 
bottom less to do with pre)- 
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HE ALWAYS FELT A SENSE OF 


udice than with shrewd business judg- 


ment. Crowderby was a shrewd busi- 
ness man, with keen insight; a born 
director. You couldn’t fool Crow- 
derby. And Crowderby’s unspoken 
argument, Ellington knew, would have 
been this: Why should a man who has 
failed in the domination and direction of 
his own home; who has been unable to 
rule a little frail woman like Ellington’s 
wife, why should such a man be con- 
sulted as to the best way to manage a 
bank, the investment of other people’s 
moneys, the placing of important loans, 
the bank’s general policy, what people 
to favor and what ones not to favor; 
when to be open-handed and when to 
squeeze hard? Yes; and the worst of it 
was Crowderby was right. 

If there had been anything dramatic 
to justify the separation; some other 
man, some scandal, even, on his own 
part! But no, there was nothing to 
show but incompatibility, and that 
silence and extreme refinement of his 
wife which threw more blame upon him 


BITTERNESS WHEN HE DEPARTED 


than many vituperative words could 
have done. 

And all this was at the bottora of the 
fact—yes, he was shrewd enough to 
know that—that these men met without 
him, sat about the large glass-topped 
table in the directors’ room of the bank, 
Crowderby generally far back in his 
chair, with his elbows on its arms, his 
fingers spread and their tips fitted neatly 
together, heavily abetting and support- 
ing one another. Yes, though no word 
had been spoken, Ellington knew this 
was why these four men sat in the com- 
fortable green-leather chairs without 
him. 

They called him in, sometimes, but 
never for consultation; only for legal 
advice. At such times he did not feel 
himself privileged to sit far back in one 
of the leather chairs; and he was far 
from putting the tips of his fingers to- 
gether contemplatively. Instead, he 
was more likely to sit on the edge of the 
chair, so as to shuffle his papers about 
more readily on the table, the more 








ate 
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quickly to produce the facts or evidence 
which the directors might at the moment 
demand. He always felt a sense of bit- 
terness when, his usefulness over, he 
rose and departed, leaving the others to 
their further consultations. And yet he 
understood Crowderby’s estimate of him 
perfectly. There was no one, he knew, 
to compare with Crowderby for insight. 
It was that precisely which made 
Crowderby’s approval and selection so 
covetable. 

Well, it should be conveyed to Crow- 
derby as soon as practicable that it was 
not merely Ellington’s daughter who had 
sent for him because his wife was at 
death’s door, but his wife had actually 
called for him, wanted him. 

He moved the small medicine table, 
to make more room, placed a chair for 
himself with clumsy but considerate 
care beside the bed, sat down and 
watched her almost curiously, as a 
physician might, or—a bank director, 
considering gravely some question of in- 
vestment or authority. 

It was not until he had sat so some 
moments that the sound of his entrance 
seemed to penetrate her deep abstrac- 
tion and reach her remoteness. She 
opened her eyes, and looked about her, 
as though trying dimly to account for 
something. At last her glance took on 
vague recognition. Her voice was full 
of wonder, almost incredulity. 

“Ah you have come!” 

He watched her gravely, very observ- 
ingly, his eyes narrowed, a little trick of 
keenness he had caught from Crowderby. 

Just then, his wife reached out a pain- 
fully slender hand; the delicate gesture 
at the same time demanded and begged 
his attention, his touch. 

The half-dazed look in her eyes, 
hauntingly unfamiliar to him, told more 
than a hundred reports could have done 
of the seriousness of her illness. 

“Oh, I was so afraid you wouldn’t 
come! But then I thought, ‘Oh, surely 
he will! One doesn’t hold anything 
against a person, when—’” 

She smiled. Her voice trailed off. 


Was she afraid of death? Was it jos. 
sible she was going to ask his forgive. 
ness? Well! 

Then suddenly the remote vagueness 
of her eyes drifted into her speech. 

“You see, I am just twenty 
to-day!” 

He remembered that she was that ave 
when he married her. 

“And I’ve worn the white dress with 
the purple ribbons.” 

He remembered that too. 

“The one you liked best. And you 
remember the moonlight night?” 

He remembered several of them. 

“Feel under my pillow. They are 
there. Take them out and see. I asked 
Eleanor to put them there.” 

Eleanor, on the other side of the bed, 
laid a quick hand on the pillow. 

“Mother, mother! Don’t try to talk. 
Just rest.” 

“What has she under her pillow?” he 
said. 


ne 


“Oh, it’s nothing, please—of impor- 
tance.”’ It was unendurable to her that 
he should know this thing. 

“Yes, it is,” he said, narrowing his 
eyes. ‘‘ What is it?” 

His wife turned her head toward him. 

“A package of your letters.” 4 

So! He put her hand back on her 
breast, really agitated. Well! He 
shoved his chair back and got to his feet. 
Indeed! He looked curiously at the sick 
woman a moment, then, not at her but 
through her, beyond her, at other things 
—at the bank’s offices, really, in Bev- 
erly. Then he turned and walked back 
and forth, like a man who needs room 
to think. 

So! The Lord had delivered his 
enemy into his hand! So! he had been 
judged and flaunted by these women, 
overruled and despised by them in times 
gone by. For the daughter’s sake, the 
mother had given him up in that former 
reserved and quiet way of hers; for the 
mother’s sake the daughter had dared 
to scorn him; and now, see the balance 
turning in his hand! He was delighted 
and amazed. He had never hoped that 
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his justification would bloom suddenly 
like this, over night, among all the 
sterile rods of their egotism and self- 
approval. 

Not that he had not known from the 
beginning that he was right. The only 
difficulty had been to make other people 
know it as surely. Not that he did not 
have some faults. Most of us have. All 
of us are human. But in the main he 
knew that he had been right. And 
Crowderby was right, too. Shall a man 
be anything else than master in his own 
house? Shall women have the power to 
flaunt and humilfate him? And, of 
course, the world had sided with the 
When does it not! He had 
been put down as a man with whom his 
wife and daughter would not live! 

He had always believed it was mainly 
his daughter’s fault. Now he was sure. 

\s though to corroborate and estab- 
lish the truth, the sick woman spoke at 
that very instant, putting out blind, feel- 
ing fingers on her daughter’s head bent 
on the pillow. 

“No. This is Eleanor. 
where is your father?” 

The girl rose tense and white. 


women! 


Eleanor, 


BANK DIRECTORS 


HE GAVE HIMSELF TO REVIEWING THE YEARS NOW CLOSING 
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He could afford to condescend now. 
He could very nearly have felt a little 
sorry for the girl. He was almost a dig- 
nified figure as he stepped to the bed and 
with a gesture waved her away. She 
went to the window and stood with her 
back to him, one closed hand dragging 
her cheek down tensely, looking out un- 
seeing at the blurred and swimming 
landscape. 

He sat down by the bed again; pulled 
the chair under him a little, between his 
legs, got out his eyeglasses, and began 
polishing them, like a man giving him- 
self over to a really important matter. 

“‘Eleanor,”’ he said, holding the glasses 
to the light, throwing a glance in his 
daughter's direction, and rubbing the 
lenses further, “there are some matters 
that inexperienced people of your age” 
(she was twenty-five, but he was in no 
mood to allow her any wisdom) “cannot 
understand. You don’t know anything, 
for instance, about the bonds of mar- 
riage. Your mother, here, and I, were 
married.”” He let that sink in, adjusting 
his glasses carefully. He took time to 
straighten them and to tuck his hand- 
kerchief in his pocket with deliberate 





SO TO HIS LIKING 
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little downward proddings of his fore- 
finger. “‘ Married in the sight of God 
and man. You can’t undo that.” He 
allowed this, also, to sink in through the 
hard soil of her disapproval of him. 
Then he added narrowly, “the institu- 
tion of marriage is something a whole 
lot older than your opinion of me!” 

He glanced over his glasses at her 
once. Then he settled back in his chair. 

Again, but giving no evidence of hav- 
ing heard him, his wife was speaking: 

“Do you remember the sprig of helio- 
trope you gave me?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I do remem- 
ber,” he said cordially. ‘‘I remember 
the sprig of red geranium.” 

The girl at the window hid her head 
in her arms that rested on the sash. 

She had never felt close to her father, 
but always she had believed passion- 
ately in her mother’s cause. Not that 
she had understood it. She had never 
grasped, that is, how in the first place 
this marriage could have occurred. She 
had gathered—this was from something 
Miss Clytie had once said—that it had 
saved her mother’s father from financial 
disgrace, or something of the sort. Well, 
she understood that. She herself might 
even have been capable of marrying 
some one she did not care for to save her 
mother from suffering; but this recon- 
ciliation, this strange cropping out of a 
real affection that she never would have 
supposed could be there . . . 

Meantime her mother was speaking: 

“T wanted the letters near me. We 
were not separated much, so there are 
only a few. We were so happy for a 
little while. I like to remember. I'd 
like them buried with me. It will show 
you forgive me and I'd be more at 
peace.” 

“Well,” she heard her father answer, 
“as you like. But I guess you won’t be 
going yet, now you’ve got more to live 
for.” (It was his way of being jocose.) 
“T’m glad you cared to keep them. I 
always burn letters myself, except busi- 
ness ones. But I daresay, if keeping 
them gave you pleasure, there is some 


sense in it.”” (It was his way of bx 
generous.) Eleanor could hear | 
moving a glass and a bottle on the me:|i- 
cine table to new places. (It was 
way of being deliberate and at hon 
“T never wanted Eleanor to kno) 
the voice from the bed said soft 
“Not until ’m gone. Then, I want jer 


to open them and read them. It \‘j] 
help her to understand.” 
“There are some things,” he said 


pointedly, “that Ellen does not uncer- 
stand. Probably never will.” 

His wife’s white hand, frail and deli- 
cate as a skeleton lehf, in its effort to 
reach him had fallen across his knee. 
He put it back gently on her breast as 
he had done before, rose and thrust |\is 
hands deep in his pockets. 

“Now, I’m going away for a while, to 
get some rest. You try to lie quiet and 
rest too.” 

He went to one window, drew thie 
blind down a little, and let it fly up to 
the top. It was his old custom. How 
many times in her childhood Eleanor 
had seen him do this! He moved to the 
second window, and treated its shade in 
the same manner. When he came to thie 
third window Eleanor had _ already 
moved away from it. There was tli 
quick downward touch, then, its shade 
flew up, too, leaving the upper panes 
bare. 

“T don’t like your ‘in-the-gloamings- 
oh-my-darlings.’”’ 

He was surprised at himself that hie 
had said it. Was it harshness or jocose- 
ness? No; it was simply that he had 
yielded to the temptation to show tliat 
he really was master in his own house. 

“Your mother needs sunshine,”’ lic 
said. “Everybody needs sunshine.” 

Yet he was not thinking of his wife or 
of Eleanor really at the moment. He 
was thinking of the comfortable direc- 
ters.room in the bank; with its gener- 
ous glass-top table and leather chairs. in 
which the window shades, much to |iis 
liking. were always at the top. 

At the moment that the last one flew 
up the nurse came in at the far door. 
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equivocally efficient person. 





She was a practical, un- 


She glanced at her patient, 
at Eleanor, at the back of 
the master of the house, 
who was just closing the 
door after him, at the 
shades; then went about in 
« businesslike way pulling 
them down. Men never 
seemed to her forceful, only 
pathetic, precisely because 
they were so completely 
self-deluded in believing 
themselves to be forceful 
lt was the reason, really, 
that she could never lose 
her temper with them. 

James Ellington had 
supper alone, served by a 
respectful, well-trained 
ll iid. 

After the meal, he rose 
and crossed the hall to the 
He seated himself 
before the fire. Its warmth 


library. 


was pleasant. His toes 
pointed out. His hands 
grasped his knees. Pres- 


reached for the 
poker, and broke up the two 
large lumps of coal into 
smaller pieces, which blazed and crack- 
led, very obedient to his proddings. 
hen, he stood the poker with exactness 
in its place, and leaned back in his chair. 
Unconsciously, his fingers spread slowly 
ind his hands approached each other, 
intil the fingers rested at last tips to 
tips, like Crowderby’s. Then he gave 
himself to reviewing the years now 
closing so extraordinarily and so to his 


nes 
liking. 


ently he 


Perhaps the most striking, say domi- 
nant, thing in those years was his wife’s 
silence, rather silences. It was these, 
eally, which had in the end given her 
her triumph over him; they were the only 

eapons she had deigned to use; things 
too intangible, too ethereal to wrest 
from her. He had spoken harshly, and 


turned on her hotly a hundred times, 
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HOW UTTERLY SWEPT AWAY WERE ALL THE OLD FASTNESSES! 


only to face again that pointed stiletto 
silence of hers. 

He had sometimes admitted to him- 
self that it might have been a mistake 
to marry that particular type of woman 
on the terms he had offered, namely, the 
saving of her impractical old father from 
disgrace; it was as good as putting « 
weapon in her hands. Nevertheless, he 
recalled his old belief that a man, let 
him be masterful, downright masculine 
and masterful, can make a success of 
anything. Of course, for some ten years 
he had seemed to fail. Yes, but look at 
the facts now! Here he was, back, and 
on terms better than he could have 
asked. 

He and his daughter had never got on 
well together, particularly when in her 
teens she took to having strong opinions 
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of her own. Well, it was natural enough 
for his wife to side with her. He could 
even be generous about that now. 

He returned to the thought of the let- 
ters. Think of his wife having cherished 
them. A sprig of heliotrope too! He re- 
membered perfectly the white dress with 
purple ribbons and had liked it. But 
think of her cherishing and remember- 
ing that fact! The thing he remembered 
best was not the heliotrope—though he 
knew that to be her favorite flower. He 
remembered rather, with a dash of 
pleasure and a speculative smile above 
his touching fingertips, that brilliant 
spray of vivid geranium that he had 
given her on the day that she had 
accepted him, and he had kissed her de- 
terminedly against her will, and had 
said, ““There! I feel exactly the way 
that flower looks!” 

It was pleasant to remember this in 
the light of the present, so pleasant that 
it made him sleepy. He closed and 
opened his eyes. A sofa nearby with a 
rug on it invited him. He wheeled it 
into the firelight, and lay down, adjust- 
ing the pillow comfortably. 

The flames of the fire had died down, 
but the glow of it was spread very 
friendly throughout the room. Ah, one 
does not find comforts like this in a 
boarding-house! His hand slipped down, 
down, a little at a time onto the rose- 
wood curve of the sofa. The wood was 
warm through and through. 

Yes, it was extremely pleasant to be 
in his own home again, a man re- 
established, re-instated. He opened his 
eyes ever so little, very drowsily. What 
was the light he saw? The glow of the 
fire? Of course. No! That was sun- 
light on a large generous glass-topped 
table. This green-leather chair he was 
sitting in was extremely comfortable, 
only it wasn’t a chair (he opened his 
eyes again very slowly and closed them 
still more slowly); it wasasofa. It even 
seemed to him, drowsily, that Crow- 
derby would go so far as to offer him 
some sort of apology. Those drinking 
prints must be put back. Well, it didn’t 


matter! He made a very slight spas. 
modic motion with one leg, hardly per- 
ceptible, which was really an effort to 
swing one leg largely over the other 
while he sank back in the green-leat|ier 
chair! Fancy her having remembered 
all these years his liking for a certain 
dress! He would tell Crowderby that. 
some day, just for a touch.—Ye, 
really—extremely comfortable! 

Several hours passed by. No one dis- 
turbed him. Once a coal fell on the 
hearth pan, but he continued to breathe 
evenly and did not waken. Later, some 
of the burnt-out coals settled together, 
with a noiseless thud; and a little heap 
of ashes at the back of the grate fell 
down over them, darkening them. He 
slept on, indifferent to any change. 

An hour or so after midnight the 
nurse on her own initiative tiptoed down 
to the library, opened the door cau- 
tiously, and looked in. The master of 
the house was lying still, profoundly 
asleep on the sofa, a dark nearly indis- 
cernible figure in the almost obliterated 
glow of the fire. The hand hung down 
straight and heavy touching the floor. 
It was a powerful hand. Yet it hung 
helpless now, the nurse noticed, like a 
child’s. She took a few noiseless steps, 
unfolded the rug at the bottom of the 
sofa, and laid it lightly, deftly, and with 
great economy of effort over the sleep- 
ing man. She was efficiency—a kind of 
detached feminine efficiency incarnate. 
Then, too, the longer she lived the more 
she felt that she must take care of men, 
protect them, in a way. Not that she 
liked them; she did not. She was even 
distinctly cynical about them, but she 
was not unkind. “They are all so fear- 
fully helpless and so childish,” she liked 
to say. 


Eleanor stood listening intently at the 
door which she had just locked and 
which led into the hall. Had her father 
heard her? Might he have wakened? 
Would he come? 

Her heart was going wildly, straining 
like a flag beating in a wild wind. She 
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returned to the low stool near the lamp- 
light, and let the letters fall apart again 
in her lap. The short explanatory letter 
from her mother, lay open and like a 
living thing on the top. 

Allin a moment! In so short a time! 
(nd everything could change so utterly 
as that! And to think that life had often 
seemed to her a small, cramped thing 
which now billowed out all round her 
in such terrible ample folds. How ut- 
terly swept away were all the old fast- 
nesses and probabilities! And that all 
this could happen in silence, without 
tumult, without sound. 

She began to understand vaguely now, 
some of her mother’s gentle awful quiet- 
ness, like the awful quietness of stars 
that look down forever on abysses of 
space. She began to know something of 
how all the great forces of life work, 
utterly apart from men’s gossip and 
their chatter. Oh, the long sufferance 
and taciturnity of this frail, reticent 
spirit! All these years and no word! 
The past years of her own life seemed to 
her scolding, chattering magpie things 
against the silence of this. The sensitive 
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body, so still in death now, was not more 
still, more incommunicable than her 
mother’s spirit had been all these years 
about this thing—this thing of which 
her father guessed nothing—this thing 
of which no one in the world but herself, 
now knew anything unless— 

Her heart leaped! The knob of the 
far door turned and Miss Clytie entered 
softly. Yes, Miss Clytie knew! There 
was no word needed. They stood facing 
each other quietly, profoundly, like two 
women in a Greek bas-relief—with some 
deep immortal knowledge open between 
them. Miss Clytie’s eyes commented 
nothing, only asked permission that she 
might go on into the other room to pay 
the tribute of her understanding and 
devotion to that spirit which had slipped 
away from its long endurance and its 
silence. 

When she was gone Eleanor sat down 
again with the letters, piecing this and 
that together. It was not James Elling- 
ton, but James Latimer that her mother 
had loved, Miss Clytie’s poet brother, a 
beautiful and fateful person, who had 
died many years ago, on the eve of her 





MISS CLYTIE KNEW! 


THERE WAS NO WORD NEEDED 
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mother’s marriage to James Ellington. 
These were James Latimer’s letters, 
beautiful and burning, still. When her 
mother in her delirium had called with 
such yearning “James, James, come 
back to me!”’ it was not for James El- 
lington, but for James Latimer that she 
had called. And the hcliotrope and 
the white dress and the white moon- 
light... 

It seemed to Eleanor that her mother’s 
long silence wrapped her about, and pro- 
‘uced in her an utterly intense quiet. 
She seemed to stand alone and remote 
in the most strange and terrible deliver- 
ance. Those few lines of her mother’s 
letter had told her. She was not the 
child of a loveless marriage, as she had 
long supposed. She was not her father’s 
child. None of his blood ran in her 
veins. She was the child of James 
Latimer. 

And it was as though Life had re- 
spected her mother’s silence, and this 
secret. For Life had remained silent 
even when it had the chance to speak. 
It had offered no comment or interfer- 
ence at that moment, only a few hours 
since, when this knowledge and these 
letters had lain so unsuspected under her 
mother’s pillow; and her father had so 
nearly had them, had he wished, in his 


keeping. 
Suddenly, her heart leaped again, 
painfully. A hand was trying the 


knob of her door cautiously, then find- 
ing the door locked, it shook the knob 
angrily. 

Remembering, she hurried to the door, 
hiding the letters in the bosom of her 
dressing gown as she went; turned back 
the key and faced James Ellington’s 
anger. 

“You know I forbid locked doors!” 
he said. “Secrets, I suppose, between 
you and your mother!” 

“Oh, hush!” she said softly, the hand 
on her bosom tightening convulsively. 

He thrust his head forward, peering 
at her, shocked in his turn, his arrogance 
suddenly faded. 

“You don’t mean to say she’s gone!” 


Eleanor resealed the packet, exac'|, 
as it had been. It was not so difficul! |, 
guard the letters as she had feared. | |e 
had no curiosity about them. It was 
not the letters that mattered, of course. 
the real triumph !ay in the reconciliat ivy, 
and his wife s last request. 

The funeral was very simple, attended 
only by some fifteen or twenty old 
friends; but Crowderby and the other 
three bank directors were there; «|| 
dressed alike, all looking much alike, ex- 
cept Crowderby who was heavier than 
the others and who wore spats; and «| 
holding their hats at the exact same 
angle of sympathy on their forearms. 

Throughout the ceremony Ellington 
sat holding the sealed packet. Crow- 
derby to whom it had been explained 
that not only had there been a reconcili- 
ation, but a complete vindication, was 
much impressed by the real dignity of 
the man. He felt almost a little humili- 
ated that he had so long misjudged him. 
Well, they would make amends. 

At the last and most terrible pause of 
all, Ellington rose, took a few steps, 
stood for the fraction of a moment by 
his wife’s body, then put the letters 
under the faintly pink rose which Miss 
Clytie had put in the delicate hands; 
looked once at the inscrutable face, then, 
with an almost imperceptible but suffi- 
cient gesture to proceed, stepped back. 

The four bank directors were impres- 
sive as they stood in unpremeditated 
formation, two on either side of the hall, 
all with the same sympathetic dignity, 
all looking steadily ahead of them, 
while the frail feminine burden was 
borne past them. 

They were observed as dignified and 
notable guests by everyone except the 
efficient, businesslike nurse, whom Elea- 
nor had asked to remain for a few days. 
She stood on the lowest step of the stair- 
way, looking at them, thinking incor- 
rigibly, as she had thought hundreds of 
times before, of how men need to be pro- 
tected and cared for, being so helpless 
and so childish—and so grave, too, the 
way children are—over nothing. | 
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The Sorcery of the Trailing Hound 





BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


fe that ancient trilogy of mysteries 
the way of the serpent 
m the sand, the way of the bird in the 
air, and the way of a man with a maid 
| would add a fourth: the mystery of 
the trailing hound. 
common phenomenon which is less un- 
derstood and less appreciated than this. 
\ good dog of any kind will perform a 
miracle of trailing before our eyes, yet 
we remain unimpressed. Probably our 
apparent disinterest is less a matter of 
sluggish observation than it is a lazy ac- 
ceptance of something really very won- 
derful. For the thing is marvelous; and 
a study of it cannot fail to elevate our 
consideration for the whole canine race. 
The place is a wild sea beach. The 
situation is a lonely uninhabited island, 
miles off the Carolina coast. The time 
is just after sunset, and the evening glow 
is suffusing with a warm and rosy light 
the long thickets of sweet myrtle, the 
towering yellow pines, the waste sand 
dunes, the tawny surf. The characters 
in the picture are my hound Trigger and 
I—in this business at hand mentioned 
strictly in the order of their relative im- 
portance. From a wood-road that has 
wound duskily through the semi-tropical 
forest of the solitary coastal island, we 
have suddenly emerged upon the beach. 
Before us in the sundown rolls the At- 
lantic. I am just beginning to experi- 
ence those vague heavings of heart that 
one nearly always feels upon encounter- 
ing the ocean in the sunset, bringing with 
them longings for lost loves of the long 
ago and all that, when my romantic rev- 
erie is suddenly interrupted by the be- 
havior of my hound. He, too, is think- 
ing, and rather urgently and definitely 
of a lost love; for he has come upon the 


unsolvable 


Perhaps there is no 


trail of a deer. Some time in the late 
forenoon—so I judged by a careful ex- 
amination of the tracks—a buck had 
come out of the forest and had paced up 
the beach. He had walked, as I after- 
ward ascertained, some two miles down 
the sands, enjoying, no doubt, the wild 
freedom and solitude of this savage lone- 
liness. The beach sands were dry and 
powdery and drifting; they were of the 
whispering, faintly hissing variety, fine 
and arid. As the wind moved them 
among the blades and stems of the beach 
grasses they made a faint sibilant shrill- 
ing. In such Sahara dryness how could 
a buck leave a scent, at least such a trail 
as Trigger could pick up easily? Yet, 
such a scent had evidently been left; or 
would it be fairer to say that the hound’s 
nose found what nothing else in the 
world could discover—an aroma shed 
many long hours before? . . . Human 
noses appear to be chiefly decorative, 
and sometimes dubious in that capacity, 
both as to shape and to color; and they 
have so far degenerated as to have lost 
all power to detect any save the grossest 
and most flagrant scents. We smell a 
rose at a distance of a yard, perhaps, 
and a petunia bed has our awareness at 
a greater distance; a hound’s nose, 
trained to roses, would surely take up 
the odor at two hundred yards or more. 
Man’s nose scents not the bob white at 
all. A good setter or pointer, working 
up a damp breeze, will wind the bird 
across an acre field. 

But the mere fact of Trigger’s picking 
up the trail was not what most interested 
me, since that I accounted for simply by 
giving his nose its due. But how was he 
able, I wondered, to know which way 

the buck had gone? Why did he not 














WHEN HE LAYS EYES ON THE GAME, TRAILING, IN THE STRICT SENSE, IS OVER 


run the back track? To put the larger 
question, How does any dog, following 
any trail, know which direction to take? 
Here on this dry sea beach, with a trail 
a halfday old, perhaps Trigger was to 
answer the question for me. I say “ per- 
haps,” for this problem is one which has 
never been definitely solved. I hope to 
be able to establish certain presumptions 
in favor of certain views. 

Apparently, to take up the trail, the 
hound made no use of his sight. Nor 
have I ever noticed definitely that a 
trailing hound would make use of his 
eyes to guide him. At such a time, the 
hound’s eyes have in them a liquid wild 
luminance, bright and undetermined, by 
ho means concentrated to close observa- 


tion, and seeming to express in eerie 
light the awakening of clairvoyant 
powers in other senses. 

Probably, both the sense of sight and 
the sense of hearing come occasionally 
into use. Not infrequently I have ob- 
served a trailing hound pause to listen, 
especially in a thicket, in the hope that 
some noise made by the quarry might 
direct him. Sometimes the hound is 
thus guided. He often rejoins the pack 
through giving a momentary ear to its 
wild music. But the sense of sight can- 
not, in the nature of the case, often be 
brought into play. A trailing hound is 
not frequently afforded a chance to see 
clearly the contour of the tracks that he 
is following; therefore, he can rarely rely 
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THE 


on the sense of sight to assist him—save, 


of course, In actually laving eyes on the 
vame. But when he does that, the 
matter of trailing, in the strict sense, is 
over. In woods, in powdery sands, over 
dry hard ground, tracks will either be 
invisible or distinguishable as mere 
scratches and holes. A hound never, 
like a wilderness hunter, rakes aside the 
leaves and the pinestraw to discover the 
imprints of a wild fugitive. That a dog 
depends much on sight is highly im- 
probable; that he occasionally is as- 
sisted by it is possible—especially if he 
he a wise old hound. The sagacity of 
such a creature would hardly permit it 
to leave unemployed a salient sense. 
But when we consider with what readi- 
ness and avidity a hound will run a trail 
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in the dark, or when no tracks are ap- 
parent, we understand that the sense of 
smell is the master agent in this per- 
formance. 

I remember with what deep interest 
I watched one night an old hound 
unravel, in the glimmering sands of a 
moonlit glade in the pinelands, the 
trail of a gray fox. Hunting foxes by 
moonlight in the Southern woods in mid- 
winter used to be a favorite sport of 
mine; and it taught me something of 
the behavior of hounds trailing at night. 
I was afoot; and, in trying to keep 
ahead of the fox in the general direction 
of my hound’s advance, I was afforded 
a close and interesting view of the wary 
fugitive. Into the faerie glade he stole 
silently, looking very small and tired; 





THE TRAIL WAS SO HOT THAT THEY TORE DOWN THE BACK TRACK 
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seeming also excessively bored. Because 
of uncertainty—hardly by design—he 
proceeded to make what hunters call a 
“trail puzzle.”” He ran here and there, 
pausing, listening, peering into the 
silent woodlands that ringed the glade. 
Of course, the trail that he left was a 
very crisscrossed affair. After he was 
gone, my hound named Weser came up. 
She immediately detected my presence; 
but evidently as game I was insignifi- 
cant. The tracks of the fox were dis- 
cernible in the sand; but the hound 
could not possibly have followed them 
by distinguishing the direction they took 
through seeing the way in which the im- 
prints pointed. For perhaps five min- 
utes Weser wound her way through the 
mazy trail; at length, with a triumphant 
yowl, she announced that the mystery 
had yielded to her patient art. In this 
macadam-flagstone-concrete age of ours 
we know that pet dogs seldom have a 
chance to see a human track. Yet they 
trail their owners. If I were to hazard 
a venture as to which dog probably 
placed habitually some dependence upon 
sight to guide him over certain places in 
a trail, I should say the bloodhound. At 
least, men who have trained blood- 
hounds to do their eerie work have told 
me that these great dogs (mild and 
gentle by disposition) can be taught the 
direction that a fugitive has taken by 
the direction in which his tracks point. 
But after all, if any trailer had naught 
but his sight to guide him, he would not 
trail far. The greyhound, for all his 
agility and fleetness, for all the wild 
vigor of his sight and hearing, is prac- 
tically worthless on a trail. 

The dog’s great business in a slow and 
obscure pursuit is not in seeing the track 
but in snuffing up the scent. Yet, with 
all his ability as a noser, how can the 
hound tell, merely by this single sense, 
which direction to take? One leads to 
the trail’s cold and empty end; the other 
leads to the quarry. ‘Seldom, indeed, 
will even the most poorly equipped 
hound take the wrong direction. And, 
apparently, the hound has but this one 


sense to guide him. But I have hea: 
old woodsmen declare that a hound on 4 
very hot track gets more than scent: | 
actually gets a delicious taste as we'll! 
I am not prepared to say that he doe. 
but often, while working out a “hy. 
corner”’ into which a stag or a fox his 
been pressed, I have watched unwearie:| 
dogs working greedily with their mout}). 
open, close to the ground, as if they were 
satisfying, in some degree, the keen 
sense of taste. Occasionally a hari|- 
pressed quarry will drop foam or blood, 
or both; and these the following hounds 
will mouth up eagerly. I am not sure 
that the hound employs the sense of 
taste in trailing; but I am inclined to 
believe that there is something of trut|, 
suggested by the old woodland expres- 
sion, “That hound’s tasting the trail.” 
I may add that trailing hounds almost 
always work with their mouths open. 
whereas hounds running by sight often 
close theirs. It is possible that, upon 
viewing the quarry, the sense of sight is 
called upon to do what taste and smell! 
had been doing. 

Yet even with the two powerful senses 
of taste and smell at work, the trailing 
hound does a wonderful thing in heading 
in the right direction. My hound 
Trigger, on the lone sea beach, took the 
right direction, and with but the faintest 
hesitation. He turned southward. | 
saw that the tracks of the buck were in- 
deed headed that way. I caught the 
dog, led him northward along the beach, 
turned him about seven or eight times 
so as to confuse his sense of direction, 
and then put him on the trail again, 
being careful to point him in the wrong 
direction. He snuffed knowingly to the 
right, to the left, gave me a look of re- 
buke as if he were asking what kind of 
silly game I were trying to play, turned 
southward, and settled down to the slot 
Despite my attempt to fool him, or at 
least to test him, he was not in the least 
uncertain. 

Several explanations can be offered for 
Trigger’s mastery of the situation; and 
these will, of course, apply to any other 
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hound. The first is that he has a nose 
of such keenness that he could scent mer- 
cenary motives in a missionary to Molo- 
kai; that his powers of smelling are ad- 
justed to a nicety so exquisite that he is 
able, even on an old trail in dry sand, to 
determine which end of a trail is going 
to “pick up,” and which one has in it 
the element of fading away; that he has 
certain guides which are not commonly 
understood; and the last explanation is 
that there exists in the trailing hound an 
abiding element of mystery. Often, in- 
deed, good dogs will make a temporary 
false start down the wrong end of a trail; 
hut they are usually swift to correct their 
error, and they do it in that shamefaced 
way that seems to prove that they con- 
sider it the most gauche and amateurish 
of faults. 

To illustrate this point I may say that 
early one morning it was my good for- 
tune, on the dewy borders of a great 
tupelo swamp not far from home, to 


IN ORDINARY CHASE REYNARD PREFERS TO SULK UNDER THE BUSHES 


walk up three full-antlered stags. They 
had been lying together under a fragrant 
‘ranopy of dwarf pines; when started, 
they rocked lithely away at right angles, 
crossing the misty open woods. My two 
dogs were in the bush-hung pathway be- 
hind me, and they had not seen the deer. 
Quietly, I took them off into the woods 
and brought them abruptly on the steam- 
ing trail. It was so hot that they yelped 
joyously in unison and tore down the 
back track. The younger and swifter 
hound was leading. Perhaps thirty 
yards they thus raced; then the older 
dog overtook the younger, snarled and 
snapped at it viciously, whirled, and 
came tearing back. The two made the 
turn simultaneously; and it appeared to 
me that the old dog had administered a 
rebuke to the impetuous youngster for 
playing so silly a trick. Nor is it unusual 
for a trained dog to admonish and to 
punish a misbehaving youngster. Many 
times in the woods I have watched 
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hounds hesitate on trails, run back and 
forth a little, take small circles; but al- 
ways at last the puzzle would be solved. 
Of course, there naturally comes a time 
when the last vestige of scent vanishes 
(or evaporates, or makes its own pecul- 
iar escape); how long before this occurs 
will depend on the strength and the 
quality of the original scent, and those 
atmospheric conditions such as stillness 
and dampness which are favorable to the 
long retention of odors. It is said that 
a good bloodhound will follow a human 
trail that is twenty hours old; I have 
known a deerhound to follow one fifteen 
hours old, and to take notice of one older 
than that. But the hours intervening 
had been windless damp ones. Damp- 
ness holds scent; but rain will wash it 
away. When the sun is hot and the 
wind is blowing, when the earth is ex- 
posed and dry, any scent, however 
heavy, will be soon dissipated—or at 
least with relative quickness. I have 
seen hounds completely lose a trail while 
crossing a dry ridge and pick it up again 
in a cool damp hollow beyond. 

We have seen the hound Trigger tak- 
ing the right end of a trail on a bare 
beach. In the woods his method is some- 
what different. And the difference so 
observed may assist us in understanding 
this mystery of the trailing hound. If 
my observations are correct, it is easier 
for a dog to follow with certainty a trail 
through the woods than it is along bare 
ground. The reasons for this presumed 
truth are interesting, and have never, I 
think, been discussed. 

In wildwoods a good hound “travels 
on the bushes.” He is forever, unless 
literally on the tail of the quarry, smell- 
ing grass, bushes, low-sweeping limbs. 
Of course, he gets scent of the game from 
these—possibly a sort of general aroma 
that the wild creature has left in brush- 
ing by; certainly, in the case of deer, the 
powerful and permeating odor, faintly 
sweet (and in the deer noticeable to 
human beings) from the great scent- 
glands behind the knees on the back 
legs. While it is difficult to make an 


estimate such as the following, it is pro}- 
able that these glands utter a more 
heavy and arresting scent than do the 
glands between the hoofs. The scent 
deposited by the deer’s knee-glands is 
usually left just at the height to which 
a dog stands; and that fact accounts for 
a hound’s traveling high through brushy 
undergrowth. A close observer in the 
woods, before he looks for tracks, can 
generally tell whether a hound is follow- 
ing a fox or a deer; a fox, wild turkey, 
rabbit, raccoon, or the like will hold a 
dog on the ground; a deer that has 
walked through brush will incline his 
pursuer to lift his head. True, Reynard, 
in traveling fast, will do much jumping 
over and through bushes—“‘high-sidling” 
as it is sometimes called; but in an ordi- 
nary chase, when stealing along craftily, 
he prefers to skulk under and around 
bushes. Of course, the same thing is 
true of a deer—that is, unless in wild 
flight, he will dodge and skulk. I have 
often seen deer moving about naturally, 
or but slightly startled, deliberately 
choose to squeeze under a barbed wire 
fence rather than jump over it, and 
stoop and almost crawl to get under a 
leaning tree that could have been much 
more easily leaped. Yet the height at 
which a deer stands determines that 
much of the scent he leaves shall be de- 
posited higher than that left by smaller 
game. 

Much of the foregoing information 
may appear obvious; its restatement, 
however, seems necessary to a careful 
examination of a hound’s pursuit of a 
deer through brushy country. Here, 
how can he tell in which direction his 
quarry has gone? It seems not unlikely 
that a buck, let us say, brushing through 
a clump of myrtles or bays, passing from 
south to north, will leave more scent on 
the south side and on those leaves turned 
that way than he can on the sides of the 
leaves which he would not brush in fol- 
lowing such acourse. Precisely the same 
thing is true of a deer’s going through 
grass, either the common low growths or 
the knee-high sorts like broom sedge. 
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One who has watched the action of a 
careful hound following a difficult trail 
through grass will have observed with 
what intelligent and delicate solicitude 
the sagacious trailer has paused to sniff 
up and down the stems and leaves, giv- 
ing special attention to both sides of the 
blades. It is not at all unlikely that such 
a dog’s amazing power of scent is ca- 
pable of detecting against which side of 
the grass-blades and stems a deer has 
been consistently brushing, and of being 
thereby enabled to de- 
termine the direction 
which the game has 
taken. 

But the mere power 
of the hound to carry a 
cold trail properly is not 
the most remarkable 
feature of his ability: 
he possesses the artistry 
of high discriminative 
powers. Of course, as 
of men, so of dogs: 
there are kinds and 
kinds. There are some 
dogs, even some 
hounds, that have no 
virtues in the woods; 
and at home they seem 


alps 
little more than hearty Bows 


appetites. But the . 
trained hound can be 

taught to run a fox and 

nothing else, or a deer, 

or a raccoon. Yet in 

woods wild enough for one of these 
creatures to be found, it is likely that 
many will be present. The trained dog 
will enter a dewy maze of cover, reject 
allurements in the way of scents as 
tempting as sin, and by nothing will be 
turned aside from his urgent business of 
finding the proper quarry. Despite his 
powers of discrimination, the hound 
commonly either does not distinguish 
between the deer and the wild turkey or 
else he considers the two equally im- 
portant. Every deerhound I ever knew 
would take a turkey-track; but the 
latter must be very fresh. The scent 
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given off by a wild tur- 
key is quite heavy and 
penetrating; but inas- 
much as it is not pro- 
duced by regular 
glands, as is the deer’s, 
it is the more readily 
dissipated. It is some- 
what amusing to watch 
a good hound reach the 
place in the trail of a 
turkey which marks the 
great bird’s taking 
flight. There is, of 
course, no more trail; 
and possibly a few 
rare hounds know 
what this sudden end 
means. But the average trailer will be 
painfully, irreconcilably baffled. — It 
seems to the dog what witchcraft or 
necromancy seems to man. 

As the hound takes the turkey-trail, 
so the bird-dog will occasionally follow 
a deer-trail. Naturally, he follows the 
turkey, finding in it the amazing climax 
of all his trained ambitions. The be- 
havior of a setter or a pointer after a deer 
is usually something of a burlesque. I 
have seen a bird-dog run after a deer and 
bark violently at it, thinking it, no 
doubt, of the cattle family, which all 
bird-dogs regard as having been created 
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for their occasional diversion. There are 
a few instances on record of bird-dogs 
which have been trained to follow and 
to point deer. With a dog thus broken 
I have had no experience; but it is evi- 
dent that the thing is possible. Indeed, 
with the truly sensible and intelligent 
dog, what education, and what effect 
from it are not possible? 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that the deer has distinct glands for 
secreting and giving off scent, whereas 
many other wild creatures (especially 
the birds) have apparently but a general 
aroma which identifies them. The reason 
for this difference is possibly simple: 
birds usually find one another by calling. 
Deer find one another by following the 
scent—which is, after all, but a silent 
language, a tacit message which becomes 
a menace to the creature leaving it when- 
ever the enemy picks it up. Deer regu- 
larly follcw one another by scent; occa- 
sionally they will bleat. But by nature 
they are singularly silent, self-effacing 
creatures. One of the most exciting 
woodland sights that ever came to my 
vision was that of a buck, in the mating 
season, following at full speed the trail 
of a doe. He was running with his head 
low; and after he had passed, an exami- 
nation of the trail showed me that the 
doe had passed not long before. 

When the good hound enters deer- 
country, it is not to be thought that he 
unravels the mystery set before him 
without distinct effort—of a sort which 
appears to have something mental in it. 
but the 
chances are that he will encounter com- 
plications. And our respect for his 
ability will be heightened if we briefly 
consider some of the difficulties which 
may assail him. 

Let us say that he is fairly started on 
a stag’s track; a possible complication 
may be met if the hound’s buck crosses 
another deer’s trail. In short, the dog 


He may have clear sailing; 


is thereby afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for mislaying the original find. 
Some owners of hounds do not make 
much of such a mistake; but a fastidious 


hunter will consider his hound guilt) 
reprimand if the trailer is lured ay ., 
from the first track. How difficuli jj 
may be to hold this trail is appreciat« 
if one considers that the second tr::| 
may be much fresher than the first: 
such a case the hound is not only called 

upon to discriminate between the two, 

but to follow the less inviting one. [s 

not this something like an actual test of 

moral character? I have known old 

hounds which could staidly tread t)\)is 

safe and narrow path; and I have known 

many that would leave it, especially if 

a pack were working. A tried hound, 

trailing slowly and alone, with no pace 

set by a pack and no mob-psychology 

thereof to trouble him, will hold the 

original scent. If the conflicting slots 

are of the same relative strength, does 
not his constancy establish the curious 
fact that he can distinguish between in- 
dividual deer? If each animal has its 
own individuality and its accompanying 
aura, the hound’s task is not so difficult 
as might appear. A common dog can 
trail his master in a crowd of people 

Why, then, should not a hound, with his 
patrician nose, be capable of following 
his particular deer? That each animal 
should have its own peculiar aura seems 
the more likely when we consider that 
thus members of a family could follow 
one another with certainty, as they do 

And therefore I believe the good hound, 
at the intersection of trails, says to him- 
self: “‘Here’s a stranger that has just 
passed; but I must hold to my own 
deer ’—or words to that effect. 

Another complication which the hound 
must meet is the “patchy” trail. The 
deer may pass over a piece of burned 
ground, or earth that is very hard and 
dry. He may—and probably he is very 
designedly fond of doing this—wade 
some distance through water. Upon 
taking a notion to be startled, he may 
make a few little leaps of twenty or 
twenty-five feet (I know of one carefully 
measured jump of a few inches over 
thirty-two feet). The deer may, in graz 
ing, or purposefully in dodging, leave 











































great many doubles in 
his trail. Seldom, in- 
deed, unless hotly 
pursued, or unless 
traveling some beaten 
track, does a deer 
leave a straight trail. 
All these irregularities 
of the nature of the 
ground and of the 
deer’s movements 
naturally produce a 


broken trail. When 
\ the good hound strikes 
i a break, his momen- 


take him 
across the hi- 
atus and into 


tum may 


ik DAMPNESS RETAINS SCENT, WHY SHOULD NOT STILL WATER? 


the fresh scent beyond. If not, he usu- 
ally begins to circle, and one of his ares 
will soon eross the deer’s line of travel. 
If the difficulty is with running water, 
the hound cannot depend on any scent 
that he will pick up in that. But from 
very careful observation of hounds and 
of their behavior in taking a trail through 
still water (such as a small pond, a 
lagoon, or a bayou) I am persuaded to 
believe that they may get a certain de- 
gree of scent from this element. If 
dampness retains scent, as it assuredly 
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does, why should not still water? And 
as the tendency of all these classes of 
odors is to be dissipated by rising and 
by evaporation, it is reasonable to con- 
jecture that the surface of the quiet 
yater might give off some odor from the 
deer that the hound is following. How- 
ever, I do not believe that water, if it 
holds scent at all, will hold it long. 

It is not to be thought that all good 
hounds are distinguished by the same 
virtues. One will have a phenomenally 
cold nose; one will always tell the truth; 
one will have the ability to follow im- 
placably a single trail; one will be gifted 
to unravel the snarls in a tangled skein 
of scent; another will have the bottom 
to run all day. With such qualities in 
the pack, both the hunter and the quarry 
are sure to have an interesting time of it. 
And not the least pleasure to the sports- 
man is the study to distinguish the gifts 
of the different dogs, 
and the watching 
with what fidelity to his 
particular virtue each 
hound will conduct 
himself. Soda, per- 
chance, will find the 
trail; Whisky will fol- 
low it longest; Nip and 
Tuck will cover the 
breaks; Check and 
Mate will take care of 
all doubling; Hammer 
will snap at a puppy 
because he wants to run a fox, and will 
otherwise give the youngster ‘a training 
in manners; Trigger will disdain a hot- 
ter scent than the one which the pack is 
working. All this is very human, very 
appealing—having in it elements of the 
whimsical, but always the deeper ele- 
ment of mystery; for after all the expla- 
nations and conjectures for a hound’s ex- 
cellence have been made, there remains 
the exciting possibility of something 
just a little beyond our immediate ken. 
And this we might as well call sorcery. 





The Secrets of Success 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


(This is the first of a new series of burlesques which will satirize the enterprising Literatur: 
evoked by certain twentieth-century cults and tendencies with which all readers are familiar—an 


“outline of the newer idiocy,” as Mr. Leacock tersely expresses it. 


The following article deals 


with the development of “personal efficiency,” “personality,” and “success.’’—Editor’s Note. 


THE NEW RACE OF BIG MEN 
AND BIG WOMEN 


EAR friend reader—for you will 
not mind my calling you this, or 
both of this, for I feel already that we 
are friends, are we not, don’t you?—let 
us sit down and have a comfortable 
get-together visit and talk things over. 
Are you aware that there is big move- 
ment going on in this country, and that 
a lot of big-hearted men and ever so 
many big women are in it? Perhaps 
not. Then let me try to tell you all 
about it and the way in which the 
world is being transformed by it. 

No, don’t suggest sending me any 
money. I don’t want it. Neither I nor 
any of these big men and women who 
are working on this thing want money. 
We all take coupons, however, and if 
you care to cut out any coupons from 
this or any other journal and send them 
to me I shall be glad to get them. But, 
remember, sending a coupon pledges you 
to nothing? It does not in any way bring 
you within reach of the law, and you 
may cut out as many as you like. Only 
a little while ago a young boy, scarcely 
more than a man, came into my office 
in great distress and in evident remorse. 
“What have I done?” he moaned. 
“What is it?” TI asked. “I have cut 
out a coupon,” he said, wringing his 


hands, “‘and sent it in.”” “To where?” 
I asked. “To Department B. The 
Success Editor, Box 440-J. Phoenix, 


Arizona.”” “‘My dear friend,” I said, 
“cutting out a coupon pledges you 
to nothing.” He left my office (after in 


vain offering me money) a new being. 
I may say that he is now at the head of 
one of the biggest dried-prune businesses 
in Kalamazoo. 

In other words, that boy had found 
the secret of success. A chance remark 
had suddenly put him in the path of 
Opportunity. 

Now, my dear reader, you may be, 
all unknowing, in exactly the position of 
that young man. You may be, like 
him, on the very verge of opportunity. 
Like him, you may need only a friendly 
shove to put you where you belong. 

Now this movement that I am in, 
along with these big women, etc., that 
I spoke of, is a movement for putting 
success within reach of all, even of the 
dullest. You need not despair merely 
because you are dull. That’s nothing. 
A lot of these big men in the movement 
were complete nuts before they came in. 

Perhaps it is a new idea to you that 
success can be deliberately achieved. 
Let me assure you, on the contrary, that 
achieving it is the only way to get it. 

I wonder, for example, if the thought 
has ever occurred to you that you 
would like your salary raised. If so, 
nothing is more simple. Read the 
chapters which follow and your salary 
will be raised before you finish them. 
After having studied the literature of 
this big movement for success, I can 
tell you of hundreds, of thousands, of 
men and women in this country whose 
salaries have been raised beyond recog- 
nition. 

What would you say, for example, to 
earning sixty-three dollars a week with- 
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out leaving home, and using only your 
spare time; and that, too, at an agree- 
able occupation, needing no preparation 
and no skill? Do you want to do it? 
Well, that is what young Edward Bean- 
head—Kid Ed, they call him—is doing 
right at this minute in Houston, Texas. 

Or what do you say to cleaning up 
half a million cold in a fortnight; on the 
sale of an article indispensable to every 
home in the country, easily understood 
and never out of order, patent applied 
for? Well, that was what was done by 
Callicot Johnson—Cal. Johnson, they 
generally call him, at least if they’re 
busy, or Millionaire Johnson, or Lucky 
Johnson—they call him a lot of names 
like that. You can see his picture in 
half the papers in the country—Bull 
Johnson, he’s often called—you must 
have seen him. Well, here was a man, 
this Cal, or this Bull, who never knew 
till he was forty-one years old that he 
had personality, and then all of a sudden, 
one day—but, stop—I'll tell you later 
on all about this Bull, or Buffalo John- 
son. They often call him Buffalo. I 
merely say that at present Buffalo—or 
Buff—is at the head of one of the 
biggest nut syndicates in El Paso. 
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Or how would you like to imagine 
yourself becoming the head of one of 
the biggest mercantile concerns in the 
country? Would you have any use for 
it? I mean, would it make a hit with 
you? If so, I shall have to tell you 
presently about Robert J. Rubberheart— 
Bull Dog Bob they usually call him. It 
occurred to Bob one day that eighty-five 
per cent 
squandered in 


of his efficiency was being 
but, no, I'd better keep 
it. Suffice it to say that you can see, 
in the back pages of almost any of the 
current magazines, a picture of Bob at 
his mahogany desk in his office in that 
mercantile firm. He is pointing his 
finger right at his stenographer’s eye, 
and underneath him is written, “This 
man earns ten dollars a minute.” Well, 
that’s Bob. He has cut out the waste 
of his efficiency and he has “made 
good.” 

But talking of Bull Dog Bob and the 
way he “ made good,” reminds me of a lot 
of other cases which I have met in my 
study of this big movement, of men, 
yes, and of women, who have 
good.” Perhaps you don’t realize, 
reader, that no matter if a man is a long 
way down, almost down and out, he 
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can still “come back” and “ make good.” 
If a man has got sufficient pep and grit 
not to let the sand get choked out of 
him he will come back every time. [am 
thinking here specially no doubt 
you -of the instance of the Hon. 
E. Final Upshot, now one of the leading 
men, one of the big men in the senate 
of Nicaragua. Yet there was a man who 
had been nearly beaten out by fate; 
health gone, friends gone, memory gone 

-he couldn't even have remembered 
his friends if he’d kept them—money 
everything in fact, except that 
somewhere away down in that man was 
sand. And so one day just by chance, 
Ed—his friends now always called him 
Honest Ed—saw in a paper but 
don’t let’s spoil the story. 

In any the real point is that 
men like Buff. Johnson, and Bull Dog 
Bob, and the Honorable Final Upshot 
have got personality. That’s it. Some 
of them had it from the start but didn’t 
know it. You may be in that class. 
Concealed in men was an un- 
suspected asset, like the jewel in the 
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And having personality, they set to body 
work to develop themselves. Thie 
built up their efficiency. They studied 
their bodies. They took exercises whic! 
gave them constitutions like ostriclies 
They eliminated waste. They chewed 
their food for hours before they 
Realizing that a ferruginous diet breaks 
down the tissues and sets up a sulbter- 
fuge of gas throughout the body, thie 
took care to combine in their dict 
proper proportion of explosives. Having 
grasped the central fact that the glor 
of a man’s strength is in his hair, thes 
people, by adopting a system of rub)ing 
(easily learned in six lessons and 1- 
volving nothing more than five minutes 
of almost hysterical fun every morning 
succeeded in checking the falling of the 
follicles, vapillary basis of the hair 
itself. In short, as one of the greatest 
of them has said, “Hair power is rai! 
power.” 

As with personality and efficiency, » 
with memory. These men of the class o/ 
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which we are speaking, grasped the idea 
that Memory Means Money. To gain 
it, they adopted a simple formula (easily 
learned in six lessons without sending 
money) first invented by the ancient 
\ztecs, but now made available for 
everybody by the splendid efforts of the 
famous Doctor Allforce. The doctor, 
whose picture shows him to be a G. D. 
M. of Kansas, is often called (presum- 
ably by his friends) the Wizard of 
Mind Power. He is a man of whom we 
shall have a lot to say. Undoubtedly 
the man has psychic power. Whether 
or not it is the selfsame psychic power 
enjoyed by Ancient Chaldeans and the 


Magi who make the Magi Water, is a 
point on which we must not try to 


pronounce. But the man certainly has 
it, and no doubt it was for that that 
Kansas gave him his G.D.M. The Doc- 
or claims that memory can be built up 
vy a rearrangement of the colloid parti- 

of the human brain. So convinced is 
the doctor of the validity of this daring 
claim that he offers a personal guarantee 
of $100 (one hundred dollars) for any- 
body disproving it to his satisfaction. 
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Thus far, no single professor of any of 
the colleges (all known to be effete) has 
come forward to challenge this daring 
piece of scientific prophylaxis. In short, 
as the doctor himself says, Hypothesis 
is truth! 

But we must not talk of the Doctor 
too much. We shall have plenty to say 
of him in his place. Just remember him 
as the Man Who Does Not Forget. We 
only mention him here in this connection 
as one of the big men whose ideas are 
reshaping the globe. Indeed, the Doctor 
himself gone on record with the 
words, “I can reshape your head.” 

But even all that we have said does 
not exhaust the scope of this great 
movement which is building up a new 
race of men and women. There are 
bigger things yet. Have you ever 
thought of the large place that love 
plays in this world? Perhaps not. You 
may be too big a boob to have thought 
about it. And yet it is a thing about 
which every well-constituted man and 
every well-constructed woman ought to 
think. If you have hitherto been clean 
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the new life and the new success you 
have probably never read the booklet 
(obtainable anywhere or to be had by 
cutting out a coupon) entitled How to 
Choose a Mate. Apart from its obvious 
usefulness at sea, this is a little book 
that should be studied by every young 
man and woman in the land. It is 
written by a man whose name of course 
you know, Dr. O. Salubrious, Med. Mis. 
Wash. He practically gives it away. 

It may never have occurred to you 
how many men in picking a mate, or’a 
life companion, or even a wife, make a 
bad pick. There are ever so many cases 
on record where serious dissatisfaction 
arises with the selection which has been 
made. With so many to choose from, 
this seems unnecessary. If you will 
study the work of Dr. Salubrious you 
will see that he makes the bold claim 
that men and women are animals and 
they should mate with the same care as 
is shown by the lobster, the lizard, and 
the graminiferous mammalia. 

But for the moment we need follow 
the Doctor no farther. The essential 
idea which arises from what we have 
said above is that a new race of men and 
women is emerging under our eyes. 
These people like Cal. Johnson and Dr. 
Salubrious and Doctor Allforce and the 
Honorable Final Upshot are a new set 
of beings. Alive with personality, using 
one hundred per cent of their efficiency, 
covered with glossy hair rich in its 
natural oil, forgetting nothing, earning 
sixty-three dollars a week at occupations 
which fill only their leisure time, these 
people are rapidly inheriting the earth. 
As Doctor—himself has put it, “ The 
future will delong to those who own it.” 

Do you want then, reader—and I am 
asking you for the last time—to be in 
this movement or out of it? Or no, let 
me put it in the striking way phrased by 
Allforce, “Can you afford to be out of it?” 


A CHAT ON PERSONALITY: WHAT 
IT IS AND HOW TO GET IT 

Let us therefore proceed to study out 

this question quietly and systematically, 
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taking nothing for granted. We have 
said above that personality is the great. 
est thing in the world. But now let ys 
ask ourselves: How do we know + hiat 
personality is the greatest thing in the 
world? From what corollaries do we 
draw this hypothesis, and is such an 
innuendo justified? In other words, 
who says so? 

Our answer to this is very simple. 
The greatest men in the world, thiose, 
that is to say, who draw the larvest 
salaries, do so by their personality. Ask 
any truly great man how he made all 
his money, and he will always tell you 
the same thing. The bigger the man is 
the more loudly he will say it. 

The other day I had a few minutes’ 
conversation (I couldn’t afford more 
with one of the biggest-priced men in 
this country. “To what,” I asked, “do 
you attribute your own greatness?” 
He answered without hesitation, “To 
myself.” 

Yet there was a man who has the 
reputation of being the second biggest 
consumer of crude rubber in this country. 
He may do it and he may not, but he 
has that reputation. I asked another 
man, a large consumer of adjustable 
bicycle parts, how much he thought he 
owed of his present commanding position 
to education. He answered emphiati- 
eally, “Nothing.” Something in his 
tone made me believe him. 

Now the common element in all these 
men is personality. Each one of them 
has a developed, balanced, nicely ad- 
justed well-hung personality. You feel 
that as soon as such a man is in your 
presence; when he enters a room, you 
are somehow aware that he has come in. 
When he leaves, you realize that he |as 
gone out. As soon as he opens bis 
mouth, you know that he is speaking. 
When he shuts his mouth, you feel that 
he has stopped. 

Until the recent discoveries of the 
success movement it was not known 
that personality could be acquired. We 
know now that it can. 

For the acquirement of personality, 
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“DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY FAST?” 


Contrast the picture of Edward Beanhead at his frugal lunch while his spare moments are given to study, 
with that of his two office associates. 


the first thing needed is to get into har- 
mony with yourself. You may think 
that this is difficult. But a little practice 
Make the 
effort, so far as you can, to set up a 
bilateral harmony between your inner and 
When you get this done 
start and see what you can do to extend 
yourself in all directions. This is a little 
hard at first, but the very difficulty will 
lend zest to the effort. As soon as you 
begin to feel that you are doing it, then 
try, gently at first, but with increasing 
emphasis, to revolve about your own axis. 
When you have got this working nicely, 
slowly and carefully at first, lift yourself 
to a new level of thinking. When you 
have got up there, hold it. 

As soon as in this way you have got 
yourself sufficiently elongated and ex- 
tended you will have. gained the first 
step in the development of personality, 
namely Harmony—in-other words, you 


will soon show you how. 


your outer ego. 





are completely and absolutely satisfied 
with yourself. If you were a nut before, 
you will never know it now. 


The next great thing to be acquired is 
optimism, cheerfulness, the absence of 
all worry. It is a scientific fact that 
worry has a physical effect upon the 
body, clogging up the cesophagus and 
filling the primary ducts with mud. 
Cheerfulness, on the other hand, loosens 
up the whole anatomy by allowing a 
freer play to the bones. Begin each day 
with a smile. When you rise in the 
morning, throw open your window wide 
and smile out of it. Don’t mind whom 
you hit with it. When you descend to 
the breakfast table try to smile at your 
food, or even break into a_ pleasant 
laugh at the sight of it. When you 
start off to your place of business, enter 
your street car in a bright and pleasant 

yay, paying your fare to the conductor 
with a winsome willingness. When you 
go into your office, remove your coat 
and rubbers with a pretty little touch of 
bonhommie. Ask the janitor, or the 
night watchman, how he has slept. 
Greet your stenographer with a smile. 
Open your correspondence with another 
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smile, and when you answer it, try to 
put into what you write just the little 
touch of friendly cheerfulness that will 
win your correspondent’s heart. It is 
amazing how a little touch of personal 
affection will brighten up the dull routine 
of business correspondence like a grain 
of gold in the sand. 

Don’t sign yourself “Yours truly,” 
but in some such way as “Yours for 
optimism,” or “Yours for a hundred 
per cent cheerfulness.” But I will show 
you what [ mean in a more extended 
way by relating to you the amazing— 
but well-authenticated —story of the 
rise and success of Edward Beanhead. 


THE REMARKABLE CASE OF 
EDWARD BEANHEAD 


AN AMAZING STORY OF SUCCESS 


In presenting in support of what has 
been written in the preceding chapters 
the instance of Edward Beanhead, I may 
say that I have no doubt whatever of 
It is too 

I have 


the authenticity of the story. 
well attested to admit of doubt. 
seen this story of the rise of Edward 


Beanhead (under his own and other 
names) printed in so many journals that 
it must be true. The more so as the 
photograph of Beanhead is reproduced 
beside the story, and in many cases the 
editor gives a personal guarantee that 
the story is true. In other cases readers 
who doubt are invited to cut out a 
coupon which will bring them a free 
booklet that will give them a course on 
Leadership. 

Another proof of the truth of the 
story is that Edward Beanhead’s salary 
is often inserted and printed right across 
the page. I forget what it is; in fact, it 
is not always the same, but it fills all the 
available space. 

In many cases Beanhead in his photo- 
graph is depicted as actually pointing at 
his salary with one finger and saying, 
“Do you want to earn this?” 

Skeptical readers may suggest that 
Edward must have owed his start in life 


to early advantages of birth and we: 

he may have been a prince. This is 
so. Beanhead had no birth and 
wealth. Accounts differ as to wher 
was born. Some of the documents 
reproduced in the best advertising pa 
represent him as a bright little farm |) 
from Keokuk, Iowa. It is well known, 
of course, that most railroad presidents 
and heads of colleges come from there. 
Pictures are numerous which shoy 
Beanhead barefooted and with a five- 
cent straw hat, standing in what looks 
like a trout stream. There is a legend 
“From Farm Yard to Manager's Di 
Another writers, however, 
shows Edward as beginning his carcer 
in a great city, running errands—at «1 
admirable speed and labeled “ Karn 
his first dime.” 

All this, however, is a matter of con- 
troversy. The only thing of which we 
can be certain is that Edward Beanhead, 
as a youth just verging into manhood, 
was occupying a simple station as some 
sort of business clerk. Here came thie 
turning point of his life. By a happy 
accident Edward came across a little 
booklet entitled Tutankhamen is a Dead 
One. What are you? Learn personal 
efficiency in six lessons. Write to th 
Nut University. Post office box 6, Canal 
Street, Buffalo. 

From this time on Beanhead’s spare 
minutes were spent in study. We have 
in proof of this the familiar illustration 
in which Edward is seen on a high stool, 
in his office at lunch hour, eating a bun 
with one hand and studying a book on 
personality in the other, while at the 
side, inserted in a sort of little cloud, one 
can see Edward’s two office companions 
playing craps with two young negroes. 
The picture is now rather rare, the little 
vignette of the crap game having prove: 
rather too attractive for certain minds: 
in fact some people quite mistook the 
legend “Do you want to make moncy 
fast?” 

Beanhead took the entire course, 0«- 
cupying five weeks and covering Per- 
sonality, Magnetism, Efficiency, Dy- 
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namic Potency, the Science of Power, 
and Essentials of Leadership. 
0 By the end of his course Edward had 
reached certain major conclusions. He 
is now saw that Personality is Power; that 
Optimism opens Opportunity; and that 
Magnetism Makes Money. He also 
realized that Harmony makes for Happi- 
and that Worry would merely 
carry his waste products into his ducts 
d unfit him for success. 
\rmed with these propositions, Ed- 
ward Beanhead entered his office after 


hess, 


s five weeks’ course a new man. 
Instead of greeting his employer with 

a cold “Good Morning,” as many em- 
er ployees are apt to do, Edward asked his 
superior how he had slept. 


Now notice how the little things count. 


It so happened that his employer hadn't 
slept decently for ten years; and yet no 
employee had ever asked him about it. 
Naturally he “reacted” at once. Ed- 
ward reacted back and in a few minutes 
they were in close confabulation. Bean- 
head suggested to his employer that 
perhaps his ducts were clogged with 
albuminous litter. The senior man 
vravely answered that in that case he 
had better raise Edward’s salary. Bean- 
lead acquiesced with the sole proviso 
that in that case he should be allowed to 
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organize his employer's business so as 


to put it on a strategic footing. Now 
observe again how things count. It so 


happened that this man, although carry- 
ing on a business which extended over 
six states and out into the ocean, had 
never thought of organizing it; and he 
didn’t even know what a strategic foot- 
ing was. The result was a second in- 
crease of salary within twenty-four hours. 

In the weeks that followed Edward 
Beanhead, now seated in a commodious 
office with flat-top desk and a view of 
the ocean and a range of mountains, 
entirely reorganized the firm’s business. 
His method was simple. The employees 
were submitted to a ruthless brain-test 
which eliminated most of them. The 
business itself was then plotted out on a 
chart so designed as to show at a glance 
all the places where the firm did no busi- 
ness. Banks in which the firm had no 
money were marked with a cross. By 
these and other devices Edward rapidly 
placed the business on a new footing, 
stopping all the leaks, focusing it to a 
point, driving it deep into the ground, 
giving it room to expand, and steering it 
through the rocks. The situation is 
perhaps more easily understood by stat- 
ing that henceforth the motto of the 
business became “ Service.” 
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The natural upshot of it was that 
before long Edward Beanhead’s em- 
ployer summoned him up to his office 
and informed him that he was getting 
old (he was seven weeks older than when 
we began with him), and that he was 
now prepared to retire to a monastery 
or to a golf club, and that if Edward 
wanted the business he could have it. 

Hence at the end we see Edward 


Beanhead sitting beside his desk, }).:/f 
revolved in a revolving chair and with 
a beautiful stenographer within easy 


touch. There are two little placards 
nailed up, one on each side of his head 
bearing the legends “Efficiency” and 
** Service.” 

And one wonders where are those 
fellows who were playing craps with the 
negroes. 


Improvident 


HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


“ ND I shall sing a song,” 


[ said, 


“Or sit upon a hill 
To watch the April breezes tease 
The freshet by the mill. 


“A primrose chaplet I shall weave 
And place upon my hair, 

Then run the fields the livelong day 
Nor give a thought to care.” 


This did I even as I sang 
And danced the glades along, 

But soon the primrose wreath was dead 
And dead was daylight’s song. 


“Tt had been wiser,” then said I, 
“If IT had made a hood 
To shelter me when darkness fell 
Upon the field and wood.” 
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Building an American Cathedral 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


( yf all the journeys I have made for 

work, and I have made many, I 
remember none more vividly than those 
to the cathedral towns of England and 
France. It was my good fortune to be 
obliged to visit the most important and 
beautiful in both countries, to return to 
them summer after summer during sev- 
eral years, and in each to live familiarly 
under the shadow of the cathedral, even 
sometimes in the close, at its very door. 
This is, no doubt, why the grandeur and 
beauty and charm of these great churches 
remain so fresh in my memory, and why 
something of my old pleasure in them 
to-day colors my visits to the cathedral 
now being built on the heights above 
Washington. 

The Washington Cathedral, however, 
has done far more than renew my earlier 
impressions. In a way, every gothic 
cathedral must renew the impressions al- 
ready received in other gothic cathedrals, 
since all are necessarily alike in their 
main features; though it is astounding 
how each has something of its own, in 
the detail of its architecture and decora- 
tion, or its site and surroundings, or the 
atmosphere with which centuries have 
filled it. The model of the Washington 
Cathedral shows that its architects have 
gone for their inspiration to England, 
above all to Canterbury and York; but 
what special characteristics will distin- 
guish it when it has been warmed and 
animated by daily use, and its stones 
toned by time, and the unexpected has 
occurred, as it did in almost all the old 
cathedrals where delays and innovations 
only emphasized the character, the 
present generation can neither know nor 
foretell. One thing, however, it does 
sive in its present stage which not one 


built in the past can give us now, and 
this is the chance to see the beauty of a 
cathedral in the making. 

Much of the history of the old cathe- 
drals is told in their stones, in the marks 
of their growth through the ages, in all 
that survives of the splendor with which 
generations of the devout enriched them, 
in all traces that remain of the rage with 
which generations of unbelievers dis- 
honored them. Also, of a number there 
are more or less complete archives. But 
there is an important part of their his- 
tory of which we have no adequate 
record. We know nothing of the actual 
manner of their building, and it is this 
building which to-day can be watched, 
step by step, on Mount St. Alban at 
Washington. The Old Masters, who 
cared for beauty of every kind and were 
realists in the rendering of it, seem, curi- 
ously enough, to have been indifferent to 
the ““Wonder of Work.” I can recall no 
painting or drawing of the building of 
any early church, romanesque or gothic, 
no painting or drawing that shows the 
workmen at their task, setting up stone 
upon stone of arches and buttresses, 
towers and spires that are marvels of 
height and grace and solidity to us who 
cannot surpass them, for all our inge- 
nious mechanical devices undreamed of 
by the old cathedral builders. A church 
is being built in a background to one of 
Van Eyck’s drawings of a Madonna or 
a Saint in the Antwerp Museum, and I 
cannot forget how careful is the render- 
ing of the building busily going on in the 
distance. There are other drawings and 
paintings of the time in which just such 
a suggestion may be found, for the Old 
Masters, being realists, usually painted 
or drew a background precisely as they 
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saw it. But, to my knowledge, not one 
has building for its principal motive, 
though a painting of the kind would be 
be as valuable a document as the early 
prints of the engraver bending over his 
block and the printer at his press. Nor 
have recent opportunities been taken ad- 
vantage of. The Pro-Cathedral in 
London was built not so long ago, the 
new Cathedral in Liverpool is still un- 
finished, but no artist seems to have been 
at hand to watch them through the vary- 
ing picturesqueness of their growth. 

The building of St. Patrick’s or of St. 
John the Divine must have been emi- 
nently pictorial; but I do not believe an 
artist in New York made any use of the 
subjects it offered him. Last winter, 
when a new department store was going 
up alongside of it, the view of St. Pat- 
rick’s was magnificent, and some artists 
did attempt to draw it. Often, unfor- 
tunately, the old cathedrals and churches 
have to be restored, and it is hard to un- 
derstand how anyone can then fail to 
see the amazing arrangement of the scaf- 
folding in itself, and its equally amazing 
contrast to the arches and gables and 
pinnacles and richly decorated surfaces 
at its side. I can recall especially how 
the west front of Rouen seemed to bor- 
row mystery and a strange beauty from 
the scaffolding under which part of it for 
a while was lost. And it is just this pic- 
turesqueness of building, this Wonder of 
Work, which should be attracting every 
artist in the land to Washington where 
the Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul is steadily growing day by day; 
where the apse stands complete with its 
outline of flying buttresses, a contrast to 
the choir still in the hands of the work- 
men, and to the nave, of which the foun- 
dations alone are as yet visible; where we 
can get some idea of what happened on 
the heights of Lincoln, and of Laon when 
the cathedrals there were rising in their 
glory. 

When I first visited the Washington 
Cathedral the apse alone was to be seen, 
trees thickly spreading down from its 
base at the eastern end, trees thickly 
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shutting it in on a level to the west 
suggestion anywhere of the greater bu |<- 
ing of which it was but a finished f; 
ment. If a fragment, however, it was i; 
itself quite perfect, that.is, where o)\\) 
its east end could be seen, either on =; 
proaching it from the town or stand 
immediately below it. As I looked to it, 
so well set upon its hill, I was at or 
struck by the effective beauty of the s). 
chosen by the new cathedral builders, 
if with the same unerring instinct t)at 
sent the old builders to the exact place 
where their cathedral would best com 
mand the town, and spring above it : 
a signal, a summons to prayer, for all {hie 
country round. Most of those old 
cathedral journeys of mine were mace 
by road on a bicycle, so that often I first 
saw the cathedral, French or English, 
just as the medieval pilgrims must have 
first seen it: a summons from afar, a 
mere shadow on the horizon, then gradu- 
ally taking substance and form with 
every turn of the wheel, until at last, 
there before me, it was transformed into 
towers and spires and buttressed walls, 
unmistakable, tremendously impressive, 
far more unbelievably picturesque than 
all the photographs and descriptions | 
had studied could give me the faintest 
idea of. 

And already the apse at Washing- 
ton is carrying on this cathedral tra- 
dition. It is a landmark for the town. 
You can see it from the steps of the 
Capitol and the windows of the Library 
of Congress, and from the Cathedral 
there is a vista looking down on Wash- 
ington. Drive, or walk toward Mount 
St. Alban, the highest ridge in Washing- 
ton, especially when you reach the 
bridge over Rock Creek, on Connecticut 
Avenue, there is the apse soaring above 
you, with every line of trees and hills 
leading to it, pinnacles and buttresses 
silhouetted against Washington’s bluest 
of blue skies, as memorable a landmark 
as the traveled American is sure can be 
found nowhere out of Europe. Seen in 
the distance from other directions, it is 
lopsided, abrupt at its western end, as 
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yet hardly explaining itself. But when 
nave and transepts are added, when the 
three towers rise above the completed 
building, Saint Peter and Saint Paul will 
dominate the landscape from every point 
of view as triumphantly as Laon domi- 
nates the plain below or Lincoln the 
low-lying fields of its Shire. 

In another respect the founders of the 
cathedral seem to have adhered to Eng- 
lish rather than French tradition. The 
French, who have always best under- 
stood the practical meaning of democ- 
racy, almost invariably placed the ca- 
thedral where it would be easy of access 
to the people, as well as to the aristocracy 
of Church and State, where it was the 
center of the town, an intimate part of 
the town’s life, so much so that gradu- 
ally little houses closed it in, and little 
shops leaned confidingly against its walls. 
The English, on the other hand, have 
ever preferred to draw sharp social lines, 
whose edges they have not blunted even 
now that socialism threatens to do away 


with them altogether. It is in character 


that the English cathedral, when pos- 
sible, should have held itself aloof, shut 


itself in with walls and_ prejudice. 
Nothing could be more unlike Rouen, 
for instance, inseparable from the town, 
than Wells, where the moat round the 
Bishop’s Palace used to seem to me a 
symbol of the great gulf between the 
town and the cathedral, though the gulf 
is wider at Canterbury and Westminster 
where huge gates are shut, in the one at 
night, in the other once a year to assert 
its rights. However, in Washington, the 
site, now somewhat apart, was really 
more a matter of necessity than of choice 
or instinct. 

Had a national church been erected 
in the beginning, as George Washing- 
ton wished, had it got further than 
L’Enfant’s plan, no doubt it would to- 
day be as intimate a part of the life 
of the City of Washington as a French 
cathedral is of the town it overshadows, 
though I cannot imagine that at the 
finest period of our colonial architecture, 
gothic would have been thought appro- 
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priate for a church designed as a nei 
bor of the White House and the Capit. 
But the sympathies of the founders of 
the cathedral are Anglican and, to the: 
the English cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages are the truest architectural expres 
sion of their faith. Those who take a 
more historic interest might think that 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s in Phila- 
delphia, or other colonial churches built 
by Episcopal colonists and so far spared 
by American progress, could have at 
least suggested a style more in keeping 
with the old government buildings in 
Washington and more expressive of tlie 
spirit of a country that had not been dis- 
covered when gothic was first the archi- 
tecture of the Church. Of all arehi- 
tectural styles, however, gothic has in it 
more of the atmosphere of prayer, except 
perhaps what might be called the ab- 
sence of style in the beautiful bare sim- 
plicity of the Friends’ Meeting House. 
Therefore, it was natural that gothic was 
thought by ecclesiastical authorities best 
adapted to meet and satisfy the religious 
needs of an Episcopal cathedral, in- 
tended to serve as a national cathedral 
so far as that is possible in our land of 
many sects and creeds. And as George 
F. Bodley of London and Henry 
Vaughan of Boston were both archi- 
tectural authorities, if modern, on gothic, 
they were appointed the first architects, 
succeeded, now that both are dead, by 
Frohman, Robb, and Little, also of 
Boston, with Mr. Cram and Mr. Fergu- 
son as consulting architects. Changes 
have been made in the original plans and 
changes possibly will yet be made, but 
what the cathedral will practically be is 
shown by the model of the complete 
cathedral where it stands in the vesti- 
bule of the Bethlehem Chapel. 

As to the site itself, the founders of 
the scheme, seeing Washington growing, 
expanding farther and farther with ever) 
year, looked forward to the time when 
the city will reach it, enclose it, and 
stretch out streets and avenues far be- 
yond, with the Cathedral as the center 
of the new Washington. Besides, the 
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meant this cathedral to have an educa- 
tional influence and had, therefore, to 
consider space for schools and colleges 
within the Cathedral Close. The old 
monasteries were headquarters of learn- 
ing, some of the cathedrals were col- 
legiate churches. But there is a differ- 
ence. Education in the old days was for 
a few only, and the few were mostly 
monks who sought the monastery’s 
peace that they might study undis- 
turbed, or priests who knew that with 
knowledge they could better rule and 
serve their flock. With education the 
people then had nothing to do and 
schools were not wanted for them. That 
they were the happier without educa- 
tion, I, personally, have no doubt, 
though the present generation does not 
agree with me, and education is consid- 
ered the people’s primary need and right. 
Not only will the Cathedral have its 
schools; it has them already, one for 
boys and one for girls, and these, to- 
gether with the Bishop’s Palace and the 
Dean’s House, make as it is a large and 
impressive ecclesiastical settlement on 
Mount St. Alban, of which the Cathedral 
will be the heart and life. 

Before this comes about, before the 
Cathedral gives the crowning glory to the 
new sanctuary of religion and education, 
it is possible that the dream of Wash- 
ington’s growth may have been realized, 
and that the huge city, extending to 
every side, will have to wait for the three 
great towers to complete the composi- 
tion, instead of finding them already fill- 
ing their appointed space. For, if bricks 
cannot be made without straw, neither 
can cathedrals be built without money. 
All depends on the faith and generosity 
of the people, even as it did centuries 
ago. If we do not know how the old 
cathedrals were built, we do know how 
their building was made possible, and, 
so far as this goes, conditions are much 
as they were. A great deal remains to 
be done in Washington, though I was 
surprised on my last visit to find how 
much had been done in a little more than 
two years. The beautiful old trees had 
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fallen to the west of the apse, a pity but 
inevitable—that there is no gain in our 
world without loss, is one of the trut|is 
of which the popular philosophers of my 
youthful days were forever reminding is 
In the cleared space the foundations 
have been laid for nave and choir, and 
amazingly solid they look. The old 
cathedral builders could do things whic 
we cannot hope to rival, but at least 
they had not learned to lay concrete 
foundations, though the Romans used 
concrete before there were any cathie- 
drais. Two floors there are to be, and 
from their construction already one cii 
get an idea of the maze in the old cathie- 
drals, with crypt under crypt, passages, 
chapels, rooms, strange corners, whic: 
helped Victor Hugo to see in Notre 
Dame a convenient hiding place for the 
puppets of his tale. Against such solid 
foundations surely nothing can prevail, 
and the building should be spared the 
tragedy so heart-rending in early cathe- 
dral annals, of columns giving, buttresses 
failing to hold up their arches, towers 
falling down, beauty disappearing never 
to be replaced. 

This colossal beginning gives the 
scale as nothing else could, an object 
lesson to the layman who is without 
technical knowledge of the arts of 
architecture and building, but an object 
lesson of unusual picturesqueness. Thi 
grove of fine old trees, with but few cut 
down, has simply receded and is still a 
green barrier to the west; the foundation 
of the nave, like a vast floor, stretching 
to it, no signs as yet of the enclosing 
walls, though the spot where every pier 
will rise is marked. To the east of the 
nave, the foundations become the base 
for a mass of scaffolding, with glimpses 
in between of arches and buttresses and 

ralls half finished, and, close by a tall 
slim concrete tower, extraordinaril) 
graceful as these towers always are, and 
all around heaps of dirt, piles of pale 
Indiana limestone with each stone cut 
and carved and labeled; workmen whee!- 
ing barrows, perched on dizzily high plat- 
forms, climbing up and down steep lad- 
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ders. It was when I climbed after them 
that I was most conscious of the im- 
mense size of the Cathedral. Far above 
the floor of concrete as I was, I thought 
I must have reached the triforium, but 
I was told that I was merely on a level 
with what would be the floor of the choir 
and therefore of the whole church. The 
completed building will hardly make so 
overwhelming an impression of bigness, 
solidity, height, for a cathedral, as 
Whistler said of a painting, is not fin- 
ished until all trace of the means to 
bring about the result has disappeared, 
and the elaboration of work, as I saw it, 
will be forgotten in the perfection it cre- 
ates. When, just beyond the choir upon 
which all this elaboration is now concen- 
trated, I came again to the finished apse, 
it seemed to me to be the clue to the per- 
fection, to the beauty of the building 
which is to rise from the concrete floor 
and emerge from the scaffolding. 

I found myself wondering as I stood 
there how soon this would be. The 
building of the old cathedrals often went 
on through years and centuries, so that 
you may see, as at Gloucester to take 
one instance, a beginning of Norman cul- 
minating in late Perpendicular. And 
yet, the old cathedral builders had a 
great advantage that, boast as we may 
of our American superiority, is wanting 
to cathedral builders in our country to- 
day. As I have said, cathedral building 
in the beginning depended on the gener- 
osity and faith of the people. No 
American would admit that in the Dark 
and Middle Ages men were more gener- 
ous. The Red Cross has but to ask, or 
Russians starving under Bolshevism, or 
Armenians reappearing after their last 
complete massacre by the Turks, or 
Japanese in the midst of their earth- 
quake-riven, smoking ruins, and Ameri- 
can money is poured out like water. 
Nor would most Americans admit that 
in a primitive period deprived of Ameri- 
can culture, faith or anything else could 
have been more powerful. Perhaps 
faith was not. But however that may 
be, it cannot be denied that here again 
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there is a great difference between then 
and now. Inthe Dark and Middle Aves 
the same faith was shared by all men 
the western world. In England and 
France, if the Church called upon the 
faithful, it was not upon a people di- 
vided into sects but a people united in 
one religion. And the cathedrals we 
marvel at are the answer to the call, an 
answer not received every day perhaps, 
not every year, not at all times and in 
all places equally. But the steady stream 
of giving flowed in with comparative!) 
few dry seasons, and when a great wave 
of faith and love and devotion swe) 
over the land, as it so often did, it car- 
ried the work begun to triumphant 
completion. 

I know of nothing more beautiful than 
the story of the building of Chartres 
Cathedral. One is thrilled as one reads 
of the enthusiasm of the people giving 
all they had to give, which was their 
labor, for there were no labor unions 
then, no plasterers and painters and 
bricklayers or stone masons to declare 
that the building must stop until they 
got what they thought was a living wage, 
or had returned from a motor-car drive 
bought on the profits, and counting the 
hours they worked for the greater glory 
of God. Even the bishops and the priests 
were amazed as they saw “powerful 
princes of the world and men brought up 
in honour and in wealth and many 
nobles” joining the townsmen and the 
peasants that the great task might be 
done, all toiling together, sweating like 
beasts as they dragged the stone from 
the quarry five miles away and up the 
little hill from which the Cathedral looks 
down over Chartres and the Beauce. It 
is the most touching of all stories of 
human sacrifice for religion’s sake, and 
something of the spirit that animated 
the people then seems to linger in the 
Cathedral still, something of the zeal and 
devotion out of which it grew. In no 
other cathedral, no other church I know, 
have I had the same sensation—convic- 
tion—of being really and in truth in a 
House of Prayer. 
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But the Cathedral at Washington is 
not the church of “no particular denomi- 
nation or sect”’ that entered into the 
schemes of Washington and L’Enfant. 
It is an Episcopal cathedral and, though 
it inspires great zeal and devotion, and 
though its Bishop and Chapter have lib- 
eral views and would make it free and at 
the service of all, its appeal is necessarily 
limited because only a minority of the 
people belong to the Episcopal Church, 
and the majority who do not are not 
likely to be quite as liberal. All the 
people will not unite for its completion, 
since to do so would be against the prin- 
ciples of many; but it should be put on 
record that scruples of the kind have al- 
ready been thrown aside by a few of 
other sects here and there in their desire 
to see a great church high on the hill 
above Washington. 

It is hoped by those who have the in- 
terests of the Cathedral at heart that 
one day it will be to the United States 
what Westminster Abbey is to Great 
Britain, and that not only New York 
City but the Capital will have a Hall of 
Fame, worthy memorial shrine for the 
country’s distinguished dead. I wish I 
could believe that this hope will be ful- 
filled, but no gaps are so wide as those 
opened by religion, and I am afraid that 
first the millenium must have come. We 
have not a State religion as England has, 
and men of other creeds may hesitate 
before they trust the memory of their 
dead to a church whose doctrines they 
do not accept. They may prefer a secu- 
lar shrine, like the Pantheon in Paris. 
It is unfortunate, and I should be glad 
to think that I am wrong, and that re- 
ligious feelings may not prove so narrow. 
We ought to have our Westminster Ab- 
bey,our Pantheon. But Iam sure that the 
Cathedral,in any case, will not rely in vain 
upon the members of its own faith for a 
renewal of the devotion and self-sacrifice 
to which we owe the miracle of Chartres. 

What has already been accomplished 
proves that this reliance is well justi- 
fied. It is only sixteen years since the 
foundation stone of the Cathedral was 


laid, in 1907, and sixteen years count {or 
little in the building of a cathed;.| 
Much has been done in that time, 4) 
in what has been done many things 
speak, to those who can understand, of 
interest and enthusiasm and faith. ‘J 
Bethlehem Chapel, in the erypt of 

apse, has been in daily use long enovel 
to begin to receive those personal touchies, 
decorative additions and religious de- 
tails that, increasing with time, should 
give it the color and meaning and asso 
ciations we feel so deeply in the church 
or the cathedral in which the centuries 
have been at work. After all, there was 
a time when the aisles and chapels of 
Westminster were empty, hard as it is 
to believe, and the Bethlehem Chapel 
has ceased to be quite bare. The ange!- 
guarded tomb of Bishop Satterlee |e- 
hind the altar is a promise of other 
memorials to the dead that will fill the 
spaces waiting for them. Stained-glass 
windows at this early stage soften the 
light, and many proofs of piety, some 
visible, some easily overlooked, would 
hardly exist if no zeal had been kindled 
for the Cathedral and its mission. Stone 
was brought from the fields of Bethile- 
hem to lay in the foundation stone and 
in the table for the Communion vessels, 
and stone from the Damascus ford of tlie 
Jordan to line the Baptismal Font 
which, now in the temporary Baptistry, 
will eventually have its place in the 
Cathedral. In the Close, near the Boys’ 
School, is a thorn, grown from a cutting 
of the historic tree at Glastonbury, and 
its leaves were the motive for the carv- 
ing of .the capitals of the columns on 
either side of the altar. In the model of 
the Cathedral, so close to the Chapel, 
you may see the choir stalls which are 
to be made from the wood, now drying, 
of the great oaks sacrificed to clear a 
place for the Cathedral. 

These are little things, but they ar 
eloquent of faith and devotion which, if 
not exhausted, should inspire many in 
sympathy with the Cathedral and its 
objects who have but to know the need, 
to see that it is met. And other signs 
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his love and devotion are everywhere 

oughout the sacred enclosure. Gifts 

e come from the Church in England. 

nif some oaks have gone, there will 

ays be a wooded space round the 

hedral, sixty acres having been se- 

ed for the Cathedral Close upon 
which nothing can encroach. On the 
hillside there is a great amphitheater 
that will hold thousands for outdoor 
service. A Peace Cross commemo- 
rates the ending of our war with Spain. 
The little sanctuary is fast accumulating 
memories and associations, and at its 
side is All Hallow’s Gate through which 
is that fine vista of Washington domi- 
nated by the dome of the Capitol as 
Mount St. Alban will be by the towers 
of the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral shows something else 
with which religion has no immediate 
concern. This is the beginning of the 
transformation of Washington into a big 
city and the ever-increasing endeavor of 
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Americans to make it a beautiful city. 
The transformation may be too rapid for 
those who remember its charm when it 
was a quiet little town of simple houses 
and endless avenues of trees, with the 
beautiful White House and Capitol to 
give it architectural distinction. It 
really was charming, and it is a pity to 
lose its charm. But the capital cannot 
stand still while everything else in the 
country grows and changes, and if the 
new interest in its beauty is watched and 
regulated and kept within architectural 
bounds, Washington, in ceasing to be 
charming, should become dignified and 
splendid. The effort to make it so is 
seen not only in the stretching out of 
streets of fine houses in many directions, 
more especially toward the ridge of St. 
Alban, but in the raising up of many 
monuments of many kinds, of which the 
Cathedral is one, destined to be the most 
commanding because so nobly placed on 
the hill above the Potomac. 


Loveliness 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


GBs. not any trick of yours 

Can trap her in a net, 

For fools to splutter at, and pass, 
And, being fools, forget. 


Nor think to flout her; such an one 
She sets amongst her foes; 

Nor dream to make a merchandise 
Of a planet or a rose. 


Run to her with a broken heart— 
This is her way of old— 

To strip the gilt cloak off her back 
That one may walk in gold. 


Prove yourself of her house, her blood, 
And she will share each thing; 
Hereditary fields and stars; 
The silver hounds of spring. 
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On the Malecon 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 


i ATTLE-SCARRED” was the word 

his face brought to my mind as I 
came upon him lying in the evening sun- 
light on the broad coping of the sea wall 
of the Malecon. Five years since I'd 
seen him. 

And it was like him to burst into a 
peal of terrible laughter. It was terrible 
because it comprised within its harsh 
and vibrating tones Mr. Ferguson’s en- 
tire contempt for my theory of life and 
duty. Ferguson’s laugh included his 
opinion of me, of my ship, and my cap- 
tain, and it was not without a crow of 
astonishment at discovering that so pet- 
tifogging a person had managed to earn 
a living in the open market, “where a 
man’s a man and has to stand on his own 
feet,” as he once bitterly phrased it. 

“You went back then?” he remarked 
after we had shaken hands cautiously 
and given each other a shamefaced in- 
spea@gion common among seamen. “And 
how do you like earning your living?” 
And he broke again into that laughter 
which, as I have said, implied so many 
adverse criticisms of our ordinary human 
weaknesses and virtues. 

But when I deflected his attention 
from my own peculiarities he lay down 
flat on his back, his hands clasped across 
his chest, his pale-blue Irish eyes regard- 
ing the deep-blue Havana sky with truc- 
ulent amusement. 

“Oh, I've got a perfectly wonderful 
tale to tell,” he murmured hoarsely, and 
he gave the impression of having laid 
himself down there on the Malecon for 
the sole purpose of awaiting my arrival, 
to tell me his wonderful tale. Mr. Fer- 
guson would never have any other sort 
of tale to tell, I felt sure. I sat down. 

‘I’m married,” he said simply, and 


closed his eyes, so that for a momen} }y 
resembled a crusader’s effigy on a tomb, 
his modish trousers and bizarre cravat 
vanishing as one gazed at the indomi- 
tably romantic features frozen into im- 
mobility before a fact which could not 
be blarneyed out of the way. He was 
married. That was the secret that 
eluded me when I set eyes on him at 
first. I had not foreseen that. I asked 
him to accept my felicitations and vive 
me the particulars. 

“Let’s go and have something,” 
said. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Ferguson, “you 
were never very free with your drinks 
while we were in the Mediterranean, 
which I suppose was due to some idea of 
keeping me in me place.” Here hie 
swung his feet to the sidewalk, put his 
straw hat at a defiant angle, and stood 
up six feet and an inch. He made me 
think now of a condottiere out of a job 

“You usually had enough without my 
assistance,” I reminded him mildly. 

“True, oh, king,” he assented with an 
absent chuckle. ‘‘ Where do we go from 
here?” 

I led the way. 


Almost at the point 
where the Prado debouches upon the 
Malecon a narrow side street runs into 
it at an acute angle, and the angle itself 
is a café, a thin isosceles triangle in 
shape, with doors open on all sides, gen- 


erally affording a breeze. When I had 
navigated Mr. Ferguson across the belt 
of swiftly moving motor cars, and sat 
him down at a marble-topped table by 
an open door where he could see the 
whole panorama of noble buildings. of 
sea and sky and the Morro Castle light 
swinging its pale beam in the brilliant 
air, his opinion of me rose somewhat 
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ON THE 
\nd this was the tale he told me over 
the glasses of beer that followed. He 
cat at the little table, rolling and smok- 
ny many cigarettes from a little bag of 
tobacco he carried in his breast pocket 
ind looking out at the brilliant night of 
Havana. 

Had I heard of the Bucaramanga? | 
had. She was the crack ship of the 
South American Mail Line in the old 
davs before the war, and had achieved 
temporary fame. by being captured. I 
recalled that event. Well, the signifi- 
cance of his question came out when he 
idded that he had happened to be there 
at the time. 

‘Now what do you mean by that?” I 
demanded. The tone of his voice im- 
plied that he had accidentally strolled 
upon the scene, which was in the South 
\tlantie Ocean, a thousand miles from 
land, when the Bucaramanga, a twelve- 
thousand-ton mail and passenger ship, 
was captured by an enemy raider. 

He was not on the Bucaramanga in the 
lirst place, I was to understand. In fact, 
it the beginning of the war, so anxious 
was he to get away from it, to forget all 
avout it, that he signed on in Liverpool 
on the Popayan, a cargo boat of the 
s. A. M. line bound for Amazon ports, 
and with a chance, so the superinten- 
dent told him, of exchanging into a river- 
hoat, whose second engineer wanted to 
come home and joinup. As I was aware, 
Mr. Ferguson himself held cynical views 
about the war anyhow and was not to be 
hamboozled by the capitalists with their 
bays of gold. This was hastily agreed 
to, for Mr. Ferguson as a communist 
was brilliant but unconvincing. Very 
good. Soon after 1915 began he waved 
. glad farewell to perfidious Albion, 
leaving us in the lurch, and was carried 
hy the Popayan out of sight of the whole 
business. And there was a_ peculiar 
light in his eye as he remarked that if it 
hadn’t been for him getting a smashed 
hand during a breakdown at sea—a hot 
crank pin—and having to stay behind at 
the company’s hospital at Marajo, he’d 
never have come back into the war and 
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met me, nor would he ever have met 
Mrs. Ferguson. It was impossible to 
decide whether he regretted all these 
consequences of the smashed hand. The 
light in his eve was the sign of his vision 
of the alternatives. That was Fergu- 
son’s highly characteristic talent. He 
was a true romantic, extracting his joy 
from an uncanny perception of the haz- 
ards of existence, the possibilities that 
remain forever in the distant and hidden 
chambers of our less courageous souls. 
It was obvious, from the way he was re- 
garding me, that he was contemplating 
a state of affairs in which he had never 
met me, and that he was wondering 
whether, under these circumstances, | 
should have existed at all. 

And when he was better—arm in a 
sling—very weak from the heat, he took 
to wandering into the general store. I 
had never been to Marajo, eh? Don’t 
go then, he added gratuitously. It was 
a very small place, where the cargo was 
stored when it could not be trans- 
shipped direct to the river boat and 
taken up to Manaos and way-ports—a 
clearing on the edge of the jungle. Mr. 
Ferguson on the subject of the jungle 
was a revelation. It had excited him, 
the idea of white people living on that 
foothold between river and wilderness, 
the trees standing a little nearer and a 
little nearer all the time, unless you went 
out and attacked them with weapons. 
It had evidently got in under the hide 
of his egoism. There was a look of 
alarm on his remarkable high-boned face 
and in his pale eyes as he told, in a clear 
uncultured reverberating baritone, of 
that little colony. <A jetty, with rails 
into the warehouse, a track, continually 
overrun with tall grass, leading to a 
short dirt road where you found the 
store, a shop kept by a Chinaman, an- 
other shop where the natives bought 
whatever it is natives buy, and then 
that infernal high grass again and a 
vista of what Mr. Ferguson called ken- 
nels on sticks, native huts standing 
above the watery mud of the bank. All 
this, I was to understand, backed by 
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enormous trees laced with lianas, and the 
idea he had carried away was that the 
place was hanging on by its eyelashes, 
as it were. The big trees were like the 
vanguard of an army standing its ground 
and, as soon as a weak point showed, it 
would be upon them. 

They showed it too, the people who 
lived there. No, not the natives. Nor 
the Chinks, either. 

No, the people he meant were the 
storekeeper and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johanning. There was a faint inflection 
of solemnity in his voice as he men- 
tioned them, so that I became alert. To 
lose, even for a moment, the attitude of 
sardonic amusement that tipped his 
tongue with the light flame of malice 
was unusual for Mr. Ferguson. I began 
to concentrate upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Johanning. They came out of the blue 
clouds of cigarette smoke as a forlorn 
pair of blond Scandinavians, wilting in 
the heat of the Amazonian Delta. And 
their background, double screened with 
copper gauze, was a home very like those 
you can find in South Shields and Car- 
diff, Liverpool, and the wee ports of Fife- 
shire, where Scandinavians have settled 
to ply their inevitable trade of sutlers 
and ship chandlers. That was one 
source of Mr. Ferguson’s respect. They 
had carpets even on the wide veranda 
that ran round the house, and in the 
parlor they had furniture of dark-green 
plush, and a buffet with beveled glass. 
They had hassocks and whatnots, and 
grasses, dyed red, in blue cloisonné 
vases. They had a glass sphere full of 
colored sand and a model of Cleopatra’s 
Needle made of white marble. They 
had a stereoscope and a cabinet of 
double photographic views of Welsh 
watering places. They had a basket of 
fruit made of glass. They had a ship in 
a bottle. 

And it became apparent that there 
was more than mere casual propinquity 
growing up between the storekeeper and 
his wife and the large shambling creature 
with his amputated finger in a sling. 
They had, in fact, come into his life at 


the moment when their genius for hy 
making in unfavorable circumsta 
would most appeal to Mr. Fergu- 
under-nourished heart. The unp: 
able nature of his own vagabond « 
ence came upon him in full force a 
was made much of amid the dark-gree 
plush and the red glasses in blue 
sonné vases. The profound humilit 
the wandering seaman swept over 
and suffused his mind with unusual 
tender imaginings. He used the w 
“nest,” and it had a strange sound « 

ing from his lips, as though a roving 
dragon should express a desire for a \\\|, 
in a thriving suburb. One had visions 
of an eagle in a canary’s cage. And 
there was a horsehair sofa on the ve 
randa upon which he used to sit talking 
to Mrs. Johanning in a low tone of re 
spectful admiration, for she had created 
this little paradise, on the very edge of 
the jungle, singlehanded. It was slv 
who defied the great trumpet-lipped or- 
chids of the dark jungle behind her, sli 
who slashed at the lianas dropping from 
the trees and made them leave her 
geraniums alone. Not that the flowers 
she had sent out from England lasted 
very long, but. it was the spirit of the 
pale-eved little woman he admired. The 
cat would hop on the horsehair sofa he- 
tween them and he would stroke it «o- 
mestically while Mrs. Johanning talked 
—of a nest. 

A woman like Mrs. Johanning miglit 
talk in a number of ways. She might 
be a mere empty fool or she might use 
Mr. Ferguson’s longing for a nest to 
gratify her own craving for excitement. 
Nothing like this occurred however. She 
accepted her guest’s approval and com- 
pliments with decorous delight and 
asked him if he were not the partner of 
some thrifty paragon. And Mr. Fer- 
guson’s retort to that was an allusion to 
sisters. Had she any sisters? was the 
spirited interrogation. 

And so, bearing in mind the conven- 
tionality of the question, one can imag- 
ine how the reply of the lady gave a new 
turn to Mr. Ferguson’s thought. For 
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she said, in a tone of cantankerous sin- 
cerity, that she had, and she wished she 
were married. 
\Ir. Ferguson laughed, at this point 
the conversation, he informed me. 
idea of settling the matter off hand 
that amused him. So to keep the 
on the bounce, as he said, he 
iarked: 
“All right, Mrs. Johanning. 
have a look at her.” 


Let’s 


Mrs. Johanning put down her darning 
and rose to go into the house. “T’ll 

iow you,” she said. 

This was more than he bargained for. 
He stared after her open-mouthed. It 
ran through his mind that Mrs. Johan- 
ning had an unmarried sister locked up 
in a cupboard somewhere upstairs and 
was going to take her out, dust her off, 
as it were, and bring her down for in- 
spection. The way she spoke gave him 
that impression. It was while Mrs. 
Johanning was indoors that he heard the 
rattle of an anchor being let go, with the 
quick fluttery boom of propellers going 
astern, and then the peremptory smack- 
ing sound of a motor boat’s exhaust. 

He turned and looked out across the 
broad reach of the channel, now shining 
like a sheet of polished zine in the 
neutral light of a sun descending behind 
the forest and the clouds of a distant 
storm. A river steamer, the Ailsa Craig, 
had come down from one of her regular 
trips. He could see the skipper leaning 
over the bridge rail and the mate’s body 
howed over the forecastle head, waiting 
to see her take up. Mr. Ferguson, being 
a seaman, was watching these manceu- 
vers with professional interest and the 
faint animosity of an engineer toward 
the trivial occupations of the men on 
deck when Mrs. Johanning returned 
with a large photograph. 

lhis was, I believe, one of the vital 
moments in Mr. Ferguson’s career, but 
lis instinct was to conceal its impor- 
tance by emphasizing the arrival of what 
le called “those two fellers from the 
plantation.” It was they who arrived 
i the motor boat from the Ailsa Craig. 
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He heard their quick decisive tread on 
the timber jetty, clomp-clomp-clomp, in 
step all the way, with a sudden occa- 
sional scuffle of a foot, which was the 
short one getting into the long one’s 
stride again. He noticed that, he said, 
even with the photograph in his hand. 

It must be confessed that he did not, 
even when he became aware of their 
formidable character and_ profession, 
take “those two fellers from the plan- 
tations” very seriously. There was 
something about Mr. Ferguson’s mind 
which made it impossible to impress him 
with the trappings and traditions of or- 
ganized power. The necessary decorum 
of official life aroused in his breast a 
primitive resistance. The secret of the 
Johannings, suddenly capturing his im- 
agination and affection, was their fun- 
damental simplicity of mind, their free- 
dom from any taint whatever of what he 


called “ popinjay business.” There was, 


he assured me, no fancy airs about them. 
But toward Mr. Rieder, the tall planter, 


and his brother, Mr. Gustaf Rieder, the 
short gentleman making a stay in the 
country at his brother’s place, he con- 
ceived an instant suspicion that they 
were gentry and consequently “popin- 
jays.” 

Their appearance was against them, 
it seems. Mr. Johanning and himself 
wore no coats in that awful humid heat, 
and had their neckbands turned in and 
their sleeves rolled up, Mr. Ferguson’s 
game hand being suspended in a mere 
loop of tape instead of one of those fancy 
silk scarfs. Mrs. Johanning “wore any 
old thing.” But these two sudden ar- 
rivals from the plantations were attired 
in spotlessly laundered white-drill trou- 
sers and tunics. Their helmets were 
scientifically constructed for the circu- 
lation of air. So Mr. Ferguson put it, 
adding with a dry grin that so were 
their vocal organs. To him there was 
something offensive in two men sud- 
denly scooting out of the jungle dressed 
in clothes that still showed the gloss and 
creasing of the iron. Even their shirt 
cuffs were stiff and white. That sort of 


. 
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thing, Mr. Ferguson said, would be all 
right here, and he flung out an arm to 
indicate the whole shining life of the 
Prado, the whirr of motor cars, the clink 
of glasses, the rattle of dice, the flash and 
glare of the theaters that clustered 
round the great house in the 
Plaza. I became aware of the emotions 
that lay behind this man’s apparent 
vagabondage, emotions which explained 
the paradox of his roving body and con- 
temptuous mind. For just as that body 
could never be at ease save in loose and 
homely clothing, so his mind was that 
of a sharp peasant, flinching from the 
discipline and vanities of prosperity and 
progress, an unconscious enemy of the 


opera 


arts and sciences, suspicious even of 
public honor and the 
wealth. 

‘Nobody patronizes me,” he burst 
out after a silence, and with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“Did they?” I asked, startled. 

“Did they!” Mr. Ferguson leaned 
sideways over the table in order to reach 
his boot, where he struck a match. He 
compressed his lips and then the scorn 
faded rapidly out of his eyes while he 
raised the burning match. It was as 
though the impersonal triangular flame 
had revealed something behind the 
opaque fog of racial prejudices which 
clouded his mind. 

“Did they!” 


arrogance of 


“Vou 


he repeated. 
think I’m cranky, that’s what it is,” he 


remarked tolerantly. He put his arms 
on the table and became eloquent and 
quotable. 

“There was me,” he said, “just at 
that very minute been shown the por- 
trait of the future Mrs. Ferguson. And 
instead of holding back when they see 
Mrs. Johanning and meself engaged in 
what you call confidential conversation, 
they barge right in. Never even took 
their dam pith-hats off at first. ‘Oh, and 
how are you, Mrs. Johanning?’ And 
old Johanning, he comes in then, very 
quiet and worried, as he always was, his 
braces hanging down over his thighs. 
And how is he? And who’s this? looking 


at me. And how am I? And first «1, 
then the other talks fast and loud sj 
laughs. All the time walking back ond 
forrard on the veranda, shooting their 
feet out straight and coming down on 
their rubber heels, heads down, hajds 
behind their backs, very spry, very 
much amused. One—the tall om 
picks up the portrait—almost takes it 
out. of my hand. I tell you, they were 
a disturbance! I was that mad I could 
have taken them by the necks and run 
them down to the jetty into the water 
Never a by your leave! And they vot 
no great welcome from anybody. Didn't 
seem to notice it. What could I do: 
Presently Johanning he goes out into the 
store and they follow him, one on each 
side, slapping his back, laughing like old 
billvho, leaving me standing there like 
a fool, the portrait in me hand and not 
a word to say to Mrs. Johanning.”’ 
And presently, out of a series of ir- 
relevant and ironical comments and 
asides upon the peculiarities of destiny, 
what with him smashing his hand, and 
so running up against that portrait, 
which didn’t do her any kind of justice, 
there came something a stranger could 
lay hold of. In the first place, Mrs. 
Johanning, a very light blonde with light- 
blue eyes and pale hair drawn back into 
a bun, revealed her ignorance of the two 
men from the plantation. She doubted 
if even her husband knew much. She 
was taciturn and surly about it, evi- 
dently under the stress of some secret 
uneasiness born of the power they had 
over Johanning. Good customers. Paid 
always in English gold. Had to be civil 
to Mr. Rieder, by whom she meant thie 
tall one. The other had begun to come 
with him about a month before. He 
seemed to have the money, too. Any- 
body could see she didn’t like either of 
them, because it transpired she thoug!it 
they were crazy. Touched. Highly ed- 
ucated, and rich and valuable customers. 
but touched. Johanning? That was 
just the trouble. He had told her, more 
than once, when she said a quiet word 
of warning, to hold her noise. You 
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ldn’t imagine a more absurd expres- 
to use toward her, so quiet and such 
i company. But Johanning, worry- 
inv his soul out in the big untidy store, 
his shirt all perspiration, and his sus- 
penders always hanging useless round 
his thighs, his Band always on the point 
of taking a pencil from behind his ear 
and never seeming to’‘manage it, used to 
vet snappish if spoken to. His employ- 
ers seemed paralyzed by the risks and 
the opportunities of the war. They 
seemed to be under the impression that 
they were about to be ruined and at the 
sume time convinced that they ought to 
all the the 
Johanning Was poor company. 


make world. 
If they 
fired him he would never get to Den- 
mark alive, and in any case the home 
thev had so painfully built up on the 
edve of the jungle would go. So Mrs. 
Johanning appreciated having Mr. Fer- 
guson about to talk to. 

She talked to him about her sister, of 
course, Who it seems was coming out to 
join them. 


money in 


It was lonesome for her with 
practically no white women within call. 
Coming out in one of the company’s 
ships, the Bucaramanga. 

| suppose I must have signified in 
some way that I was listening intelli- 
gently. Perhaps I muttered “ah!” or 
some other such remark. Mr. Ferguson 
looked at me askance. 

“You wait,” he said, and looked out 
at the incredible blue night of Havana. 

* Think of her coming all that way in 
a ship by herself,” he remarked absently. 
| resented this. My own ship carried 
solitary young ladies to and fro and de- 
livered them in perfect condition at the 
end of the voyage. I said so. 

“Ah, may be. But her, you see! She 
draws them. Without giving any of 
them a thought, she draws them. They 
would be like flies round a lamp, if you 
understand what I mean. Couldn't 
keep away. But she’s safe now.” 

This was gratifying. He became ab- 
sorbed in the risks girls run in traveling 
about the world. So many doubtful 


characters, popinjays, on the prowl. 
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This was a new Ferguson. 


His mani- 
festations during our voyages together 


had given no hint of such sentiments; at 
that time he dealt exclusively in general 
terms with a world of men. Women had 
not even been abstractions with him. 
The picturesque impressions of himself 
had always been those of a sort of wan- 
dering celibate, a monastic pilgrim be- 
set by capitalistic paynims. 

Yes, safe! They were all together at 
last in a home of their own. True, he 
himself was compelled to come into 
Havana on occasion, purely on business, 
and was glad enough to get back to the 
big grape-fruit farm which he and the 
Johannings, with a few of these here 
dagoes, worked. No more sea for him! 
Well, this was how it went. 

He glanced at me sharply, as if he 
actually saw the idea darting through 
my mind, the second key of his complex 
adventure. 

“Go on,” I said. “I’m waiting.” 

“Wonderful!” he muttered dreamily. 
“And she never gave them a thought. 
A queen!” 

“Was she dark?” I asked, having no 
image of a queen in my mind. 

“Dark?” he repeated. “No. She 
was auburn, dark auburn if you like. 
She had that hot red hair which queens 
used to have in the olden times.” 

“Go on,” I said again. ‘* Where did 
you go aboard the Bucaramanga?” 

“In mid-ocean!” he cried suddenly, 
staring at me as in a trance. “And her 
the one looking over the side as I climbed 
the ladder!” He sank again into a medi- 
tation of the whirl of the city’s night 
life. He would have no more to drink, 
and by common consent we walked out 
again to the sea wall. We sat down on 
the wide coping, while below a swell 
burst musically among the black rocks, 
the dazzling white foam showing them 
up with sinister distinctness, like the 
bared teeth of an assassin. Across the 
way the grind and roar of mechanical 
amusements sounded from the park 
where wheels of lights, horizontal and 
vertical, turned to the music of steam 


““ 
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organs and squeals of delight from un- 
satiated pleasure-seekers. The great 
lantern threw a rhythmical beam of light 
upon this scene of flashy noise, as though 
returning with a mild lambent curiosity 
to discover what exactly the partici- 
pants were doing. 

“And how,” I asked mildly, strip- 
ping the black and gold band from an- 
other Magnifico, “did you manage 
that?” 

“Well, it was curiosity,” said Mr. 
“When my 
hand got better and the man I was sup- 
posed to relieve discovered he didn’t 
want to join up, I was to wait for the 
Bucaramanga, and waiting for the Buca- 
ramanga left me with nothing to do but 
talk to Mrs. Johanning about her sister, 
who was coming out. I tell you, she 
was worried about her. Anybody would 
be.” 

I had the key to this now. It was an 
integral part of his preoccupation with 
the singular ménage he found on the 
banks of the Amazon, up a backwater 
of the great delta-island of Marajo. It 
was part of his inherited peasant passion 
for the furniture in dark-green plush, 
the hassocks, the sphere of colored sand, 
the model of Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
stereoscope, the basket of fruit made of 
glass, the ship in a bottle. He had also 
the tendency to secrete valuables, in- 
cluding women, and a reluctance to ex- 
pose them to common gaze. 

‘““Not only about how she was going 
on aboard ship, but what would happen 
when she got out, with those two coming 
down in their motor boat once or twice 
a week. See?” 

““And you gone home,” I said. 

“Just that. Me gone home. I got so 
I couldn’t sleep thinking about it.” 

And it appeared that Mrs. Johanning, 
while claiming no great mental alertness, 
had something of the unconscious artist 
in her, for as the days went by, with 
touch after touch to the portrait, hint 
by hint, trait following trait, Mr. Fer- 
guson saw the girl with the cream-white 
skin and dark-auburn hair step out of 


Ferguson nursing his leg. 


the frame. He said he saw her an 
the trees at the back; Mrs. Johan 
had plenty of time. The Bucaram 
wasn’t due for a fortnight. It got s 
thought he must have met and kn 
the girl. ‘‘ Even her voice!” a deep « 
tralto, with a sibilant lisp like a strev 
issuing in laughter from a hollow cay: 
Oh, most musical! And quite true 
he found later. It seemed to me | 
Johanning woman was no fool. 
went about her housework in her ast on- 
ishing home and in the humid heat, «ll 
the while creating a masterpiece. \ 
sister worth having. And a sister-in- 
law. Wise and thrifty. Could make 
anything. Everything in the place 
nearly she had made with her own two 
hands, covers, tea-cozy, antimacassirs, 
cushions—and anxious to teach lier 
young sister and make a model wife of 
her. 

He would have been entirely satisfied 
with the situation but for those two whio 
would come down the river without 
warning, to break in upon the quiet of 
the house with their maddening and pat- 
ronizing peculiarities, loading the boat 
to the guards with huge quantities of 
stores, from drums of red-lead to cases of 
canned milk and champagne. There 
was a trick in the way they played upon 
his mind until he “didn’t know if he was 
on his head or his heels.” In the first 
place, they had apparently abnormal 
hearing. Even a whisper, while they 
were outside the door, brought them 
into the secret with a whoop. They 
were intelligent, those brothers Rieder, 
Gustaf and Max, and they were intelli- 
gent in a malevolent way. The Johan- 
nings were a joke, ho-ho! Mr. Ferguson 
was a joke, ha-ha! As for the sister. 
Lotta, coming out on the Bucaramanya, 
she was a perfectly marvelous joke, lie- 
he! Nobody could get the essence of it. 
or discover just what made the rest of 
the world so funny to the Rieders. They 
just caught each other’s eye, showed 
their teeth in the center of their close- 
trimmed pointed beards, and became 
consumed with mirth. The impression 
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they conveyed was that they slid down 
the river, as down a rope, from a higher 
plane of intelligence, to have a look at 
the comical creatures crawling about 
Mr. Ferguson conceived a vio- 
lent desire to bash their heads together, 
simply because they behaved as though 
such a thing were inconceivable. The 
tall one would look down and the short 
one would look up, they would nod, grin, 
slap their thighs, and yell with laughter. 
\nd even after Mrs. Johanning, who ig- 
nored them, had placidly changed the 
subject, they would be the victims of re- 
current hiccoughs and reminiscent gusts 
And Mr. Ferguson, half out 
of his mind one evening, bursting out 
“What's the matter with you two fel- 
lers?” they appalled him by talking rap- 
idly and seriously to each other in their 
own language. 

The fruit of that was his decision to 
go up the river. When he told Johan- 
ning of his intention the latter said, 
“Dere’s nodding dere.” 

“There’s a plantation, eh?” 
lerguson. 

And Johanning, admitting the exist- 
‘nce of a plantation forty, fifty mile up, 


below. 


of giggling. 


said Mr. 


wished to know the use or sense of going 
all that way to look at a lot of bananas. 
Mr. Ferguson at once commented on the 
folly of coming down so often in a motor 


boat. The answer to this was no water 
above where the Ailsa Craig took off. 

‘And I ain’t got de gasoline to spare,” 
said Johanning. 

But Mr. Ferguson, his imagination ex- 
acerbated by the behavior of the two 
wealthy patrons, turned his attention to 
a canoe. There were a number of these 
hollow logs floating just beyond the 
clearing, and he made his preparations 
to take a trip. 

‘T don’t suppose they're any different 
to what Adam and Eve used,” he 
remarked. 

“T know,” I said. “I’ve seen them. 
Did anybody go with you?” 

“Oh, I started in style,” he confessed. 
‘The owner and his son came as crew. 
But they wouldn’t go beyond some place 
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about twenty miles away, where their 
family lived, I believe. The old feller 
you couldn’t call him a man—was half 
Indian, half nigger, and all I could make 
out was they were finished—I could do 
what I liked. You see,”” admitted Mr. 
Ferguson,‘ they knew the canoe couldn't 
sink, whether I did or not, and they 
could always find it. So there was I, 
with a basket of sandwiches and beer 
and a mosquito-bar, left to do what I 
liked.” 

The river was wider there than at 
Johanning’s place. It was a backwater. 
Streams flowed into one another— 
“rivers running through the river,”’ Mr. 
Ferguson called them. He found the 
wide water turning eastward, to his sur- 
prise, for he imagined the river came 
from the west. 

“As a matter of fact,” he observed, 
“TI got a scare when I tasted the water 
and found it salty. I had water, but it 
seemed to me I didn’t know so very 
much about the lay of the land. The 
trees stood in the water. As they rotted 
they fell in, and then the mud began to 
collect and made a point which threw 
the current way over to the other shore 
and brought down more trees there. 
Very different from the Old Country,” 
said Mr. Ferguson. 

“But how did you expect to get back?” 
I asked with some curiosity. ‘‘ Those 
canoes need more than one man.” 

“IT could get a ride in their motor 
boat, I guess,” he muttered. 

“And did you?” 

“Yes,” he returned, laughing. “I 
did. But not back. It was late in the 
afternoon when I saw them coming 
down, not in their usual small launch, 
but in a big one. It was going a good 
eighteen knots, and I’ve never seen such 
a thing in my life. Round the bend 
they came, a great riffle of white water 
spreading out on each side, a hump- 
backed wake behind them as high as the 
counter. There was a long house amid- 
ships, and on this house these two sat 
side by side in deck-chairs, facing for- 
ward. Like on a platform. Skimming 
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along in the air like two white birds, one 
long, the other short, smoking cigars, 
legs crossed, nigger steering in the house 
below. I'd never seen anything like it 
before. 

* And they roared with laughter when 
they saw who it was in the canoe. Why 
did I wave, you say? Who wouldn't, 
afloat on a horrible great river that got 
wider the farther I went? Hand went 
up by instinet. Would have hailed Old 
Nick up there. And all they did was to 
tear past, sitting sideways on their deck- 
chairs, looking through prism binoculars 
looped from their infernal necks like 
bibs. All fitted out for inspecting pass- 
ing jokes!) And snored away round the 
bend to where I'd left my crew.” 

It seems he had a sail and it drew him 
along very slowly. The sun went down 
hehind the enormous mass of foliage, and 
he began to think of turning back. 
Nothing to see after all. Yet he liked 
the slow movement through the water, 
and the silence. The chances are he was 
enjoying the opportunity to meditate, 
amid scenes of abstract grandeur and 
simplicity, about Lotta. It is possible, 
though he said nothing of it. A name 
like Lotta, it may be surmised, would 
evoke images of a delicately sensuous ap- 
peal. Some names, of women especially, 
carry in their cadence an adumbration 
of allurement, of passion, of surrender, 
in their owners. I could see him easily 
enough in that setting, a lonely waste of 
flowing water canopied by trees and 
sky, his battle-scarred features relaxing, 
as they were now, with thoughts of the 
gracious future, the victim of a peasant’s 
dream of domestic felicity. 

But this would soon give way to a 
more urgent sense of insecurity. He ad- 
mitted he was reluctant to lower the sail, 
but it was necessary to go back. He be- 
gan to drift. It occurred to him he must 
keep a lookout in case those two came 
back and ran him down in the dark. 
Make a joke of it, no doubt, he reflected. 

But the sound of exploding exhausts 
came from the other direction, about an 
hour later. He found himself the center 


of a bright beam of intense white lig 
and he remembered with unpleasant 
curacy a swollen corpse of a cow c| 
by, an obscene rotundity that waver::| 
toward the canoe as though seeking co 
panionship. And then a hail, the sh, 
ting off of a searchlight, and harsh voices 
talking. 

It was a motor boat, extremely smsrt 
in lines and finish, and full, as Mr. by 
guson put it, of square-heads. — {le 
climbed in among a crowd of spotless 
attired young gentlemen and his ba 
was up at once. Naval officers in white 
uniforms! 

“No!” T murmured. 

“That's what they were,” he asserted, 
looking me in the eye, “and they were 
going to a dance. I know because they 
took me along and—well, no need to vo 
into that. [’m off the hard liquor now. 

““And the Rieders were there. First 
thing I saw when we pulled up at the 
landing stage about a mile up a narrow 
branch of the river, was the boat with: 
the two deck-chairs on the roof. It was 
a very big hacienda. They had electric 
light and ice cream, two things vou 
don’t associate with the jungle. The old 
fellow who owned it had a long white 
beard. There were seidels and pipes and 
swords over the mantels. You know all! 
about those things. But those two 
laughing hyenas were people of impor- 
tance in that house. They told every 
body about me floating on the river in a 
canoe, and everybody was very mucli 
amused. I telltyou I don’t remember 
what happened very clearly except that 
there was plenty of refreshment. When 
I woke up next morning I was on the 
Lotta.” 

“The what?” I said, startled. 

“Don’t you remember the Lotta? | 
know she changed her name, but that 
was what she was called. Only a coin- 
cidence, I may tell you. She wasn’t 


named after Mrs. Ferguson,” he added 
with a slight smile as a concession. “Do 
you remember a man named Ludwi: 
Ditmars of Bremen? He had a fleet of 
ships all over the East coast of Africa 
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ON THE 
ist-Afrika Linie. Well, this was his 
ize baby, the Lotta Ditmars, named 
fter his young wife. They called her 
ist the Lotta. There was a big picture 
f the lady, an oil painting in a fine gold 
ume, in the saloon, which was the 
ardroom. She was a queen, too. One 
black-haired German women 
vith big dark eyes like an Italian duchess. 
But they’re German, all right. Old Dit- 
mars shot himself after she died, and the 
whole business collapsed. 

“The Lotta, I may tell you,” he con- 
tinued, for I was digesting this unex- 


these 


pected information, “‘was lying snug as 
a bug in a rug, in a branch of the delta, 
about fifteen miles from deep water, and 
she was undergoing what you might call 
internal changes. When a ship comes 
out of the Baltic as a Swedish ore- 
carrier, there is plenty to do to convert 
her into a cruiser. The ore lay on the 
river bank, tons of red mud and rock. 
Underneath they had stowed the arma- 
ment in cases. They had been there up 
that creek for two months working like 
heavers. They had tents and shacks up 
in a clearing—even had a tin chapel.” 

“And who was Rieder, or the Rie- 
ders?” 

“Oh, the long one was a planter all 
right, only he might claim to have an 
engineering plant as well, and the little 
one, the one I had most to do with, was 
an officer on the Lotta. Then I under- 
stood his jokes at the Johannings when 
le joshed me about ‘his little Lotta’ and 
how he loved Lotta, looking at Mrs. 
Ferguson’s portrait with his hand on his 
heart, the short-shafted little slob! But 
le was out of his mind even then.” 

“What do you mean, out of 
nind?” I asked. 

“Just what I say. 


loose. 


his 


Unhinged. Tile 
Slipping a cog in his gear-box. 
He was a monomaniac.” 

Mr. Ferguson was one of those men 
who have gone so much about the world 
that they have a sort of supernumerary 
vocabulary. Having learned the words 
empirically, they enunciate them with 
igor and precision, and forget them 
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until the urgent occasion again arises. 
So I was not surprised at his use of the 
word monomaniac so much as at the 
positive tone. So I murmured: 

“Oh, was he?” and he retorted once 
again, “ You wait!” 

“Yes,” he went on, “the little runt 
was an officer on the Lotta. An Ober- 
leutnant. Do you know what made me 
want to kill him sometimes? Not his 
laugh nor his silly sly way of talking 
about his Lotta and my Lotta, but a 
habit he had of standing square in front 
of me, his feet planted flat on the deck, 
his face close to mine. When I turned 
a little, to ease off the proximity, as you 
might say, he shifted round accordingly. 
He talked too much. He talked about 
things I didn’t understand, nor him 
either. Things you see in books and 
high-class magazines. He'd spend a 
whole morning gabbling at me. I never 
did like hair on a man’s face, and his red 
wet lips and short pointed chin-beard 
got on my nerves.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I demanded, 
“that you went out with them?” 

“Of course, | mean to say it,” returned 
Mr. Ferguson. ‘How could I help my- 
self? I wasn’t sure I hadn't died and 
crossed the bar before noon that day. 
What they'd have done if I had tried to 
get away would have been plenty. Fig- 
ure it out vourself. Me with a game fist, 
a head as big as a waste-paper basket, 
and a mouth like the bottom of a bird- 
cage! Did I go out with them? I say 
I did. And apart from the general state 
of unfitness, as you might say, that I 
was in, I had a reason. 
quit. Me, I was sick of the sight of my- 
self. A rolling stone I was, and I wanted 
to roll out of sight.” 

“Surely not,” I protested, “at a time 
like that.” 

“Yes, I did. It was the time like 
that, as you call it, that made me want 
to quit. If you don’t know what I 
mean, you're thicker than I take you 
for.” 

With a sudden movement Mr. Fer- 
guson swung his legs over the parapet 


I was ready to 
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and extended himself to look at a slender 
moon hanging like a barbaric jewel on 
the bosom of the night. The white foam 
below boiled in a subdued sibilant ca- 
dence that was the perfect accompani- 
ment of sentimental confessions. His 
weight sustained by an elbow, Mr. Fer- 
guson in his own fashion, strove to con- 
vey to me the complexity of his emo- 
tions. They were obvious enough to me, 
however. He, the temperamental rebel, 
for all his peasant ancestry, had sud- 
denly reared and bolted when the corral 
gate swung wide in front of him. Like 
all of us, he regarded the ocean as the 
supreme refuge from grief and care, the 
impregnable fortress where we are safe 
from sirens, for example, who haunt the 
rocky shores. And, apparently, he had 
been defeated. He had gone out and 
by a very unusual set of circumstances, 
he was confronted by the very problem 
he had fled. What he wanted me to com- 
prehend was his state of mind when he 
went away on the Lotta to an unknown 
destination. He was struggling with a 
combination of alcoholic remorse, shame, 
and the unreasoning joy of the true ro- 
mantic when he sees the shores falling 
away on either side, the upward lift of 
the forecastle head to the sky, the wind 
caressing his hair, his imagination glow- 
ing with thoughts of the delicious ad- 
ventures awaiting him below the horizon 
and implicit in the sly-winking lights of 
a distant harbor. I knew all this, and 
he knew I knew it, and so we sat for a 
spell, in silence, on the Malecon, rather 
alarmed, both of us, that we had left 
that sort of thing behind us. Such was 
the true symbolism of this particular 
moment—we sat there looking at our- 
selves from a new and not very fascinat- 
ing angle. We saw that no matter how 
silken the bonds, they were strong about 
our hearts, and we couldn’t go roving 
any more! 

These reflections bridge the incoher- 
ent gap in his narrative. A _ perfectly 
natural reluctance to dwell upon the 
paraphernalia of the war caused him to 
skip the evolution of a dirty-looking 
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cargo boat up a tropical river into ; 

engine of destruction. Indeed, he cou: 
have seen but little save perhaps a gu 

or small details his technical eye tol 
him concealed armament. It was on!) 
when, about a week later, afloat in t)i« 
winged blue of the South Atlantic, |:e 
heard the bang of a six-pounder and 
scrambled to his porthole to see the 
Bucaramanga swing into view, her safe! \ 
valves blowing and giving out a while 
line of vapor with a hoarse throaty roar- 
ing, her signal halvards agitated as the, 
were hauled up and down, her hull rising 
and falling in exquisite rhythm with thie 
great peace of the sea’s bosom. I could 
see the head of him protruding, like a 
harsh reddish cameo in a brazen ring, 
the light catching the high ridge of his 
nose, his lips drawn back and his brows 
puckered in thought. Overhead strong 
voices gave orders; he heard a knocking 
and the whirr of metal in grooves. The 
Bucaramanga came on at half-speed, her 
wake forming and dying away, as thoug) 
she were bewildered. As well she might 
be, when a shabby freighter fired a gun 
across her course and signaled that she 
must stop and surrender. Even then 
and for months after the first successful 


forays of those enemy craft, the mind of 


the merchantman refused to accept the 
reality of their achievement. They 
might hold up others but not him! It 
was a bad joke—full ahead! And the 
heavy shells exploding at the water line, 
the cutter full of sinister armed men, the 
spectacle of the commander submitting 
as a prisoner, all this was needed to 
bring the truth to the seaman and sc! 
his heart on fire. 

With Mr. Ferguson it was not quite 
like that. He was a true romantic, and 
the episode, at the moment of its cul- 
mination, presented itself to him in the 
guise of an incredible folly. The ore 
comfort and resource of the romantic is 
his inalienable vagabondage. He claims 
the right to set off upon his eternal pil- 
grimage at a moment’s notice. Mr. 


Ferguson was fleeing from the dreams 
of felicity enshrined in the image o! 
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ON THE 


Lotta, evoked by the competent Mrs. 
lohanning. And here, looking down 
pon him as he accompanied the board- 
ig party to the Bucaramanga’s side was 
Lotta, in the Second Cabin, a frightened 
ide-eyed creature with a huge mop of 
varm auburn hair. The prevailing emo- 
tion in his heart was anger at the trick. 
For in his simplicity he saw no way out 
f it now. He was a stricken man. 
lhere is no doubt in his mind he had no 
hoice but to save the ship and receive 
Lotta as his reward. He was not en- 
tirely aware of it, but he had been reared 
in that romantical tradition. 

“And what could I do?” he demanded 
of me on the Malecon. “I was a pris- 
oner practically; that’s why I was car- 
ried over with that little feller Rieder 
when he went to take command. That's 
what he did. You could see him swell- 
ing while you looked at him. I told you 
he was a madman. I got the idea while 
we went over in the launch. He sat 
there in the stern, the rest of us about 
him. I was amidships, looking aft, fac- 
ing him. He would look round at the 
others, his eyes getting bigger and bigger, 
his mouth with the lips splayed out and 
the point of his beard working. He 
would look suddenly at some one and 
scowl, gradually raising his chin until he 
was looking along his nose. All sorts of 
lunatie business. 

“He was sane enough on the ship, 
however. He told the captain he was a 
prisoner and must be locked in his room. 
Fancy a big buck skipper getting that 
sort of information! Rieder ordered all 
the passengers in the saloon and made a 
speech. One move and they would be 
shot. He was in command. As for the 
crew, the first attempt they made to 
resist he would blow her up and sink her 
with all hands. If all went well, they 
would come to no harm.” 

“T remember now,” I said. 
Lotta?” 

“T found out who she was later, un- 
derstand, and then I remembered her 
looking down at us when we came 
alongside. It was when I told her I 


“And 
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knew her sister at 
looked at me.” 


Marajo that she 
Here was simplicity. It was like Mr. 
Ferguson to have his idyll in romantic 
surroundings. Boarding a ship in mid- 
ocean, under piratical conditions, he an- 
nounces himself as a friend of the family. 
One can surmise only vaguely the reac- 
tion of the girl’s mind to this astonishing 
apparition coming up the side of the 
Bucaramanga. 

“And she believed you?” I asked. 

“T put it so she should,” he replied. 

I regarded Mr. Ferguson with admi- 
ration. In half a dozen words he had 
compressed the gist of most romantic 
stories. He put it so she should believe 
the incredible. 

It must not be supposed he was a very 
desirable spectacle when he first pre- 
sented himself. He must have been the 
exact opposite of her girlish dreams of 
a knight in shining armor. And in ad- 
dition he was moody and severe, be- 
cause he had got into that curious con- 
dition of mind already mentioned, which 
made him want to rescue her and aban- 
don her at the same time. 

She looked at him. It was a fruitful 
field for the imagination, thinking out 
what her expression must have been 
when she looked at him. Because, take 
it how you will, there was a touch of the 
miraculous about Ferguson in his tritest 
moments. He had that air of having 
only just alighted upon this planet. Add 
to this his appearance at such a time, 
picture the piteous plight of a girl whose 
comprehension of the War must have 
been simply chaos, and you approach a 
little nearer to the truth. 

But not much. Mr. Ferguson’s mem- 
ories of what went on in the Bucara- 
manga were obscured by his preoccupa- 
tion with his own emotions. He made 
shadowy allusions to strange episodes; 
to the captain’s astute and secret com- 
munications to the forces below, who 
appeared to be resourceful souls, to 
judge by their disposal of surplus fuel 
overside under the very eyes of the stolid 
sentries. But to him there was but one 
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center of interest on board, and I was 
invited to observe the growth of a fan- 
tastic attachment blooming like a flower 
on a battlefield; the attachment of a 
peasant for a peasant amid the colliding 
animosities of men and women whose 
personalities were temporarily merged in 
their tribal feuds. And the beauty of it 
was that because of those animosities 
Mr. Ferguson’s preoccupation was un- 
noticed save by a stewardess, who ap- 
proved when she heard that part of the 
story which had to do with Marajo. And 
here again the sophisticated listener was 
compelled to marvel at the mentality of 
a man who could contrive so romantic a 
love affair and yet maintain all the pro- 
prieties. It was startling to realize that 
Mr. Ferguson would stipulate for the 
proprieties in such a matter at the cost 
of battle, murder, and sudden death. 
For such as he, illiterate romantics, the 
proprieties are the guarantees of passion 
and fidelity. Without them his soul is 
not bound, but free, and the episode 
sinks to the ooze at the bottom of the 
sea of life. You could see Mr. Ferguson 
insisting upon that stewardess guarding 
the girl like an ogress. Indeed, only a 
little imagination was needed to see him 
opposed to the War for a more profound 
reason than mere political squeamish- 
ness. For the War seems to have liber- 
ated all those aspirations and dark whim- 
sies which had only been suspected in the 
hearts of men and women, and which the 
peasant mind regards with fear and dis- 
like. This came out as he descanted 
upon the seclusion of Lotta from prying 
eyes. Nowadays, he observed, look at 
Making up their faces in public, 
using lip-sticks, going about alone, even 
expressing opinions! This was interest- 
ing. It turned out to be a close-up view 
of a primitive instinct, like that of a dog 
hiding a bone, or a tiger springing into 
the labyrinth with the lamb in his jaws. 
He gave me the idea that if his wife had 
been with him in Havana he would have 
concealed her existence from me. I 
taxed him with this and he turned on me, 
swinging his legs to the street again, his 


them. 


back to the tender beauty of the night 
And what did I expect? Would I blam 
him? Would I? 

And he began a rapidly muttered { 
rade of what he’d been through. Whe: 
they got to New York, as they did eve 
tually in the Bucaramanga, because | 
fuel was giving out and that madm 
Rieder had nowkere to go with the 
Atlantic swept clean of colliers after tie 
Falklands battle, when they got there, 
being a Britisher, he had to go home. 
Lotta was sent south with all the other 
passengers, and there you were. Could 
I understand what that meant to him, 
seeing her packed with the rest of them 
into a neutral ship, like cattle, and sent 
out to what might be their death? Did 
I know now why he didn’t care a whoop 
for me and my ship and for the whole 
British navy? QOoh-oh! Think of it! 
Not a word, not a line for a year or 
more, they not being writing people, and 
letters being sunk when he sent them! 
Wasn’t it a miracle that after it all, 
after so great a casualty, so narrow « 
chance, he had got her? Was he to be 
blamed for guarding what had cost him 
so much? A girl in a million! And he 
had her safe! 

He had, too, it appeared. He sat on 
the wall, his knees wide, his chin sunk 
on his breast, his pale eves regarding the 
flashing lights of the Prado with con- 
tempt, as though they represented for 
him the vanities and pomps of the 
world. There was in his eyes no con- 
sciousness of virtue, but rather a surly 
complacency that he had achieved the 
ownership of something exquisitely pre- 
cious, something he had enshrined on a 
distant hacienda, amid the immemoria! 
garnitures of his race. She was safe out 
there, almost under lock and key. I had 
that gleam of illumination at the last, 
of a girl imprisoned in proprieties, along 
with the furniture of dark-green plus, 
a buffet with beveled glass, red grasses 
in blue cloisonné vases, a model of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, a stereoscope, a basket of 
glass fruit, hassocks and antimacassars, 
and a ship—a ship in a bottle. 
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Mr. Thackeray Goes on Tour 


A Group of Hitherto Unpublished Letters 
by William Makepeace Thackeray 


Edited by His Granddaughter, Hester Thackeray Ritchie 


The letters published this month were written during the years 1854-1862. At the outset of 
this period, Thackeray was writing The Newcomes; a passage of memorable beauty and significance 


in the third letter tells of his completion of the book. 


The Virginians (1858) and The Adventures 


of Philip (1862) followed. Several of the letters were written during his lecture trips through 
England and Scotland; the last one, in which he speaks of finishing Philip, was written less than 
eighteen months before his death, which took place on the morning of Christmas Eve, 1863.— 


Editor’ s Note. } 


W.M. Thackeray to his mother, 
Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
36, Onslow Square. 
(1854) 
My dearest Grannie, 

Papa says you've been in a fright about 
ny ankle, but it is very much better, and 
I manage with the very greatest diffi- 
culty to keep the young woman quiet. 

Only since the last 4 days I have got 
into full work again: it was impossible 
hefore with the racket of moving and 
the hammering and ringing of bells in- 
cessantly going on—but now the stream 
is beginning to flow again and the old 
mill-wheel to turn. 

I didn’t get your letter till late on 
Saturday, that is it came in at 3, and 
opening it to see that all was well, I 
went on with my work till 7 o’clock, and 
then found too late that you wanted an 
immediate answer. 

| have a party for Miss Thackeray on 
the 21 wh. I wish her to be at and intro- 
duce her to some folks who will be kind 
to) her next year: and I am engaged to 
dinner up to the 24th., after wh. I 
shan’t accept any more victuals. But I 
am in full work and don’t mind and 
besides must stay in London over the 
7th. when if as I expect Doyle has not 

These first two lines are in the handwriting of Anne 

keray (afterward Lady Ritchie), the novelist’s 
rhter Thackeray had just moved to the house in 


»w Square, Brompton, which he was to occupy for 
ext seven vears. 


done the Newcome plates I shall take 
them in hand and do them henceforth 
myself, 

Enter Honeywood, Mark, Mrs. Cole, 
Mr. Sleap the amanuensis, a man with a 
bill, a messenger from Mrs. King about 
an invitation for the young ladies re- 
quiring an answer. Mr. T. must see all 
these and give an answer, and at 2 Mr. 
T. must take Miss Hughes and the girls 
to the Crystal Palace (I shall make 
Anny go about in a chair) but Anny and 
I have done a couple of pages of New- 
comes upstairs already, and now I’ve 
only 5 more notes to write before going 
out. 

O what a row and a racket it is!) But 
it is pleasant enough. When Anny 
could walk we 3 had plenty of pleasant 
walks together. She goes on Wednesday 
14 to Mrs. Marshall’s music, Wednesday 
21 to Mrs. Bates’s music. I think it is 
possible that Lord Palmerston will ask 
me on Saturday to dinner wh. I don’t 
choose to refuse him again. I was 
obliged to do so last week being engaged 
to Tennant. And he is the man who has 
Police Magistrateships in his gift. O 
thou schemer and artful dodger! Mon- 
day 25 is the day I ultimately fix for the 
movement of these forces. The bed 
room I shall have, is for anyone. There 
is a very good study for me on the 
ground floor off the dining room, an- 
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other for the girls off the drawing room. 
The best bed room of course is for my 
Mamma 


and the room next for the 
Major. [I shall put Sleap the Amanu- 


ensis in a lodging in the town (he will 
follow after us probably) and bring 
Charles and Eliza; and Grey the cook 
subsequently. It is a big house and 
there will be plenty of work for the 
servants, and Annette’s valuable ser- 
vices will be absolutely necessary as aide- 
cuisine and interpreter. What a com- 
fort I have devised that little scheme* 
for paying the rent! and can pay a 
month of it by a day’s work! 

Here ends the rigmarole dashed off 
in a furious hurry. Aren’t there all 
those other notes to write and aren't 
I always, writing or not, my dearest 
old Mammy’s and G. Ps. 


W. M. T. 


To his Daughter, Anny, 
on her Eighteenth Birthday. 
June 9 (1855) 

My dearest Nan must have a paternal 
God you to-day—many — such 
please God may I send you. You see 
every year now as you grow older we 
shall grow more intimate, at least I 
hope and think so: and as it is an ascer- 
tained fact that I can’t live without 
female friends I shall have a pair at 
home, in my own women; who'll under- 
stand my ways, laugh at my jokes, con- 
sole me when I’m dismal, etc., as is the 
wont and duty of women in life. 
and less of the Season every year seems 
to suffice for me now: and I have had 
almost enough now in ten days: after 
the twentieth at any rate I will have no 
more, unless I should give way to a 
project I have sometimes of uttering a 
lecture about the United States; which 
no doubt people would crowd to hear. 
Several persons have urged me to do 
this; and if I had my Secretaryt here, 
who knows what might happen? But 
without one I cannot positively get on: 


bless 


Less 


* A “piece of buffoonery,” as he called it, for “ Punch,” 
which was to pay the rent of the house he had taken for 
the summer at Boulogne. 

+t His daughter Anny. 
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and dawdle through the days me; 
while, doing nothing. 

. . . -What shall be my dear Na 
birthday present? You two can hive 
what you want any day as well a- 
birthday. That’s why I don’t think of 
such gifts for you. 

The edition of the Lectures is newrly 
all sold and a new one ordered. People 
are thinking of other things now hovw- 
ever, and whether we are to bave a \: 
or not is the question over wh. all men 
look glum, and I am my darling Nanny’s 
affectionate Father 


W. M. I 


To Miss Perry 
36, Rue Godot-de-Mauroy, 
Paris 
July 2nd, (1855 
Mes bonnes Soeurs, 

I think it is time you should hear 
from your elderly relative and as Jane 
may be on her way to her holy day and 
Miss K. I know is in England, I write 
my little line to Eaton Place West 
wishing my very best wishes to all J's 
and K’s. We have had a pretty busy 
pleasant time here: except that as 
in London and everywhere else there 
has been a little too much feasting for 
me, too much Burgundy, too much 
Bordeaux. Isn't this hot weather 
feverish enough without these stirrers 
of the blood? I have cut off 2 diners 
for to-day and tomorrow. It is true they 
would have been very stupid: but it’s 
at those stupid dinners the Claret is 
most dangerous. 

tLast Thursday, the 28th, at 7 
o'clock in the evening I wrote the last 
line of the poor old Newcomes with 
very sad heart. And afterwards what 
do you think I did? Suppose I said my 
prayers and humbly prayed God l- 
mighty to bless those I love and whio 
love me, and to help me to see and speak 
the truth and to do my duty? You 


tIn her Biographical Introduction to The Neate: 
Lady Ritchie wrote: “I remember writing the 
chapters of The Newcomes to my father’s dictatior 
wrote on as he dictated more and more slowly unt 


stopped short altogether, in the account of Colonel N«w- 


come’s last illness, when he said that he must now tak« 
the pen into his own hand, and he sent me away. 
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wouldn't wonder at that would you? 


That finis at the end of a book is a 
solemn word. One need not be Mr. 
Gibbon of Lausanne to write it. There 


go 2 years more of my life spent over 
those pages. I was quite sorry to part 
with a number of kind people with 
whom I had been living and talking 
these 20 months past, and to draw a 
line so on a sheet of paper, be- 
yond which their honest figures couldn't 
pass, and that melancholy leave taken 
I went out to dine by myself, and to see 
a Pantomime over which I fell into a 
sweet roseate slumber. The girls were 
gone to see the great Italian tragedian 
the Ristori who was acting Mary Stuart 
that night but I thought it would be 
pleasanter to see Clown jump through 
a window than a Queen have her wicked 
head chopped off. By the way, she is 
not made wicked in the play. It is 
Schiller’s and she is as pure as Alablaster. 

I have been twice or thrice to the 
Exposition des Bosarts. The English 
pictures show very well indeed I think. 
One night with Maclise the painter, I 
went to the Chateau des Fleurs which 
inspired him with ravishment and me 
with mortal melancholy. Crowds were 
standing round Lais and Phryne danc- 
ing the cancan—all sorts of elderly 
fogies and respectable people. What 
was Bonneval doing at the Castle of 
Flowers I should like to know? Venait 
il en cueiller le monstre—leaving his 
own languid lily at home? At Lady 
Ashburton’s next day there was the 
Duchesse d’Istrie at dinner—beauti- 
ful splendid a thought aged and stale— 
she put me in mind of the handsome 
wicked Chateau des Fleurs. Mérimée 
came in—it’s very odd, admiring his 
writing as I do, what an antipathy I 
have to him. I had a capital breakfast 
with honest Jules Janin, who lives up in 
his cinquiéme quite poor and honest 
and merry. I went moreover to see the 
Demi monde. It put me in mind of my- 
self rather—it’s a comedy of Beckys and 
Madame de Cruchecassés and the like. 
It is wonderfully acted—there is a man 
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M. Dupuis the jeune premier who js 
quite a pleasure to behold, so easy quiet 
nonchalant and gentlemanlike is | \¢ 
And these Mesdames I think have bee), 
all my doings. If any of our fries |s 
want to hear about them you can .;, 
please God bless all friends. We gro 
old; we work and struggle on with our 
day’s burthens, we groan and we lay 
and we scheme for next year 


and lo 
the end comes, doesn’t it? This letter js 
not gay eh! what will you? One is no 


longer gay at our age, one is content 
The girls are very well. Anny is a per- 
fect well-spring of happiness in herself 
Thank God. The thought of parting 
with them for the American expedition 
disgusts me more and more. Fired wit}; 
emulation by Dickens’ capital speecl: | 
have been getting one up—another 
but not so good as his, though. I wonder 
whether I shall come back to London 
by next Wednesday week to speak it? 
I don’t know in the least what I'm 
going to do but am yours always, my 
dear kind friends, 


W. M. T. 


To his Daughters 
Barry’s British Hotel, 
Queen Street, Edingburgh. 
(1856) 
My dear little gurgles, 

Your dear Papa arrived last night at 
9:30 and commissions me to tell you 
that he slept satisfactorily both in bed 
and about half the way down: losing 
the romantic scenery along the line and 
only waking up at the border to demn 
the railway man who asked for his 
ticket. Your father is already a good 
deal engaged to dinner: and his faith- 
ful servant James says that there is a 
very good subscription list for thie 
lectures—but your Papa suspects that 
there will be more praise than money at 
this town. 

The inn is very comfortable and thie 
city splendid—the houses grand—the 


streets broad and spacious, beyond any- 
thing in London, only there’s nobody in 
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This is the grand St. with 2 in- 
itants. 

| think this is all your Papa’s news. 

His cough he hopes is a little better, and 

this while for Dr. 

Brown* who is going to lionise him about 

He did a little of his novel} 

his morning and he kisses his 2 darling 


ie writes waiting 


the town 


vals with all his heart, and he sends his 
best regards to Miss Trulock and hopes 
had a pleasant evening at Mrs. 
Bayne’s. And so God bless vou young 


Vou 


women, prays 


W. M. T. 


To His Daughters 
November 2Ist (1856) 
Yesterday I dined at the Artillery 
Mess with Col. Hamley 
Artillery 
from the Crimea 


very agree- 


able oflicers 
one 
a pompous good na- 
old fogy with 
dved hair, who showed 
us a gold snuff box he 
hadtaken froma French 
General at Waterloo 
another a very pleasant 
heavy Drag On Colonel 
MacMahon, Cri- 
saw him at the 
Review afew 
roaring at 
head of his men. 
Was to be off to 
Glasgow this morning 
as far as the 
station just in time to 
remember I had _ for- 
votten the lecture, came 
back and read the pa- 
per in peace and quiet 
think I shall be very 
vlad when the 22 De- 
cember is over & I have 
done wagging my jaws 
for a while—shall have 
to live next 
vear without touching 
i penny of the Good 
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tured 
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days 
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since 


and got 


enough 


John Brown, author of 
ind His Friends.”’ 
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for Nothing money—so much the better 
for vou girls. 

Am not in love with Miss Block any 
more since Mrs. Brown told me she is 
here under a Doctor, and ts 
rubbed every day for 2 hours with lard 


rubbing 
of course she has a female rubber-— but 
ee 

At Glasgow I went & took tea with 
Mrs. Blackburn who is painting with 
wonderful skill and beauty now-—and 
she showed me a new invention which 
I think will spare poor Eyre all the 
trouble with my plates. And what more 
have I to say? Why that’s all for the 
night I think. Please G. P. give the 
girls any money they want. I still think 
vou might all take a fine day and X from 
Havre to Southampton, and so we might 


Ay dum Ut qura lad . 

Wun dear Papa arrued last tught at 4| 3? dud 
comma iron tan te tele yor that lu spt daerfactnty boll 
ie bed Miah abort Meaty ha toe donors : loeiag Wie tormenta 
Seeweriy shor Mtr Lire cua rly dombeay top 2h Me borden 
cw Hn atlas dum Weliw aber fea lacy Nace . Your fo 
tue abeady 4 good deat Cuqaned b daumer aid {uu fac 
ft Serva dares Says (had [lune 4 2 very Good Subsouphor 
Lit a Ba crn beat err Fafa Surfrects Maat lcs lork be 
teow frame Mian twoney at th trot - 

The Une very Corebertalrle cud Hin Cikig deleted, ~ fle lunecg 
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all dine in O. Square on Xmas day. I 
am answering letters every day about 
the lectures. 

Friday morning. Nov. 22, 1856. And 
now I am going to Glasgow. It is a 
pretty drive and it would have been 
prettier if, etc. etc. not that | should 
have seen much of you, and you would 
have been a clog sometimes and no 
mistake. Last night we the 
second series, very good audience con- 
sidering. Afterwards I was obliged to 
go to a supper—-of ladies and gentlemen. 
We had songs after supper; it was very 
odd and old fashioned and kind and 
huge tumblers were brought in, in wh. 
every man made himself a glass of 
whiskey toddy. Mine did me a great 
deal of good for I was tired after my 
day’s work and dosing and this morning 
I woke up as fresh as possible. Have 
been spending it in writing lots of 
letters as usual—and now I send my 
benediction to my daughters and my 
humble duty to my parents and will go 
pay some visits. So farewell my dears 


W.M. T. 


began 


To His Daugnters 

.. .There came along with this,* 
such a beautiful play bill in black and 
red ink—an entirely new Romantic 
Drama called the FROZEN DEEP with 
scenery by Telpin and Stanfield (Stanf4 
in large capitals). The prologue by Mr. 
John Forster (that will be fine)—the 
characters by the old set, the ladies by 
Miss Helen, Miss Kate, Miss Hogarth, 
Miss Mary, Mrs. Wills, Miss Martha, to 
be followed by the farce in 2 acts called 
Uncle John. God save the Queen; 
carriages may be ordered at half past 
eleven. 

It pains me to call you home, but 
vou can’t live always away from your 
father. The arrangement must be 
made now or later, another maid as I 
opine, and a lady as companion for 

* An invitation from Mrs. Charles Dickens to some 
Christmas theatricals at Tavistock House: a performance 
of “The Frozen Deep’ by Wilkie Collins, ‘under the 
management of Mr. Charles Dickens.” 


His children 
Smyth 


were staying with Mrs. Carmichael- 
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Granny. I wish she could be convinced 
that her illness is not much. . . . Thies yy 
had fits of the fiercest depression ¢|, 
bien? With blue pill and Quinine, ple.s 
Heaven the disease is to be put an « 
to. And so goodbye my dear says Ps)); 
Mind my address is 
Monday 8, 
‘9 Bradford, Talbot Hotel. 
Thursday 11 
Liverpool. Care of A. Radcliffe, |°s 
Northumberland Terrace, Everto: 


To His Daughters 
White Swan, Halifax, 
Friday [1857 
My beloved (Angels), 

Although I am still at Halifax instead 
of going to Sheffield, yet I am greatly 
better, have just eaten 2 wings of 4 
fowl for dinner, and wished the pore 
bird had 4, and have no doubt after the 
prodigious discipline I have undergone 
that I shall be able to get through the 
rest of the campaign without trouble 
Min’s letter arrived from Leeds this 
morning—so that was as good as an- 
other letter from home. I have been 
reading Mahon with great comfort 
am quite brisk and gay in my spirits 
though a trifle weak, though for reasons 
wh. my blushes forbid me to mention 
I am not quite good for a public lecture 


tonight. 
Never mind—Tomorrow will begin 
again. We won't lose heart for a little 


check or two. I think the Dr. I have 
had here is about the best of them al! 
His name is Garlick, and I like him bot! 
in cookery and as a medical man. God 
my women. Write a famous 
account of me to Granny, and so good 
night says Papa. 


bless 


To His Daughters 
Royal Hotel, Sheffield. 
Chewesday, 17 Feb. (1857 
This comes rather late for Valentine s 
Day. It is copied from 6 mugs in m) 
sitting room at the horrible Inn at Hali- 
fax. This isa byootiful Inn. I have the 
gayest parlour looking over three cheer- 
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ful smoky streets—a clean 
suug bedroom—a snug 
sleep—a pleasant book to 
read—Colonel and Mrs. 
Forrest came to tea last 
night after the lecture 
that’s y I didn’t write to 
the girls. I liked them 
both, she pretty and 
blonde, he very gentle- 
manlike. The people for 
the most part didn’t 
understand a word of the 
lecture. Old Fogy Presi- 
dent of Institution intro- 
duced me and insisted 
upon toddling into the 
room with me on his arm. 
What, is Mr. Thackeray 
nfirm? asks Mrs. F. of her 
husband. It was Old Fogy 
who was infirm. I had a 
ery pleasant calm day at 
Frvston, and yesterday for 
dinner here ate a pheas- 
ant, one of a brace which 
old Mr. Milnes insisted on 
sending to my daughters 
though I told him I wasn’t 
voing home. The last time 
| was at F. in the year 41, 
Mrs. Milnes gave me a 
ribbon and a little étui a 
something for my children 

they were little trots of 
small size then—and she 
has been in Kingdom Come these 10 
vears IL believe. 


FACSIMILE 


| wish those horrible newspapers 
vould leave my health out. Some day 
the wolf will really come and no one will 
he frightened. Keep off Wolf for a 
few months! I want to put my lambs 
in comfortable shelter. 

$ vol. of Mahon. It 
I have read Cockburn’s 
Memorials, very pleasant too. It is 
delightful weather and the skeei is 
blvew through the smoke. Poor old 
Brookfield was born here; my © feels 


ery soft towards him. Do you smell 


[ am in the 


muses me. 
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OF A THACKERAY LETTER TO HIS DAUGHTERS 


anything in this ink? It was thick, 
and [I filled the bottle with brandy and 
soda-water. I have nothing to tell my 
dawlings but that I am very well busy 
and cheerful. I go to Leeds to lecture, 
and come back tonight to York. I like 
the quarters I am in. So you may go 
on directing to this Royal Hotel till 
Saturday. I mean you may send by 
Friday night’s post. I am glad you 
liked the drive to Q, never mind the 
2/6. 

Write to Granny and tell her how 
cheerfully your dear father writes and 
God bless my women says Papa. 





To His Daughters 
Sunday, March 8 (1857) 
My loaves, 

It was very comfortable having noth- 
ing to do; and a good.dinner and a good 
sleep also refreshed your dear Papa. 
The Scotch expedition is a failure 
regards money, but pleasant enough 
otherwise—and this confounded elec- 
tion* too will deprive me of ever so 
much more. Never mind; we shall only 
be a little longer getting the 20,000. 

At Dundee I found and read Pen- 
dennis & thought it dreadfully stupid— 
Here I found and read 2 numbers of 
and thought them—O for 
shame you conceited creature !—well 
I can’t help it. If I think it’s bad I say 
so with just as much candour—and the 
desire of pease came over my mind 
pease, repoge, and honest labour not this 
quackery wh. I'm about now. Let us 
NOT go into parliament; let us retire 
and take that atelier and work and write 
honestly and humbly. The frontispiece 
of Pendennis is verily always going on in 
my mind. 


as 


Newcomes 


Here is yours of yesterday just come 
in. I don’t think there would be any 
good in going over just now to my dear 
old Mother—the coming away gives 
her more pain than the meeting gives 
her pleasure. You see what 
when marry.—What slaves you 
Well? and what immense 
happiness you enjoy I daresay with the 
right man. These folks’ pleasure has no 
doubt been very greatly increased during 
40 years by their living together—the 
bottom of the Cup is rather bitter. So 
may other dregs be. 

That last was getting to be a 
stupid sentence. 


you do 
you 


become. 





very 
Cause why? There 
is somebody sitting in the room. It is 
Professor Ferrier, father of the pretty 
girl I wrote you about and whom I don’t 
like quite so much on 24 thoughts—but 
those good people at Glasgow are quite 
as nice and kind. I had a quiet evening 
on Friday with them after a delightful 

* Thackeray was about 


Parliament for Oxford City 
lowing July, he was defeated, 


to stand as a member of 
In the election, held the fol- 
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ride through lovely country from Diy 
dee, by Perth, Stirling, to Glasgow. A), 
tomorrow it is Glasgow again, and G|xs- 
gow on Friday, and Dundee Wednesda, 
—care of Mr. Chalmers Bookselle: 
but I don’t care about your writ); 
unless there is something particular to 
say as I shall be 3 miles from Dunde 
at the house of Sir J. Ogilvy wher 
that may be. 

And so with a benediction on my gal 
their Papa puts a cigar into his mout! 
and goes out to take a little walk in 
Church time. Mind and go to Chesham 
Place tomorrow night & say I got 4 
letter from there on Saturday only & 
give my best love to all there including 


poor J. O. B.F 


To His Daughters 
Keir-Dunblane. 
Monday, Apr. 26 (1857 
My dearest Women, 

These last few days I have wished for 
you for the first time since I left home 
for I’ve been staying in a most beautiful 
house and country, and have such « 
prospect before my eyes now as wd. do 
yours good to look at. 

Mountains as handsome as our Swiss 
mountains with a little snow on some of 
em; 


and beautiful rocks and dark 
pines and larches bursting out into 
green, and on the prettiest of the rocks 


in an immense great plain covered with 
1000 villages there’s Stirling Castle 
looking as grand as may be, and placed 
there for the very purpose of making a 
landscape. 

Then the Park is full of birds sing- 
ing and sheep and the most jolly 
little lambs—Minny would give 2°¢ to 
see the little lambs and I would give 


3¢ to see my young muttons. And 
I went to a Scotch Church yester- 


day and heard 5 psalms sung, and a 
sermon, and an elder of the congregation 
ordained, and Stirling of Keir who is my 
host, says he hopes I'll bring you here 
but ve my doubts and James says thie 
place looks like a Paradise after Glasgow; 


tT Mrs. Brookfield. 





and Pm 
and shal 
again. 
On Si 
dinner, 


at home 
snoring 


till Mor 
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| I'm going to Greenock a lecturing Tell the Cook that there will be 8 
and shall be glad when I see old England = gentlemen to dinner on Sunday, and I 
again. would like a clear soup, fish, 2 entries, 


Qn Saturday is the Royal Academy and sweets, and Macaroni for second 
dinner, and on Sunday I have a party course—a_ nice dinner—and something 
at home so I shan’t have the pleasure of | plain for dessert afterwds. Isn't this an 
, snoring after dinner in your company amusing letter. It’s one of 10 [I'm 
till Monday evening. writing—I can’t afford to amuse you 
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but I can always love my dearest 
women. God bless you. 


W. M. T. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
(1858) 

I must send my dear old Mother and 
G. P. a line of Xmas greeting, and tell 
them how well and happy the young 
ones are whom L left a couple of hours 
ago at Walton, in the midst of such 
lavish splendours and magnificence as I 
have never seen the like of in the finest 
houses here—all wh. splendours, Christ- 
mas trees loaded with presents, foun- 
tains of Champagne and Hock, drives 
in coaches and four & I don’t know 
what more are lavished upon 8 or nine 
young girls and 2 or 3 gentlemen—One 
of them was busy all day concocting the 
speech wh. he is to let off in an hour or 
two at the City of London Tavern, in 
behalf of the Commercial Travellers’ 
School. Anny to whom I dictated the 
speech remembers all the points, and the 
very words deuce a one of wh. I recall 
verbally. I should not be sorry to fail, 
for then people won't ask me again, and 
I shall be rid of a very severe tax wh. 
is laid on men in prominent positions. 

We are to have more holiday making 
at the Pollocks, and I can’t resist for I 
can’t bear that the girls should lose any 
pleasure, and meanwhile how is No. 
IV* to be got out? Well, other folks 
have their drawbacks and their” en- 
cumbrances—let us bear ours without 
too much grumbling. 

Your heart would have melted over a 
little boy of 2 last night trotting round 
the Xmas tree crying out “O Crissamy 
Tee, Crissamy Tee!” He looked like a 
little cherub just peeping into heaven: 
& he didn’t like even to take away his 
own share of tovs from the general 
splendour—O dear. I should like very 
much to stop at home alone for 3 days 
and get on with that No. IV! It was 
kind of the Sturgis’ to ask Amy and as 
much is made of her as of any one—and 
very well she looks too and so does Miss 


* The Virginians. 


Anny who has got thinner & is a comfort 
to look at, especially to her father & \o 
your son my dear old Mother. 

God bless both of you, he says, and 
now let us rehearse that speech. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth 
Chur 
Saturday, 1 October (1859 
My dear old Granny, 

. . Please God, Anny’s difficulties 
are nearly over. There is good, howey; 
out of all these mishaps, Min has bee: « 
famous nurse for her sister and |ias 
borne her hard times very well: and if 
she repents of having had her own way, 
somewhat in opposition to her Papa’s | 
shall not be sorry for the circumstance 
If I could but have had pluck enough 
to do some work, I might have turned 
the imprisonment to some account; 
but I tried and hadn’t the heart, that’s 
the truth—though I recollect having to 
work when poor Nan had the same con- 
plaint as a baby twenty years ago, and 
it was necessary to find a guinea for the 
Doctor... . 

The expenses of this journey for the 
first 18 days were prodeegious; and who 
cares? I, for my part, should have liked 
no journey at all, or no farther than 
Homburg and Baden, but the young folks 
willed otherwise, or seemed to will 
and I like them to have their holyday. 
All along the road they have worked the 
prices up to be pretty like England—the 
inn at Milan where they charged us 12 
francs for rooms 8 years ago, they make 
you pay 25 now, and so on and so on 
I wonder what your resolves have come 
to by this time, and whether you stay on 
in England, or have gone back to Paris, 
or will try Bath or Brighton? I have 
been living at Bath for the last ten days 
in Miss Austen’s novels which have 
helped me to carry through a deal of 
dreary time—they and the Times news- 
paper which the landlord of this out of 
the way Inn luckily takes in for thie 
English who don’t come. How dismal | 


should have been without the Times 
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Well, I have been dismal 
enough with it: but my dear Nan is 
etter please God; and her Papa’s spirits 
ise accordingly. Now let us go and get 
sme money from the Banker’s and to- 
iorrow D. V. let us be on our way home 
to work and printer’s devils. I have 
dreamed constantly that the number 
asn’t ready, and here was the end of 
the month! It 
weighs upon one: but Law bless us, who 


ewspaper! 


shows how the care 


liasn’t cares at 50 of some shape or other? 
\s [ think about the poor Corkrans and 
their cares, | am ashamed of my own 
vood fortune. Here's my paper full. 
(ioodbye my dear G. P. and my dear old 
\Lother. 

- & 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth 
Palace Green, Kensington, W. 
July 5 (1862) 
My dearest old Mother gets the 
hudget from the girls and the history of 
our doings. On Thursday at 6:15 P. M. 
after working all day I wrote Finis to 
Philip: rather a lame ending. 
Yesterday .. . at 5 we drive down in our 
pretty new carriage tothe Aumale Féte at 
l'wickenham, where I daresay the Dukes 
and Duchesses would have admired my 
new lavender gloves (price two shillings) 
very much—only I forgot ’em and left 
them in my great coat pocket. Never 
mind, it was a beautiful féte and I am 
all the better this morning, because I 
could only get a crust to eat and a scrap 
of galantine—and did the girls tell vou 
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how I had no dinner the day before 
having to take them to the Barbieri (a 
new opera by Mr. Rossini)—and where 
I had a most refreshing sleep in the 
back of the box. And this is our life: 
and now there is a little lull after a 
constant care and occupation. No by 
the way, not yet, quite. Mr. Smith says 
“Do, pray write a Roundabout paper” 
and that, you see, is churning in my 
brain whilst I am writing off a scrap to 
my dear old Mother. 

I think the novel-writing vein is used 
up though and you may be sure some 
kind critics will say as much for me 
before long. 

Anny’s style is admirable and Smith 
and Elder are in raptures about it.* 
But she is very modest and I am mis- 
trustful too. I am sure I shan’t love 
her a bit better for being successful. 

Here comes Mr. Langley} with the 
proofs which must be read and there is a 
good morning’s work over them. And 
then that Roundabout Paper—a plague 
on it—But it will be 60 or 70£. 

“Mr. Langley, where is the Cicero? 
in 2 volumes quarto. I want a quotation 
out of it.””. Mr. Langley maunders about 
the room helplessly. He won’t find it: 
I shall: and he will be persuaded that he 
found it, and that I cannot possibly get 
on without him. . . . And now comes 
Mr. Langley and let us go through those 
proofs and all the blunders. 

W. M. T. 
* This refers to Anne Thackeray's novel, The Story of 


Elizabeth. 
+ His secretary 


(The fourth and final installment of Thackeray's letters, which will appear next 


month, will consist of a number written in America during his lecture trips. 


They 


contain frank comments on the country as the novelist saw it, and afford an interesting 
comparison both with the observations of his great contemporary, Dickens, and with the 


impressions of present-day British visitors —Editor's Note.) 





A Ticket to Brooklyn 


BY ELSA BARKER 


EOPLE have wondered why Orson 

Daggett, the most famous criminal 
lawyer in Greater New York, aban- 
doned his profession at the very height 
of success. 

Some thought it was merely the rest- 
less desire for travel, referring to his 
leisurely journey round the world. 
Others said he had never been the same 
since his daughter ran away with that 
scamp of a secretary—Cutler. No one, 
of course, could think Daggett was tired. 
He was tog vital for that, too young, 
also, notwithstanding the iron-gray hair. 
He was an impressive figure in Court. 
Clad generally in iron-gray, with a 
mauve tie under that square, beardless 
chin, his middle-sized athletic person 
seemed to expand when he stood up to 
plead; his eyes glowed, reminding his 
opponent, the romantic young District 
Attorney, of molten steel. Yes, an un- 
usual, externally quiet, half-mysterious 
man, “of violent passions, rigorously re- 
pressed,” as one of the judges said during 
his hard and successful fight for the ac- 
quital of the Swedish skipper, Olsen, 
charged with manslaughter. “You'd 
think he loved the wretches.” 

The news of Daggett’s retirement be- 
came known just before the great Car- 
hart murder trial, in the spring of 1919. 
He was expected to appear for the de- 
fendant; but suddenly—only a fortnight 
before the date on the calendar—he 
turned the case over to his ablest rival, 
who made himself famous, largely owing 
to Daggett’s instructions beforehand, 
though that was known, of course, only 
to those on the inside. 

The reason for Daggett’s retirement 
remained a mystery; but the Carhart 
case was not the real cause of it. 


It hung on two things, really—two 
little things, like all efficient causes— » 
dream of his own, and a subway ticket 
to Brooklyn. If either of those two 
small elements had been lacking . . . 
well, his subtle mind might still be busy 
with the building-up of defenses in 
which he was professionally, not person- 
ally, interested. 

He woke from the dream about one 
o'clock in the morning, having fallen 
asleep in his library chair, woke pound- 
ing the desk before him, as he pounded 
to death in phantasy the man he hated. 

He had often dreamed about Ralph 
Cutler, but nothing so real, so shocking 
as this before. 

He was all in a cold sweat as he opened 
his eyes—not upon a prostrate man, but 
familiar tables and chairs, the filing- 
cabinet, the bookshelves, the black stee! 
safe in the corner. 

Sitting at his desk in the middle of the 
room, he faced the back window. 

Directly beneath the outside of this 
window, and hugging the back wall of 
the house, was an open stairway which 
led down from the library to a side 
street. At the top of these stairs was a 
little bridgelike enclosed passageway to 
the loft over the garage. Daggett knew 
that his neighbors in that quiet section 
of Brooklyn called this convenient pas- 
sageway “the Bridge of Sighs,” and as- 
sociated those outside stairs with the 
needs of his strictly specialized practice. 

How often had Cutler, during the 
months he lived here, come home that 
way late at night, from some errand in 
quest of evidence, and standing on the 
third stair from the top, rapped on the 
glass, looking through the window at 
him! 
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A TICKET 
The remembered picture was so vivid 
iow—the lean face, lurid with the blue 

of the glass at night—it was like an 
allucination. 

Daggett shuddered, as if he had seen 
the ghost of the man he had just mur- 
dered in his dream. 

To shake off the impression, he turned 
again to the papers on his desk: * And 
deponent further says, that on or about 
the first day of May, in the year afore- 
said, she left the house where she had 
been living, and came ss 

His fingers relaxed their hold on the 
document and he gazed blankly before 
him. 

“Yes ...I1 must want to kill the 
man—subconsciously. That’s the way 
it always begins, ! suppose. There was 
that boy who murdered his uncle—that 
Italian woman who poisoned her hus- 
band. They told me 7 

But he brushed the disturbing thoughts 
away. 

He sat looking at a cabinet photo- 
graph in a silver frame which stood on 
lis flat-topped desk, a photograph taken 
twenty years ago. A young woman in 
evening dress, with a little girl in her 
arms, smiled at him with a sweetness 
which age could nex <r change now. She 
had left him the litiie girl, Nora. 

The house had been very empty these 
last three years. He did not even know 
where Nora was, or if she was alive or 
dead. His anger had done that, with 
his pride, his humiliation—a_ terrible 
trio. His love—oh, that lived some- 
where else, with memories and loneli- 
ness. If he hadn’t been so proud of the 
eee 

They had been happy here, needing 
no one but each other. Then he had let 
Ralph Cutler live in the house, because 
he was useful for night-work. From the 
first he had befriended the young man, 
believed in him, pitied his lucklessness. 

The vision of Nora as she had looked 
during those first weeks of his own un- 
conscious folly was always present with 
him. She had blossomed suddenly, un- 
accountably. The slender, almost epi- 
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cene, high-tempered playfellow had be- 
come a melting woman, her brown eyes 
suffused with a shy wonder. 

Only occasionally, then, did her old 
self break through—the willful, violent 
child, who had always had her own way. 

Because she was so proud, and he had 
placed her so high, the danger never oc- 
curred to him. 

After his discovery—oh, it had been 
an awful scene with her, when she re- 
fused to give the man up. Only the 
conviction of her utter innocence had 
saved him then from murder. Sitting 
here now, in the small hours of the night, 
he relived that scene, for the thousandth 
time. Every night, almost, when his 
work was over, he settled down in his 
chair and brooded. His daughter, the 
wife of that weakling! Of course, they 
were living in poverty. “When you are 
done with him, come home,” he had said 
to her. But she had not come home. 
Some day, some night, she would come 
—if she were still alive. A thousand 
times he had sat there and pictured her 
coming, late at night, up those stairs 
there, and looking in at him. 

It wasn’t a thing she would be likely 
to do, she was too high-handed, too 
royal in her willfulness. If she had only 
a dollar she would take a carriage some- 
where near, and make a fine entrance. 

He had not even tried to find her. 
Pride again—and something else. He 
had said to Cutler, when he ordered him 
out of the house, “If I ever see your face 
again...” Odd, how he had caught 
himself before he made the illegal threat. 
Yes, it would not be safe for him—ever 
—anywhere—to meet Cutler. He re- 
membered saying once to Nora laugh- 
ingly when she had asked him about his 
practice that he defended criminals be- 
cause he understood them. And she had 
patted his arm, smiling, “ You’re a ter- 
rible man, I know it, dear old gentle 
Dad!” 

His eyes stung now with the memory 
of that touch upon his arm. He 
swallowed. 


fOh, why didn’t he sell this house, 
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with its haunting memories, and go live 
in a hotel somewhere! Only the hope 
maybe, growing weaker month by 
month, that he was not destined after 
all to grow old in loneliness. But the 
years were slipping by him, he would be 
fifty in September. Fifty! The very 
word made him rebellious. No, he was 
not getting enough out of life. 

He had earned much money, but it 
was not gain alone which had held his 
restless mind to the treadmill of the law. 
He defended people for murder, and 
other crimes; but what really interested 
him was the ever-recurring problem 
why did people commit murder, and 
other crimes? Knowing the penalties, 
what alchemical process went on in their 
brains, transmuting caution into reck- 
lessness—or was it the individual human 
atom breaking away from the mass, the 
willful drop defying the ocean? For in- 
stance, if he should kill Ralph Cutler in 
reality, as he had just killed him in a 
dream, what change would take place 
in him? Calling himself a_ criminal 
would not make clear the essential dif- 
ference in him—before and after. The 
truest witness could only tell what hap- 
pened—never why. 

Daggett lighted a cigarette, leaned 
back in his chair, and watched the curl- 
ing smoke. Yes, there were men here 
and there, scattered about the world, 
with whom he would like to talk, com- 
pare experiences, weighing that delicate 
hair which “divides the false and true.” 

But the great mystery of human life 
was human motive. There was no other 
worth bothering about. In face of the 
problems daily revealed in his practice, 
what did he really know? Nothing 
nothing at all. Why, he had not even 
understood his own child! Her action 
had come as an overwhelming surprise. 
‘To say that she was moved by love 
that didn’t explain her. That only deep- 
ened the mystery. 

“But I'm growing fanciful,” he told 
himself. “I think too much, here alone 
at night. What is that verse in the 
Bible? . . . ‘But of the tree of the 


knowledge of good and evil, thou sha 
not eat of it: for in the day that thou 
satest thereof’. . .” 

Suddenly he sat forward in his chai 
“Yes ... yes. Dve seen too muc| 
maybe.” 

His eyes rested vacantly on the wi: 
dow before him. 

“Why ... Lam fanciful to-night . . 

A white face was looking in at hi: 

ee 6. oa 

A hand came up, rapping on the 
window. 

“Nora!” 

He sprang to his feet, all the repress«! 
parental yearning of three years surgiiy 
up in him, driving him forward. 

He was at the door, unlocking it. He 
was drawing the girl inside the house, 
into the library, where he stood face to 
face with her, staring, incredulous. 

“Why . why, Nora! . . . Nora!” 

She was very pale, very still. On!) 
her eyes looked alive. 

““I—I'm so glad,” he stammered, “so 
glad you’ve come home.” 

He put his arm round her shoulders, 
leading her to the large easy-chair at tlic 
right of his desk, the place which had 
been hers in the old days, when they hai 
sat here together, reading, talking, work- 
ing, laying plans for all the delightful 
things they were going to do in the sum- 
mer holidays. Why, the summer holli- 
days would soon be here again! 

“Sit down, my dear, sit down.” 

He was afraid she would cry, for he 
had harrowing memories of her tears. 
But everything would be joy now—jo) 
and the old comradeship renewed, more 
wonderful than ever, for had she not 
come back to him of her own accord? 

Why didn’t she say something? He 
hovered round her chair. 

She was motioning him to sit down 
again at his desk, and he obeyed tlic 
gesture, murmuring: 

“Tt’s all right, Nora; it’s all right 
now.” 

He saw her lips open, hover tremulous. 
then close again. She shook her head, 
helplessly. 
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Oh, how often had he seen the child 
that Nora used to be speechless like this 
fore him, her little mouth all tremu- 
lous with the weight of some unutterable 
hildish mystery! His heart swelled now 
vith the conscious strength of the father 

sure of his power to divine a child’s 
trouble and to smile away its fears, 
whatever they might be. What could 
there be for Nora to fear—safe again 
now, with him? 

And the old lawyer knew how to wait 
for testimony, to coax it forth—humor 
it, surprise it. 

“T was in your old room this morn- 
ing,” he began, with a reassuring smile. 

Her answering smile wavered, but 
still she did not speak. 

Perhaps it would be better for her if 
she did ery, he thought. How she had 
stood up to him finally, three years ago, 
tearless, defiant, her ego a match for his 
own! What possibilities there were in 
this amazing girl! If she had come to 
see, at last, the folly of that marriage. 
.. . Why, in the shock of his joy at see- 
ing Nora he had almost forgotten Cutler. 

“IT was so afraid,” she breathed, 
‘afraid you wouldn’t be here! Oh, if 
vou hadn’t been here . - 

The question forced its way, ““ Where's 
Cutler?” 

Her face went whiter still, and he 
could see the struggle to control her 
voice. Her eyes were fixed upon him 
now—wide and terrified they were. 

“Ralph is dead, father. We had a 
quarrel. He... he shot himself .. . 
to-night with my revolver.” 

Orson Daggett had steady nerves, but 
he turned away his face. 

He got up from his chair, walked 
round behind Nora, and pulled down the 
window-shades. Then he went out into 
the little passageway and made sure 
le had relocked the door to the outside 
stairs. He was moving involuntarily, 
giving himself time, hiding himself from 
her, while he mastered his emotion. Her 
words, “We had a quarrel,” stirred 
vague memories. Confused pictures 
flashed across the inner screen. But in 
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those first moments everything was 
blurred for him by a fierce half-conscious 
feeling which Nora must not see. 

As he came back to the library her 
voice made him stop short—two steps 
behind her chair. 

“He shot himself,” she was repeating. 

Mechanically he asked, as if she had 
been on the witness-stand, “What were 
vou quarreling about?” 

“About the revolver. He wanted to 
pawn it, to go back to that place where 
he gambled.” 

“Pawn it?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“When was that?” 

“Just before midnight. I heard the 
church clock strike—right after.” 

** But what time do pawnshops close?” 


“Why ...I don’t know... He 
was the one who pawned things.” 
“Yes . . . yes, of course.” 
a 
I snatched the revolver . . . then 
we had a struggle . . . and. . . he got 


it away from me again.” 

God! But those words were familiar 
to Daggett. As attorney for the de- 
fense, he had heard them so many times. 
Like a stone man he stood there behind 
Nora’s chair. 

And as he stood there another picture 
flashed across his mind—a three-masted 
vessel he had seen that afternoon lying 
off the New York waterfront, then the 
face of the Swedish skipper, Olsen, whom 
he had saved six months before in that 
trial for manslaughter. 

Throwing up his head, he strode round 
to the chair again and sat down. The 
father in him must not make him useless 
—whatever the truth was. Now, if ever, 
he had need of insight. His lonely mus- 
ings, here in this chair a little while ago, 
came back like haunting echoes . . . al- 
chemical processes in the brain trans- 
muting caution into recklessness .. . 
the unanswerable why . . . the delicate 
hair that divides the false and true . . . 
the mystery of human motive . . . His 
mind swung back and forth between 
dazed, half-unconscious gropings in the 
recesses of himself, and the clear, keen 
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questioning of the trained examiner of 
His soul was like a house di- 
vided against itself. 

The girl’s calmness puzzled him. But 
never, not even in childhood, had she 
been ready with confidences. She had 
been calm like this at seven years old, 
the day she broke the Dresden vase; and 
she had denied it, persisted in her denial. 
With the uprush of that memory Dag- 
gett could hear the pounding of his 
heart. 

“Nora,” he leaned forward, “how did 
you come to have a revolver?” 

“Why, father! 
You gave it to me yourself that last sum- 
mer in the Maine woods.” 

“Why why, ves.” 

“T’ve kept it, all this time,” 

The old lawyer stirred uneasily, mur- 
muring something about an expired per- 
mit; then he asked her when she last 
bought cartridges. 

She seemed surprised, and told him 
she had never bought any. 

“Then you haven’t used the revol- 


, 


W itnesses. 


Don’t you remember? 


she said. 


ver? 

She shook her head. 

“Nor cleaned it?” 

“No.” 

“But you knew it was loaded?” 

“Yes, I knew it was loaded. I some- 
times thought about it... you know 

when you think you can’t stand 
any more.” 

He sat looking at her—still dazed. 
The memory of his dream stayed with 
No, he could not 
call it a coincidence, for he had dreamed 
so many violent things about Cutler; but 
the psychological atmosphere of the 
dream enveloped him like a thick fog. 
It made him falter as he groped for the 
truth in Nora’s story. 

“Where did you keep the revolver?” 
he asked. 

“It was wrapped in my Chinese coat 
until this afternoon.” 

He started, leaning 
Yes?” 

“Ralph didn’t know I had it” she 


said. 


horrible insistence. 


toward her. 


The father thought a moment, th 
he asked quietly, “and how did he lea: 
that you had it?” 

“Why,” she said, “he found it—to 
night.” 

* Found it?” 

“Yes, in the bureau drawer. It wa 
right after he came home from the pok: 
game, where he lost all the money I yc 
for the coat.” 

“You sold it then?” 

“T had to. A costumer bought it, fo 
ten dollars. Then Ralph coaxed thie 
money away from me—said he’d win a 
hundred with it, maybe two hundred, 
and—oh, father, he lost every cent!” 

“And you say it was he who found the 
revolver, in the bureau drawer?” 

“Yes, he brought it into the back 
parlor where I was.” 

Daggett was torn with pity, but he 
dared not say anything to soften her, 
for fear she would go all to pieces. 

Suddenly the color rushed up into her 
face, and she cried, ““When you forced 
me to choose between you, it was so 
cruel! You knew I was in love with 
him—infatuated.” 

He made a hoarse noise in his throat. 
Then he leaned forward quickly, his 
face burning. 

“Have you a child?’ 

“No. Oh, if that had happened to me 
I'd have had to come home! He couldn't 
keep a job with regular hours. At first 
he could get one—his ingratiating ways 

his good looks. But when he got seedy, 
when we'd eaten up all the money for 
my jewelry 3 

He saw the nervous movement of her 
foot, twisting itself in the worn brown 
shoe, an old habit of hers from her 
restive, motherless childhood. 

It came over him then in a whelming 
wave—what this delicately nurtured 
girl must have suffered—not only want 
and hardship, but humiliations he had 
not the courage to imagine. His little 
Nora, who used to climb into his lap at 
bedtime, when she was no taller than the 
table. She would nestle down in the 


, 


curve of his arm, while he held her two 
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owerlike feet in his hands, wondering 
t the mystery of her being. And she 
ould fall asleep there, trustingly. His 
want and humiliation. 

He looked at the photograph before 
m in the silver frame, that face whose 
nile the years could never change. Was 
possible that she knew? 

Then Nora began to speak rapidly: 


Nora 


You were right, father—everything 
nu said. I even came to loathe myself, 
hecause 


. Oh, I don’t know just 
when, but I found myself wishing > 
Her voice sank to a hoarse whisper. 
“You were so good to me until he came 
hetween us. I was so proud of you... 
everybody respected you!” 

“But why didn’t you come home, 
Nora?” It was a broken ery. 

“Come home?” 

Tea 

She gazed at him in a bewildered sort 
of way. “IT couldn’t come home—while 
he was there.” 

It seemed to be so obvious to her. 

Then her lip trembled. “Poor Ralph!” 
she whispered, and she sat there picking 
at the binding of her sleeve. 

Daggett shivered. 
ing the man now! 


The girl was pity- 
He remembered a 
case—the Clements woman, who was 
always asking him to have violets 





planted on the grave of the nian she 
had shot. 

“Yes,” Nora said, turning her bewil- 
| dered eyes to him again, “I was so angry, 
I must have been off my head. I can’t 
remember everything.” 

The father gripped the arm of his 
chair. Always at the back of his mind, 
even when they spoke of other things, 
the knowledge that something 
would have to be done to-night, and 
soon, in New York. There was no evad- 
ing the formalities of that Law whose 
trusted servant he was. There seemed 
to be an iron band around his heart, and 
for the first time in all his vears of prac- 
tice he knew fear—sickening fear. But 

e could not yield to it. He must hold 
iimself strong and taut, so that by and 
v, when he came to face the authorities 


was 
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in Nora’s behalf . . . But before that he 
must outline some sort of defense. 

‘Nora, did he strike you as you strug- 
gled for the revolver?” 

“No.” 

“Or threaten you?” 

“Ne.” 

Helplessly he looked at her. 
changed—thin. 

“My dear,” he said weakly, “let me 
get you something to eat. A cup of 
coffee.” 

“Oh, thank you, father, but I couldn’t 
eat now. I had something, iate, on 
Eighth Avenue.” 


She was 


He asked where she was living, and she 
told him the number in West Twenty- 
third Street, which he wrote in pencil on 
his blotting-pad. Then—hesitating a 
moment—he took an eraser and rubbed 
it out, fixing it in his memory. 

“But the people in the house,” he 
whispered, ““someone must have heard 
the shot.” 

She shook her head. 
so. Nobody came. 
minutes—afterward. 
even late at night—automobiles, heavy 
traffic, going to and from the ferry.” 

“And the room next yours?” 

“The front-parlor? Oh, that’s vacant 
—to let.” 

He asked her if she had put out the 
light in her room before she left the 
house. 


“T don’t think 
I was there a few 
It’s a noisy street, 





“In the back-parlor, yes—not in the 
bedroom.” Her was hurried. 
“The gas in there is right over the head 
of the bed—beyond him. I couldn’t 
reach it without touching . wy 

She shivered. 

“That gas jet was hissing horribly. 
Ralph always turns it too high.” 

Daggett sat perfectly still--just look- 
ing at her, his grim experience wrestling 
with his love. No, he must not say any- 
thing—or do anything, to soften her. If 
she could only keep her nerve! Her com- 
ing to him first would seem natural, of 
course, and feminine. 

It was then he asked her if she had 
met anyone whom she knew, in the sub- 


voice 
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way or on the street, but she had not 
noticed anyone. 

“And on your way over in the sub- 
way, did you think about what you 
would tell me?” 

“Maybe ... I don’t know... why?” 

Fumbling for his handkerchief, he 
wiped away the beads of cold sweat run- 
ning down his forehead. Was it possible 
that she had forgotten her father’s pro- 
fession? At first, three vears ago, she 
had denied her love affair with Cutler: 
but it had been so easy for him then to 
reach the truth. Now pity—fear and 
pity—made him falter. 

“Nora,” he said, “you'll have to go 
with me, you know, go back there, notify 
the—see the authorities.” 

She sank deeper in her chair, her eyes 
cowed, suppliant. 

“Can’t I stay here, father? Can’t you 
go alone?” 

He coughed, twisting the handker- 
chief in his hands. 

“I’m sorry, dear. Can’t you trust me?” 

Another picture passed across the 
screen—a pink-faced newborn baby ly- 
ing on a pillow upstairs, twenty-four 
years ago. 

Then he held his breath, for she was 
speaking, her eyes a little wild now: 

“Of course, he was sure of winning— 
all excited—air-castles. He was always 
like that beforehand. Then the slump— 
the weakness—nervous fretting—things 
I can’t even tell you. Oh, father!” 

Daggett breathed heavily. Unable to 
dwell upon the girl's last words, his mind 
took refuge in a legal protest: “Gam- 
bling is against the law. You should 
have told him so and left him.” 

If he had only searched for Nora, 
begged her forgiveness, humbled him- 
self, brought her home! And as he pon- 
dered, his eyes rested vacantly upon the 
big black safe in the corner of the room. 

With an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether, and went on with his tenderly 
awful task; for if he shirked it, others 
would do it for him. 

“And did the revolver go off, as you 
were struggling?” 


“No, father.” 

* But I thought you said .. . 

She just rested her head against t! 
back of the chair and closed her ey: 
speaking like an automaton: 


” 


“No. That was afterward. He wei! 
into the bedroom.” 
Daggett leaned forward,  scarc: 


breathing: “How long was he in ther 
alone, after he left you in the ba 
parlor?” 

“Why she opened her eye. 
looked round at him, hesitating . . . “| 
don’t know.” 

How he pitied her as she seemed to 
consider what would appear most plau- 
sible. 

“Was it five minutes, dear?” 

“Yes, father, it must have been, about 
five minutes.” 

His lips were stiff as he asked the in 
evitable question, “And what did you 
do with the revolver?” 

“Do with it?” She sat forward in he: 
chair again, she looked frightened. 

“Yes, where is it?” 

“Why I don’t know. 
thought of it.” 

Now she was looking down, and he 
searched her face in vain for any clue to 
her thoughts. Had she really forgotten 
that vitally important thing? 

‘‘Nora, where do you think the re- 
volver might be?” 

“T tell you, I don’t know.” 

He got up and paced the floor. His 
brain felt numb, between the urgent 
need of haste and the impossibility of 
hurrying the girl’s revelations without 
frightening her into silence or—worse 
than that—hysteria. He could think 
better, walking back and forth behind 
her, than sitting there in the chair wit! 
her eyes upon his face—though so often 
she averted her glance. It would hav: 


I never 


been impossible not to see that she was 
hiding something from him. 

Then suddenly he stood still, for she 
was talking again: 

“You told me to send you a post card 
when I'd had enough of my husband, 
and you’d send me a ticket to Brooklyn. 
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[ probably shouldn't have five 
nts.” 
“And you even remembered that!” 
“It’s not the sort of thing a girl for- 
vets. I told Ralph what you said, one 
day last week. He got a job a fortnight 
avo, that’s how we came to have those 
two rooms; but he lost the job again, 
last week. He just couldn’t keep any- 
thing! We've lived in a basement room, 
in cold attics. And to-night, when he 
vambled away that money for my coat 
.. But I’m so sorry! I didn’t mean 


r 99 
0 


Yes, Daggett could see it all—fill in 
the blanks of those terrible three years 
of disillusionment. But what he shrank 
from visualizing—just yet—was the 
final moment of Nora’s desperation. 
Was this to be the end of all his hopes 
and dreams for her? 

He stumbled forward and stood over 
ler, and she looked up at him. 

“Father, what a fraud love can be! 
Somebody ought to tell girls.” 

A shudder ran through him. He 
turned away. 

And again came the picture of Olsen, 
with the man’s words that afternoon, 
‘a day at Montevideo for supplies, then 
a clean jump round the Horn for Tahiti.” 

Tahiti! One would be safe in Tahiti, 
if... But he could not harbor that 
thought—not yet, anyway. 

With set jaw Daggett went over to 
the safe in the corner of the room, using 
the combination, and swinging open the 
lleavy door. His hands shook as he fum- 
hled with an inner drawer, taking out a 
thick wad of money—United States gold 
certificates, good the world round. He 
threw the money into a black brief-case 
that was lying on the top of the safe, 
then searched for an envelope containing 
bonds, which he placed with the money. 

Closing the safe, he went over to the 
virl’s chair, the brief-case in his hand. 

“Come, Nora. We're going to New 
York.” 

“Oh!”—with a dazed sigh—“now?” 
His hat was lying on a side table with 


a light overcoat, where he had thrown 
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them down on coming in from the garage 
at ten o’clock. As he slipped his arms 
into the coat, he saw Nora still sitting 
there beside his desk. Her head was 
thrown back and she was moving it dis- 
tractedly from side to side. 

He bent and kissed her cheek, patting 
her shoulder. 

“You have your keys, haven’t you?” 
he asked, drawing her to her feet. 

He could feel her shrink as she whis- 
pered, “ Yes, I have the keys.” 

They went through the little passage- 
way to the upper floor of the garage. 
As they stood in the dark at the top of 
the stairs, and as Daggett was reaching 
to switch on the light, Nora turned and 
caught hold of him, bowing her head on 
his shoulder. She was trembling all over. 

“Oh, father!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Don’t take me back there! 
want to go back. 
began to cry. 

For a minute he stood there, speech- 
less, in the grip of his own unnamable 
emotion. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “I can’t look at 
Ralph again! I'll go out of my head if 
I see . The blood kept on moving, 
after he was dead, down his white shirt, 
over the counterpane . : 

He who had heard so many broken 
confessions, so many false denials, asked 
no more questions of his daughter. 
Whatever remained for him to learn, he 
would learn from visible evidence, in the 
presence of the dead man. The problem 
would not be Nora then, but Orson Dag- 
gett—what was he going to do himself? 
He felt a sudden revulsion against his 
profession, against seeing human crea- 
tures on trial for mad actions they were 
driven to—yes, by forces beyond their 
comprehension. Again he remembered 
his violent dream just before Nora 
rapped on the window. Were men and 
women always more responsible for their 
deeds than for their dreams? 

“Nora,” he said, hoarsely, “I can’t 
take you back there.” 

She gave a little broken cry. 


I don’t 
It’s too awful!”’ She 
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“And I can stay here—at home?” 

“Yes. I'm going to face it alone.” 

He turned with her and reentered the 
house. In the library he pointed to the 
broad divan with its cushions and warm 
rug. 
“Lie there,” he said, “so I could get 
you on the telephone if I should need to. 
Better put out the light. Perhaps you'll 
even fall asleep.” 

With a tired sigh, she took off her 
black cloak and hat, and stood before 
him in her old gown of cream-colored 
crépe, the bits of embroidery at neck and 
wrists faded by many home-cleanings. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. Though 
her face was paler and thinner now than 
the face of the girl he remembered, there 
was a new beauty there—purer lines— 
mystery — knowledge. Yes, through 
straying away from his care, through 
suffering and privation, she had gained 
something his protecting love could 
never have given her. There was pain 
for him in the realization of her maturity. 
And now, when he might have had her 
with him again, to brighten this lonely 
house 

But he conquered the moment of 
weakness, and turned to the business 
before him, taking the keys of her house 
and room in New York and making her 
describe precisely their location—the 
back-parlor and inside bedroom, last 
door on the left-hand side of the en- 
trance hall. 

He was just turning to smile good-by 
at her, his hand on the door knob, when 
Nora said faintly: 

“Father.” 

Something in her voice made him go 
hack to where she stood beside the desk. 

“Yes, my child.” 

“If vou should telephone me to come 
to the city, I haven’t any money for car- 
fare. I had only the subway ticket—it 
was on the bureau.” 

The humility of her manner as she 
asked for money broke his heart. But 
as he laid a few bills on the desk before 
her he took the precaution to say, 
gravely : 


“You understand, don’t you, that it’s 
absolutely necessary I should be able | 
get you on the telephone? I might ne 
your help, for myself.” 

Somewhere also, at the back of |)is 
consciousness, Was a vague apprehen- 
sion of he knew not what—some rec|- 
lessness on her part, maybe. 


If she felt 
that he might need her, she would stay 
here—surely. 

She broke in upon his thoughts hy 
saying a strange thing—or it seemed 
strange to him: 

“It’s us two now, isn’t it, father, us 
two together?” 

“Yes,” he answered hoarsely, “|’l! 
stand by you, whatever happens.” 

As he got out the motor car, his tired 
brain reviewed the meager scraps of 
Nora’s testimony—for so his mental 
habit must regard it. Could one really 
pawn a revolver at twelve o'clock at 
night? And when he asked her what 
became of the revolver, the frightened 
way in which she said, “I never thought 
of it!” If that was true, if shé hadn't 
put it in a likely place . . . Was it be- 
fore that, or afterward, he had erased 
her address from his blotter? He again 
recalled the broken Dresden vase, and 
her childish persistence in denial, again 
recalled that she had denied at first her 
love affair with Cutler. “‘When women 
lie,” he thought, “it’s because they're 
afraid of something. It’s not her fault 
if I made her afraid as a child to tell me 
the whole truth.” 

Then he took his seat in the car, with 
the brief-case beside him, and started 
for New York." 

The cool night air seemed to clear his 
brain. He felt a sudden freedom, like a 
fighter stripped for combat. Yes, this 
would be a tough case for him, because 
of his personal feeling. He couldn't 


think quite clearly about it yet-—couldn’t 
see the thing objectively. 

What he could see was that poor child, 
alone there in the New York room with 
the dead man, the gas flame hissing at 
her, the church bell tolling midnight. 
penniless, snatching up that subway 
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ticket from the bureau, stealing out of 
the house, fearful of a sound, the lock 
of the street door clicking behind her; 
then the subway, with the two changes 

Fourteenth Street, Nevin Street—the 
awful dread that her father might not 
he at home, after all . . . then seeing 
the light in his window. 

Where was he going first? Should it 
he the room and then the police station? 
Or should it be first the police station 
and then the room? His legal mind was 
kaning toward the regular procedure, 
hut he felt for the case of bonds and 
money, knowing his mind not yet made 
up. There was a struggle going on in 
the deeps of him, a struggle more pro- 
found than he realized, maybe. He 
should have taken the subway, he 
thought, and not had a car on his hands. 
He slowed down, wondering if he should 
turn back . . . then tossed up his head 
and drove on. 

“Tf I find the revolver in the back- 
parlor,” he pondered, “I'll know that I 
have to discount every detail of the poor 
virl’s story. Then it will have to be self- 
defense, or temporary insanity.” He 
knit his brows at the memory of her in- 
coherent babbling about being sorry, of 
not having meant . . . Yes, before the 
police could question her, he must know 
exactly what he had to face. First he 
considered the plea of self-defense. It 
could be built up. He was sure there 
had been a struggle for the possession of 
the revolver, anyway, and it opened the 
door to many possibilities. 

Then he considered the plea of tem- 
porary insanity. Nora had always been 
subject to violent tempers, irresponsible 
behavior. The housekeeper could tes- 
tify, and her last governess was still liv- 
ing in Brooklyn. Nora had said to- 
night that she must have been off her 
head. Why, living with Cutler was 
enough to unbalance her—the weak, er- 
ratic, irresponsible creature that he was! 
He had not even been a good secretary, 
and Daggett had kept him those three 
months only because he was useful in 
other matters—getting evidence for him 
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in places where he could not very well 
go himself. The young man seemed to 
have a natural affinity for the under- 
ground ways of life. 

Poor Nora! She was all her father had 
in the world now, and he must save her 
—at any cost. 

Olsen was sailing at five in the morn- 
ing, for his “clean jump round the 
Horn.” And Olsen’s wife was aboard. 
The good woman had stuck pretty close 
to her husband since the manslaughter 
trial. 

Daggett shrank from the picture of 
Nora in prison, waiting trial month 
after heart-breaking month. She hadn’t 
the nervous stability of an Olsen. For 
her... perhaps... yes 
the clean jump! 

“Odd situation for me, though,” he 
thought, “‘taking bonds for my own bail, 
if need be. That must have been in the 
back of my mind somewhere, all the time. 
Yes, I'd rather stay in jail than have 
Nora there, for even a week.” 

Better for her Tahiti alone, till he 
could join her somewhere. The charge 
against her wasn’t likely to be a bailable 
one. Olsen would stand by him, there 
was no question of that. He’d get the 
girl aboard from the motor, in a suit of 
men’s clothes with a cap over her hair. 
He’d even skip Montevideo, and call at 
some unexpected God-forsaken hole for 
water and supplies. Trust him! 

Daggett let his imagination run with- 
out leash. It did not commit him to any 
action. He made a practice of imagining 
how such things were done, for it helped 
him in the understanding of his clients. 
A colleague had once asked him, in the 
intimacy of after-dinner smoke, if he had 
ever considered the possibility that his 
own criminal instincts had influenced 

his choice of the criminal branch of law. 
His favorite light reading was detective 
and adventure stories. If he ruined his 
career at the Bar to-night, he thought 
ironically, he might become a writer of 
such things. He had material enough 
for a hundred books. 
He was tired of practice, anyway. 


. . better 
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Since the blow Nora had dealt him 
three years ago he had lost the fine edge 
of his interest in the great game. 

He remembered what the chairman 
at a lawyers’ banquet the week before 
had said in introducing him: “Orson 
Daggett, a man in whom the perfect 
knowledge of evil lives on good terms 
with a perfect charity for mankind.” 

Well, charity begins at home. There 
wasn’t a father on the Bench who 
wouldn’t be sorry for him, if the worst 
came to the worst. 

He began to see the unique quality of 
his position. Had any of the story- 
tellers thought of the situation he was 
in? It wasn’t one of the ten familiar 
plots, was it? 

“If I weren’t so used to murder and 
sudden death,” he told himself, “I sup- 
pose I couldn’t face this business in just 
this way.” 

He blinked and tossed his head, for 
the lighted road before him was blurred 
with mist. He did not know he was cry- 
ing till a tear ran down cold on his cheek. 
Impatiently, he brushed it away. 

Then he glanced at the clock of the 
car—it was two-fifteen. He must run 
her a little faster. 

Before he reached the Bridge he knew 
where he was going first. From Broad- 
way he turned through Twenty-third 
Street and boldly left his car before the 
ferry house. Yes, no doubt he’d have 
to face the music, if Nora didn’t. Then 
no more lawyers’ banquets. 

Rapidly, he walked back to the house 
whose number he had erased from his 
blotting-pad an hour before. It did not 
seem wise for him, in the circumstances, 
to stand long before the house examin- 
ing it; but all the windows were dark. 
So, he decided, there had been no alarm 
about the shot. 

The lock of the street door turned 
noiselessly to his key, and on the inside 
he eased the latch softly into place. 
Then he felt his way slowly along the 
dark hall, using his little pocket flash- 
light only when he was at the far end, 
near the door of the back-parlor. There 
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was a queer smell in the house, a sts e- 
ness, and his resentment of that sn! 
for Nora helped somehow to steady | is 
nerves; but he waited a few seconds 
fore using the second key, the large a r 
clumsy one. 

Inside the room at last, he relocked 
the door carefully behind him. ‘Th, 
room was dark, but he could see chins 
of light here and there round the thick 
portiéres which divided the back-par|vr 
in which he stood from the inside aleo. e- 
bedroom. He heard the purring of tliat 
gas flame. 

So! Cutler was in there! 

Moving cautiously, he felt his way at 
every step, having in mind that missing 
revolver. 

Yes, he would look for it in this room 
first. Better light the gas. There would 
be nothing unusual in a bright window 
at night, while the wavering of a flashi- 
light ... 

He scratched a match and found thie 
chandelier. As the gas caught, revealing 
the room, with a glance he took in its 
crude ugliness—the upholstery, red vel- 
vet moldy with the uncleanness of a 
straggling retreat of casual tenants; the 
tawdry chromo over the mantel, “Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths;” those gaudil) 
figured portiéres. And she had spoken 
of worse places, said they would not 
have had those two rooms if Cutler had 
not found a job a fortnight ago—though 
he lost it again. The father could fee! 
Nora’s memories, layer behind layer— 
flittings by night, tasteless food, hunger, 
humiliation. They gave him courage as 
he hunted for the revolver, for if he 
found it in this room . . . 

But it was not there, for he even 
looked under the rickety sofa and under 
the chairs. 

Then he reached up and turned out 
the light, leaving everything precisely 
as before. 

For half a minute he stood there, be- 
fore those portiéres. Then he drew one 
of them toward him, passed quickly 
through, and let it fall again into 
place. 
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n the bright light of the bedroom he 
was startled by the reflection of himself, 
in the mirror of the bureau straight be- 
fore him, six feet away, across the hud- 
dled space—himself, pale, steely-eyed, 
but vital with excitement. 

\t the right, between him and the 
hureau, the feet of the dead man dragged 
on the carpet. He saw the rusty shoes, 
the frayed edge of the trousers. Pity 
clutched his throat. The man was lying 
face upward, across the bed, as he must 
have fallen. 

Daggett was utterly still. Then he 
drew a deep breath, and searched the 
floor around him with his eyes. 

There was no sign of the revolver. 

Then with a quick circular glance 
from where he stood, he searched the 
white surface of the counterpane round 
the form there—turning away his eyes 
when he came to the great red stain. 
The revolver was not on the bed. 

‘She’s put it somewhere,” he thought, 
“where it might seem to have fallen 
naturally.” 

He looked for the dead man’s right 
hand—it was hanging off the edge of the 
bed, over the pillow. 

“Of course.” 

Daggett moved nearer, and with his 
pocket flashlight searched the carpet be- 
tween the bureau and the bed. There 
was a glint of steel . . . yes, the revol- 
ver was there. 

Slowly—very slowly—he drew him- 
self to his full height. And there he 
stood—pondering. Yes, now the prob- 
lem was Orson Daggett. He would have 
to decide what to do, and quickly. 

lis wandering eyes observed a tin 
clock on the mantel, a cheap nickel 
watch, a large crumpled handkerchief, 
a fountain pen, some loose papers. 

\t sight of the papers he took a step, 
almost touching those inert legs. 

Leaning over, he saw writing in ink 
on the back of an old envelope—the un- 
mistakable small handwriting of his 
former secretary. Then he read the 
words Ralph Cutler must have penned 
a moment before his death: 
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Angry women speak the truth, Nora. 
Thanks for blurting out just now what you 
really feel about our life, and about me. 
Thanks for what you said—because it lets 
me out. You'll be better off, anyway. Of 
course, you'll be sorry, but don’t blame your- 
self too much, my girl. You didn’t mean to 
say it, I know. You've been game all 
through—much too good for a fellow like 
me. Here’s that ticket to Brooklyn. Glad 
I had it in my pocket. 


In her terror Nora must have snatched 
up the subway ticket, and she had not 
even seen the letter. 

Daggett just staggered back, and 
sank down on a chair by the wall. 

“Why ... my God! The man killed 
himself, then!” 

He was shocked—bewildered. 

“But that’s what Nora told me!” 

As he’stared into nothingness, another 
thought tore through him: 

“Why, I committed the murder for 
her—in my mind!” 

He began to tremble. 

“Committed a felony—then com- 
pounded the felony—in my mind. . . 
I'll never go into Court again! . . . But 
the Carhart case, coming up for trial on 
the twentieth ...QOh, I can’t! ... 
no... I can’t. I'll turn the case over 
. . . L want to go away .. . take Nora 
with me . . . China, Calcutta.” 

Into his stunned consciousness came 
the hissing of the gas over the bed. 

Staggering to his feet, he stoodthere, 
looking down at the dead man. 

Mystery ... motives... the why... 

He held his breath. He must go over 
to the station and see the Captain. 
That letter there—oh, that was proof 
absolute of the only thing the Captain 
would want to know! 

He turned away, lifted the portiére, 
and passed through, into the outer room. 
Feeling his way, he sat down for a mo- 
ment on the sofa. 

“Yes . . . because I wanted to kill 
Cutler myself, I thought .. .” 

And there, alone in the darkness, he 
covered his face with his hands and cried 


like a child. 


The Eliots’ Katy 


BY MARGARET DELAND 
PART Ill 


CHAPTER VII 


LARISSA did not see her mother 

again before she went in September 
to a Normal School in the eastern part 
of the State. She wrote to Katy, telling 
her that she had been able to save, out 
of her wages as bookkeeper at the 
“Emporium,” such and such a sum over 
and above what she had paid Mrs. Jones 
for board, so that now she need only ask 
her mother for half of her railroad fare 
to Ebbenstown. 

It was a more than usually cold letter. 
In the weeks before she started upon her 
glorious adventure of the higher educa- 
tion, that miserable last visit to the 


Eliots’ kitchen was constantly in her 
mind—and her mother’s vulgar question 
about a “feller,” and her servility to her 
betters, and her rough warning about 
hell. The respectful, almost awed, way 
in which Katy had said that Lissy might 
“peek at our company,” was an unfor- 


getable humiliation; “as if,’ Clarissa 
thought, posting her ledger in a little 
glass and iron cage in the back of the 
Emporium, “as if they were any better 
than anybody else!” It was the true 
American rage, which resents the possi- 
bility of there being any “betters!” 
Lissy felt her very ears burn with anger. 
Yet, in spite of her anger, she was vaguely 
ashamed; ‘‘When I graduate,” she told 
herself, “and begin to teach, [ll pay 
back every dollar she’s spent on me!” 
And as her pen entered many “dollars” 
in her ledger, her mind was saying, hotly, 
“Thank Heaven, I won't have to go to 
Old Chester for almost a year!” (Katy 
had agreed that there was to be no re- 
turn to Mercer for term vacations—no- 
body had money to waste on traveling!) 


“But I suppose I'll have to see her next 
summer ... 9.50... 6.00... 15.80. . 
No. Maybe I can find some work in 
Ebbenstown. I'll try to.... 1.50... 7.90 
9.40. . . . Well, anyhow, [ll not have 
to see her eat for ten months!” More 
charges for hats—stockings—dresses 
just such things as Katy had toiled for 
eighteen years to provide for her darling 
—things which might have equaled (had 
they been entered on that page in the 
ledger) such and such a total in dollars. 
But in some invisible book in Lissy’s 
mind were other entries: a missing tooth, 
broken nails, gross physical habits—en- 
tries of uglinesses equaling such and such 
a total of unendurable mortification. 
There were no entries, anywhere, of tears 
and sweat and toil, for love’s sake; things 
which, added up, equaled the total of a 
baby’s board, a_ girl’s education, a 
woman's life of opportunity and joy... . 
It was with a sense of flight and escape 
that, in September, Katy’s child went, 
as did Marion Eliot, to the State Normal 
School, where, as Katy said, she was to 
be “learned to be a lady teacher.” Dur- 
ing the next three years she did not have 
to see her mother, for she found some 
employment in Ebbenstown during the 
summer vacations. She wrote bleak let- 
ters to Katy, who listened to them from 
Mrs. Eliot’s lips in silent ecstasy. Her 
letters to Mrs. Jones (which were passed 
on to Katy) were more intimate but 
rather condescending. In the last year 
Lissy had come near enough to an un- 
derstanding of refinement to feel the vul- 
garity of pretense, so she found Mrs. 
Jones—once so infinitely her mother’s 
superior—less completely satisfactory. 
Mrs. Jones’s grammar offended her, and 
the imitation lace and the loud-smelling 
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toilet soaps made her uneasy. Yet 
though she could not feel Katy’s spir- 
itual beauty) Lissy remembered the 


eivhteen years of friendly instruction 
as to style and politeness, and she 
knew that all those pretentious aspi- 
rations for her marked the peak of 
Mrs. Jones’s aspirations for herself. So, 
in writing to her, Lissy was not cold— 


. merely patronizing. When she was in 
the twenties—a frail, rather sad-looking 
7 virl, “wiser and weaker” than her 
0 
mother—she was not only what we call 
“educated,” she was also intelligent—a 
- not too frequent result of our methods 
of teaching the Youth of our beloved 
™ land! But Clarissa was really scholarly. 
ng Marion, in her letters to her father and 
ad mother, said, frankly, that she was far 
0 ahead of her! When Ruth read this 
rn cheerful confession to Lissy’s mother, 
Hy poor Katy was torn between pride for 
” one girl, and loud defense of the other: 
“ “Miss Marion is as smart as any of em!” 
on which was a mistake of loyalty, for 
oi later Marion’s diploma trembled in the 
we balance. 
“yi In Clarissa’s third year, however, 
a 


Katy had some anxious moments. Ina 
merry letter from Marion to Professor 
Eliot came some wonderful news: “‘A 
id young man—Dick Wood—is making 





we eyes at Lissy. He’s quite nice, and his 
al family are the swells of the place, be- 
vo cause ever so long ago the father ‘struck 
veti oil.” The mother makes me think of 
as Katy’s friend, Mrs. Jones; but she’s 
ey rich, so she’s worse. Lissy and I met 
the him at a reception at the President’s 
sil house—and he’s gone on Lissy—who 
a doesn’t seem quite stony-hearted.” 

ler This cryptic phrase, translated to 
sed Katy (other phrases being judiciously 
mut omitted), brought an anxious look into 
a her placid face. “Do ye think, mum,” 
od she said, **’e’s Lissy’s feller?” 

ul- “Well,” Ruth said, much amused, 
irs “it looks that way, Katy.” 

ada Katy shook her head; “Oh, mum, I 
ry wisht I'd got learned to write!” 





“Why, I'll write all you want to say 
to Lissy,” Ruth said, surprised. 
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But Katy shook her head, and went 
back to her kitchen in silence. It was a 
week before she came to the point of tell- 
ing Mrs. Eliot what was in her mind. 
“I ’ave to ask you to write it,”’ she said, 
a little sadly; “because I’ve got to be 
tellin’ "er she must be careful, mum, if 
she ’as a feller. She’s that innocent 
she must be careful. If you please to 
write it out, mum.” 

Ruth, startled at the candor of 
such maternal solicitude, remonstrated. 
“Why, Katy, I have no doubt, from 
what Marion says, that Mr. Wood is a 
fine young man, and if he and Lissy have 
fallen in love—” 

“Mrs. Eliot,” Katy said, “if I may 
make bold to say so, you don’t under- 
stand young women in our station; 
neither did Lady Clarissy. She talked 
lovely about ‘ell—real elegant! But she 
didn’t know—” Katy looked at her 
lady, and smiled, a little humorously; 
‘an’ neither do you, me love—the way 
things come to us. Kind o’ ear’less. 
Maybe if me lady had talked that, to us 
. . . Well, never mind! She did fine 
with ’ell—I h’ain’t ever told a lie. But 
I want you to tell Lissy that Miss 
Marion ’as let on to us that she ’as a 
feller; then write it out: she must be 
careful. Tell ‘er, momma knows, be- 
cause—momma wasn’t never married.” 

“Oh, but Katy!” Ruth protested, 
horrified. 

Clarissa’s mother made a noble ges- 
ture. “Stop, Mrs. Eliot, mum. Lissy’s 
feller is a gentleman; but oh, mum, 
there’s lots of gentlemen that is men. 
An’ so you'll be tellin’ Lissy. You know, 
mum, when I was lettin’ on to you, first, 
about me ‘avin’ a child, I was kind o’ 
simple. Do you mind how simple I was? 
I didn’t care—then. Most of us work- 
*ouse girls ’ad their babies. But livin’ 
with you, I got learned. Oh, I’ve cried, 
mum, in me bed at night, for fear Miss 
Myggie’d be knowin’ about me—she up 
in ‘eaven, lookin’ into me ’eart! Or, if 


she wasn’t knowin’, now, when I got to 
eaven (an’ I will get there, for I h’ain’t 
never told a wrong story in me life) I'd 
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‘ave to let on to ’er—’ow I'd acted bad. 
Oh, mum, I’ve wept, thinkin’ of that 
child, and then thinkin’ shame of meself. 
So I made up me mind that if Lissy ever 
got a feller, I'd tell ’er ‘Be careful.’ So, 
if you please, mum, say: ‘Momma is 
warnin’ you; momma wasn’t married.’” 

Before such dignity Ruth Eliot was 
helpless. She wrote to Lissy with great 
simplicity, and quoted Katy’s words. 
She added that Katy’s tenderness and 
love seemed to her completely beautiful; 
as for the fact: “I need not tell you,” 
Ruth wrote, “that your dear mother is 
as good a woman as ever lived; when 
you were born, she was an innocent, ig- 
norant child; it is part of that divine 
childlikeness that makes her now offer 
this pitiful sacrifice to you. That you 
and I believe it to be unnecessary does 
not lessen its nobility.” Then Ruth 
Eliot broke into entreaty: “Oh, Lissy, 
be sweet to her; tell her it doesn’t 
matter. I love your mother; her love 
for my little girl who died is one of the 
most precious things in my life. Tell 


her that you love her!” 
This letter came, as letters often do, 


at the wrong moment. Lissy, as Marion 
had discerned, was not indifferent to the 
“quite nice young man”; on the con- 
trary, he had brought into her poor 
little heart—which was growing so 
arid under the parching, withering 
winds of mortification—a gush of the 
dewy freshness of love. He really was 
an attractive youngster (the oil wells 
were sufficiently remote to make him 
only rather consciously “‘refined”’); but 
just why he fell in love with Lissy—sad, 
shrinking, silent Lissy—nobody knows. 
Perhaps it was the sadness, and shyness, 
and silence. Certainly, he was none of 
these things himself! He was entirely 
self-assured, and cheerful with the loud 
Lissy’s soft 
hazel eyes, coupled with what he called 
her “tall talk”’ about books, religion, 
philosophy (Youth’s usual effervescence, 
so impressive to listening Youth!) had 
made young Wood say, the very first 
time he saw her, “J’m going to marry 


consciousness of success. 


that girl.” When he confided his inten- 
tion to Lissy herself she could not speak 
for a minute or two. 

It was in the spring vacation; al! of 
the girls who could afford it had gone 
home for the holidays. Marion, when 
she left for Old Chester, had dropped « 
teasing word: “I’m going to tell your 
mother to begin to make the wedding 
cake, Lissy.”” Clarissa blushed, snd 
said “Nonsense!’’—but the silly words 
made her very happy; “but if he asks 
me I'll say ‘ No,’”’ she told herself, grin, 
Then he came, with his shining ney 
buggy (“buggy riding” was the way 
young men wooed in the seventies), «ind 
with his shining bay mare, and with his 
shining, laughing eyes; and they were 
hardly out of sight of houses before, on 
a quiet country road, he put an impetu- 
ous arm round her, drove with one 
hand, and “asked”’ her. 

“Lissy,” he said, “I loved you the 
minute I saw you! You've got to marry 
me. Please, Lissy.” 

At first she said she wouldn’t, and 
then she said she couldn’t, and then she 
said, “It’s out of the question.” 

“Why is it out of the question?” 

“Because I—we are—I mean I am 
as poor as can be, and—” 

He shouted with laughter: “Did you 
think I was marrying you for your 
money? You darling! the Wood family 
isn’t bound for the poorhouse! You 
write home and tell your family they're 
invited to the wedding the day you 
graduate.” 

“T haven’t any family,” she said. 

** All over in England, I suppose?” he 
said—she had told him she was English. 

She said she didn’t know—she sup- 
posed so. “I know I was named for 
Lady Clarissa Shotwell,” she said (the 
satisfaction of saying that made thie 
color come into her face). 

He said, “* Lady Clarissa!’ Mother'!! 
be at your feet. An aristocratic daug|i- 
ter-in-law—” 

“Oh, but I’m not aristocratic!” she 
said, distractedly. 

“*Tt’s all the same to me,”’ he assured 
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“BUGGY RIDING” WAS THE 


her. ‘‘Mother’s the only 
family. Say, ‘yes,’ Lissy 
darling!” 

“Please, please, stop,” she said, her 
face twitching with pain; ‘I can’t marry 
you. It isn’t just that I'm poor; but I 

vour father and mother are—fine peo- 

‘+, and I’m just—I mean my relations 

not like yours.” 

“Thank God!” young Richard said; 
T'd be glad to see all my uncles hanged. 
They have half our stock, and are nui- 
sances at stockholders’ meetings. And 
two of them are as common as mud! 
You should hear their grammar. My 
youngest uncle isn’t so -bad—he’s been 
to college. But the other two—oh, 
Lord! Mother has a fit when they visit 
is, for fear any of the professors’ wives 
will call. That’s why I say your ‘Lady 
Clarissa’ will warm the cockles of her 
ieart.” 


snob in our 
say ‘yes,’ you 


WAY YOU 


NG MEN WOOED IN THE SEVENTIES 


Clarissa did not laugh, as he meant 
her to. “I was only named after that 
English lady; she isn’t any relation—at 
least, I never heard that she was. And 
my mother is—is—** Her throat con- 
tracted with the effort to tear some sort 
of truth out of her pounding, sinking 
heart; “‘my mother is very plain. She 


isa... housekeeper.” 
“Well,” the young man said (with a 
quick, uncomfortable recollection of the 


‘snob,’ “I won't tell her!”’ he thought). 
“What difference does that make?” he 
said, boldly. 

“She isn’t—highly educated,” Lissy 
said, very low. 

“What doT care! Lissy! Listen: do 
you love me?” 

“Why, yes, but—” 

“Hold on! That’s all I wanted to 
know. We'll be married on the twenty- 
third of June! That’s Commencement, 
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isn’t it? Well, we'll ‘commence’—you 
and I! (Mother can go to thunder!”’ he 
thought.) “As you haven’t any family 
in Old Chester, we'll be married here,” 
he told her; “of course, your mother'll 
come on for the wedding!” Then he 
broke into eager lovemaking, “Say ‘yes,’ 
Lissy, you darling!” 

Well, she finally said it. I suppose she 
saw in his love a haven of refuge from 
Mary Jones’s tenement . and the 
Eliot’s kitchen! But also, she loved him; 
and there really was, through this whole 
experience, an anguished desire on her 
part to be honest with him. So she tried 
to tell him about Katy; but her terror at 
the possibility of losing him was greater 
than her honesty, so she told the truth— 
that her mother was “plain’’—but she 
did not say how “plain.” “I needn’t 
tell him how she—acts. And he need 
never see her!” Her mind galloped ahead 
to discover ways to prevent his seeing her; 
reasons for never going to Old Chester 
with him; reasons for never asking Katy 
to come to Ebbenstown! She even jug- 
gled with her conscience (and with that 
fear of untruth instilled by her mother) 
by saying, “It would be unkind to her 
to tell him about her grammar, and her 
manners!”’ So, even while she was lis- 
tening to his outpourings she was think- 
ing, “I’m sure I can manage it so that 
they'll never meet!” . . . However, all 


that tragic futility of cowardice is 
Lissy’s story. This is only the story of 
the Eliots’ Katy. .. . 


The warning letter Katy had dictated 

ached Lissy the very day that she said 
““ves.”” When she read it, she was so 
angry that Ruth Eliot’s plea that she 
should love and honor the Love and 
Honor of Katy’s soul made not the 
slightest impression upon her. It was 
all an overwhelming dismay of shame. 
“Oh, I won’t tell him that! I won’t let 
him know she was—bad. I won’t—I 
can’t!”” She was so crushed by the con- 
fession in Katy’s warning words that the 
warning itself, which she called an “in- 
sult,” became only another repulsive 
thing about her mother. She did not 


answer the letter for a week. When s\\c 
did, she made no allusion to the “* wary- 
ing.” She wrote to Mrs. Eliot direct: 
she asked her to say to Katy that sje 
“expected to marry Mr. Richard Wowd 
on the twenty-third of June. Please te'| 
mother ...” Here she paused, shi 
ering; “if she says she will come to the 
wedding, I—I won’t marry him,” shie 
said; the mere thought was_horror' 
“Tell mother,” she wrote, in frantic ef- 
fort to protect herself, “that, of course, 
she mustn’t think of coming on; thie 
journey would be too expensive.” 

The reading of that letter to Katy 
was an experience Ruth Eliot never for- 
got. She was, of course, deeply dis- 
pleased at Lissy, but she was also fright- 
ened, because of the pain that she must 
inflict upon Katy. . . . There was no 
pain at all! As Ruth read, doing her 
best to put warmth into the frigid 
words, Katy turned white with joy. 
She could not speak; she stood clutch- 
ing at the kitchen table, just as she 
had stood that night when she had 
listened to that other letter which had 
made her run madly out into the zero 
darkness. 

“Married?” she said; “Lissy! And to 
a gentleman? Oh, mum! Oh, mum!” 
She dropped down into a chair, hiding 
her face on her arms on the table. Ruth 
knew she cried. “My Lissy! Oh, 
mum—” 

Ruth, with a kind arm round the big 
shoulders, laughed. “Katy! don’t ery! 
I shouldn’t cry if Marion were in love 
with a nice young man.” 

“Mum,” said Katy, looking up, her 
eyes agonized with joy, “you would. 
It’s grand—but a mother knows. You 
wait till Miss Marion gets married an’ 
goes off from you. Oh, but I’m proud. 
though! . . . Lissy don’t want me to 
spend the moné¢y to come to the wed- 
din’? Well, now, h’ain’t that thought- 
fulin her! Girls h’ain’t that way, often. 
*Course ['m goin’. Mary an’ me’ll go to 
that weddin’ if we walk! But we won't 
walk,” she said, wagging her head wit! 


the rough swagger of pride; “I'll take 
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mey out of the bank, an’ pay our fares! 
I'll treat Mary. Please, mum, write to 
‘er, an’ tell ’er the news. We'll surprise 
Lissy, "er an’ me. We won't tell ‘er 
we're comin’. And, Mrs. Eliot, don’t be 
lettin? on to Miss Marion; we'll sur- 
prise “er, too. We'll just go walkin’ in, 
an’ I'll say, ‘Lissy, me love, nothin’ 
could. keep me from you! And then 
I'll give me other girl a big ’ug and 
Kishi neds 

“T think you better tell Lissy you are 
coming,” Ruth urged. 

But Katy had made up her mind. 
“No, me love. Don’t mention it to ’em, 
if you please. Oh, Mrs. Eliot, I could 
die, now, from pleasure.” 

** Nunc dimittis!”’ said Professor Eliot, 
listening to his wife’s account of this 
supreme moment. 

“Apparently,” Ruth said, “it never 
occurred to her that Lissy’s marriage 
puts an end to her dream of the time 
when they could live together and Lissy 
would teach school.” 

“More pelican business,” Professor 
Eliot said, blowing his nose with unnec- 
essary vigor. “Ruth, if this young man 
isa gentleman, he may appreciate Katy; 
if he isn’t, he won’t, and—well, when I 
am President I shall have a law passed 
forbidding any young man to marry 
Marion unless he sees what a noble soul 
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lurks under my rude exterior. Dear, do 
tell Marion to break it to Lissy that her 
mother is coming. The child really 
should be warned!” 

Ruth shook her head. 
doesn’t want me to.” 

“But, Ruth, consider! 
awful shock to Lissy. 
‘walkin’ in!’ 
pare her.” 

But Katy’s lady was firm. 
trusts me,”’ she said. 

“Well,” Professor Eliot said, “I think 
you’re wrong; but for heaven's sake, 
when Katy goes to this confounded wed- 
ding, do see that she’s properly dressed! 
Poor Lissy has some rights.” 

No one was more anxious that she 
should be “properly dressed” for Lissy’s 
wedding than was Katy herself, and her 
humble desire for guidance made it easy 
to eliminate things for which she wildly 
planned during the next three proud 
months. For the first time in all her 
years in the Eliot family Katy neg- 
lected her work. Her mistress would 


“No; Katy 


It will be an 
I can see Katy 


Let Marion sort of pre- 


“Katy 


find her standing at the wash tub, her 
hands motionless in the soapy water; or 
the cake would burn in the oven, or the 
coffee boil over on the stove. .. . 

Her Lissy, a lady, was going to marry 
a gentleman. 

Of course, the coffee boiled over! 





DEW AND WINGS 
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And, of course, she would wear anything 
her mistress wanted her to, so as not to 
be shamin’ the child! “A plain bunnit, 
mum? Me own judgment, fer weddin’, 
would be pink—an’ a nice plume. May- 
be blue? But you know best. . . . You 
don’t like me brooch? It’s ‘andsome, 
mum. It cost me a quarter. Well, if 
you say no, I’d just as lief not. Oh, 
Mrs. Eliot, I am so fearful of shamin’ 
Lissy on ’er weddin’ day! Ill wear 
whatever you say, mum.” 

Once, in those weeks before the wed- 
ding, Ruth Eliot, passing the kitchen 
door, saw Katy standing before the cal- 
endar that hung between the windows, 
marking off the days which brought her 
nearer to the great Day—the twenty- 
third of June. Over and over, after the 
fashion of a simple mind, she would re- 
peat her plans to her lady: “Tl go to 
Mercer on the afternoon stage on Mon- 
day; an’ I'll stay the night at Mary 
Jones; then me an’ ’er’ll take the Tues- 
day mornin’ train, an’ we'll git to Eb- 
benstown that evenin’; an’ we'll find a 
boardin’ ’ouse. Then, the next day, 
we'll go to Lissy’s feller’s church. [I’m 
glad ’e’s pious. You can see that by 
‘is goin’ to church. Mary Jones will 
*ave grand clothes, you see if she don’t! 
Lissy’ll be proud of Mary’s clothes. Oh, 
won't she be surprised when she sees us 
walkin’ in! An’ Miss Marion!—well, 
she'll gimme the ’ug! An’ then Lissy’ll 
make ’er gentleman acquainted with ’er 
momma—an’ Mary Jones. She loves 
Mary next best to me.” 

Katy had not much upon which to 
base her trusting forecasts of her daugh- 
ter’s joy. Marion’s letters had told the 
family the day, the place, and the hour 
of the wedding; but Clarissa’s were little 
more than the reiterated command: 
“Don’t think of coming!” Katy, un- 
betrayed by her lady (“She has a right 
to her own plans,” Ruth told her hus- 
band stoutly), had given no hint of 
what was going to happen; so, as 
the day drew near, Lissy ceased to be 
apprehensive; but she was miserably 
ashamed of herself, and her shame made 
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her more than usually reluctant to ; sk 
her mother for “‘a little money—for :ny 
wedding dress. I will pay it back as soon 
as I can,” she wrote. As it happened, 
this letter crossed one from Katy con- 
taining some money which was to be 
used (so Mrs. Eliot said) for this very 
purpose. “Pay me back?” Katy said, 
proudly, when Lissy’s embarrassed let ter 
ras read to her; “well! If I can’t buy 
me own child’s weddin’ dress, I’m in a 
bad way! An’ I h’ain’t in a bad way! 
Look at me savin’s in the bank!” 

Considering those savings, it was a 
little hard that poor Ruth should have 
been reproached by her own indignant 
daughter. “Lissy says” Marion wrote, 
“that Katy isn’t coming to the wedding! 
I think that’s perfectly awful! I think 
you and father ought to give her the 
money to come!” 

After this filial rebuke, it took, Ruth 
said, the grace of God to keep her from 
expressing her opinion to Lissy! But thie 
grace of God did even more than that for 
Mrs. Eliot; it enabled her to write a not 
too cold letter to Katy’s child, asking her 
to come, on her wedding journey, to Old 
Chester and “visit her mother.”  Lissy 
replied politely that unfortunately she 
couldn’t accept Mrs. Eliot’s kind invita- 
tion, because she and Mr. Wood were go- 
ing East for their wedding trip. She was 
sorry, she said, not to have replied more 
promptly, but she had been so very busy 
finishing her valedictory—“ Civilization 
and the Symbolism of Gothic Art.” 

Professor Eliot threw up his hands. 
“*Gothie Art!” Do you suppose she has 
ever had the faintest glimpse of a Gothic 
soul—with a shawl over its head?” 

Katy, however, marking. off the days 
on the kitchen calendar, was not aware 
of the beauty of her soul, nor of the 
brevity of her girl’s letters. Her one 
thought was of Lissy’s happiness, and 
her own determination “not to shanie 





her.” And at last the day came for her 
to set out. . . . She was to spend thie 
night with Mary Jones, about whose 
presence at the wedding there was, un- 
happily, some doubt, because the good 
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Mrs. Jones had been laid up with rheu- 
matism. Katy 
told her lady, anxiously, “because she 
is so stylish; she'd never be shamin’ 
Lissy—like I might ’ave, if you ’adn’t 
fixed me up, mum,” she said, her sweet 
eves full of gratitude for Ruth’s ruth- 
lessness about feathers and breastpins. 
There had been a little difference of 
opinion between them as to whether 
Katy, to save money, should not take 
the long trudge into Mercer, barefoot, 
and lugging her carpet bag; but Ruth 
pointed out that the dust would spoil 
the “plain bunnit”’; and then Professor 
Kliot settled it by ordering the stage to 
stop, and paying Katy’s fare. So she 
started off, with a large, damp package 
in her hand—*“It’s a box of Miss Myg- 
sie’s Bride roses for Lissy to wear on ‘er 
huzzom,” she explained to Maggie’s 
mother; “it will be like ‘avin’ me little 
Myggie there with me!” 

“The supreme moment!” Professor 
Eliot said, as he and Ruth stood watch- 
ing the stage tug up the road, Katy 
smiling and nodding at them from the 
hack window; “how few of us,” he 
meditated, “see of the travail of our 
souls, and are satisfied!’ 


“I "ope she can go!” 


That was the twenty-first. On the 
morning of the twenty-third, Lissy’s 


“IT STARTED IN THE EVENIN’, AND COME ALONG SLOW 





AND PLEASANT’ 


wedding day—a June morning of dew 
and wings and blossoming hayfields 

just at breakfast time, when Ruth Eliot 
was doing all the things Katy had 
sternly instructed her must be done 
“just right, for the master’s breakfast— 
and mind ye, no lumps in the porridge!” 
some one came up the path, and, smiling, 
opened the kitchen door. It was Katy. 

“T didn’t go, mum,” she said. 

She was perfectly matter-of-course 
about it, even laughing at Ruth’s 
alarmed and questioning amazement. 
“Well, mum,” she explained, “I thought 
it over on the stage; I'd been eneasy for 
a day or two—thinkin’. An’ then I 
talked to Mary Jones—Mary couldn’t 
go—she’s stiff with rheumatiz—she’s 
got to move, ‘er place is so damp. An’ 
she told me so many things I must do 
for manners, bobbin’ round among 
Lissy’s feller’s folks—that I got en- 
easier and eneasier. And confused in 
me mind. I got nervous, mum. So I 
thought it over, an’ I says, ‘Mary, you 
would be real elegant and fashionable; 
to look at you, folks would almost take 
you fer a lady. You know manners,’ I 
told ’er. And Mary says, ‘Yes, I do,’ 
she says. ‘But I can’t just put ’em on,’ 
I says; ‘they fall off me when I h’ain’t 
thinkin’. They h’ain’t natural to me,’ 
I told ’er. An’ so I says—the tears 
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stood suddenly in the smiling hazel 
eyes—‘‘I says, ‘Maybe I'd better not go? 
It would be crool to shame Lissy.’ An’ 
Mary says, ‘Well,’ she says, ‘if I could 
go along with you, it would be all right; 
I could keep you from doin’ vulgar things 
before Lissy’s feller’s grand people.’ * But 
you can’t,’ I says; ‘so I won't go.’ Well, 
at first Mary wouldn’t ’ave it. She cried 

kind o’ sorry fer what she’d said—an’ 
she says, ‘Oh, never mind,’ she says; 
‘go! Keep your nose in the air, an’ go! 
Yer ‘er mother!’ An’ I says, ‘No, I 
won't.’ An’ [ walked ‘ome, mum; I 
started in the evenin’, an’ come along 
slow an’ pleasant. It was lovely walkin’ 

lookin’ at the stars. Oh, mum, I 
thought of that night I looked at ’em 
when she was—maybe dyin’! I set 
down once by the river, an’ et me cold 
sausages Mary put up fer me; an’ [ 
‘eard the water runnin’. Pretty! An’ I 
thought of Lissy—gettin’ married. Oh, 
mum, it was ’eaven!”” She bit her trem- 
bling lip. Then she laughed; and the 
exalted look faded into happy shrewd- 
ness. “I was glad to save the price of 
the stage; I'll ’ave to be buyin’ a chris- 
tenin’ dress fer me grandchild next year! 
But I wouldn’t shame the bride,” she 
said. 

“Katy,” Ruth said, swallowing hard, 
**T don’t believe any mother ever loved 
her child as you love Lissy! Ashamed 
of you? She'll be proud of you! Any 
girl would be proud of such a mother!” 

“T was sorry,” Katy said, “not to get 
Miss Myggie’s Bride roses to her. They 
wilted, some; but I put ’em in water at 
Mary Jones’s. She said they smelled 
‘eavenly.” 

Then Ruth Eliot cried outright. “I 
can’t bear it that you should be so 
disappointed!” 

But Katy, her own face twitching, 
would not let her cry. “There, there, 
me love! Why, it’s nothin’ at all. I 
wasn’t ‘disappointed,’ because, when I 
got to thinkin’, I didn’t want to go. 
There h’ain’t no ‘disappointment’ when 
you don’t want a thing; an’ Miss Marion 
will be writin’ us all about it! But when 
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they get back from their weddin’ tower, 
I'll go, if you give me lief, to visit ’e 
I want to see me son,” she said, proudly. 


CHAPTER VIII 


That summer, after the wedding, 
Katy so ached to see her girl that twice 
she asked Mrs. Eliot to write Lissy that 
she would come and visit her on such 
and such a date; but, curiously enough, 
each time that she set a day a telegram 
arrived explaining that Lissy was “so 
sorry,” but it was “not convenient.” 

“H’ain’t it funny,” Katy said, disap- 
pointedly, “that I just ’it on the wrong 
time fer er? I couldn’t go in July, with 
me early preservin’ to do; but I thought 
August would be all right—before peach- 
butter time. I can’t go in September 
Mary Jones will be ‘untin’ fer a tene- 
ment, an’ movin’, and Id be in the way. 
So I'll go, if you'll give me lief, mum, the 
first of October, after I get our curtains 
made over.” 

It was at these times of postponement 
that Katy’s regret for her illiteracy be- 
came actual pain. She loved her lady, 
and Marion was like another child to 
her, and little Myggie was waiting for 
her in Heaven; yet, after all, these be- 
loveds were not her very own. Rooted 
in that primal reticence of hers were 
sweet privacies of maternity, which 
were only for Lissy. She longed to 
speak certain words of counsel to her 
girl—but she could not write them, and 
they must not be written by anyone 
else! And she believed that there were 
young secrecies which Lissy wanted to 
write to her—but she could not read 
them, and they must not be read, even 
by Mrs. Eliot!—“‘things about ’er gen- 
tleman ’usband, an’ if ’e’s good to ‘er, 
or if ’e’s too fond of ’is glass, an’ whether 
‘er mother-in-law treats ‘er good—I'll 
tear the eyes out of ’er ’ead, if she don't! 
Lissy can’t be lettin’ on about ’is family 
to Mrs. Eliot; ’twouldn’t be proper be- 
’aved to do that. Oh, I wisht I could 
read and write—so long as Lissy h’ain't 
let to invite me!”’. . .“I believe,” she 
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told Ruth, “it’s ’is mother ’as stopped 
‘or from ‘avin’ company—fer I know the 
child’s longin’ fer me. The old lady’s 
afraid Pll eat too much,” Katy said, 
contemptuously; “that’s the way with 
some rich folks—they look at every 
mouthful you take. Well, she needn’t 
worry. I can pay for a meal’s victuals 
look at me savin’s in the bank!” 

But as she could not go to see her girl, 
there was nothing for it but to be satis- 
fied with Lissy’s infrequent letters—and 
with the hope of that October visit. 
“But don’t tell ‘er I’m lottin’ on it,” 
Katy warned Mrs. Eliot; “I h’ain’t 
voin’ to give ‘is mother the chance to 
make my child feel small by sayin’, an- 
other time, that it “h’ain’t convenient!’ 
Say, mum, I’d like to let ‘er know she 
h’ain’t the only person with money. I 
wonder, when I see ’er, could I ’old me 
hank book in me ’and and, kind o’ care- 
less—like you do your ticket case, when 
you go out callin’ ?” 

The balance in Katy’s bank book had 
increased slightly of late, because Lissy 
had begun that “paying back”’ she had 
so long promised herself. Her “dooti- 
fulness,” as her mother called it (her 
mother, who had never, in all Lissy’s 
life, done one single thing for her from 
a sense of “duty!’’)—Lissy’s “paying 
hack” made Katy very happy. “It 
isn’t every girl would do it,” she told her 
lady proudly; “but she’d ought to be 
keepin’ it in ’er own pocket. Even if 
she is livin’ grand in ’is mother’s *ouse 
where she can’t invite ’er mother to 
visit “er), she’d ought to ’ave ‘er own 
spendin’ money, fer young mothers need 
lots of beer. Well,” she admitted, a 
little sheepishly—for Lissy’s letters had 
not indicated any need of beer—‘‘ never 
mind! She will, sometime. So this ’ere 
money of ’ers will just go into the bank. 
She'll get it back, one of these days. 
Well, she’s been a good daughter to me, 
h’ain’t she?—an’ look at the letters she 
writes to me now!” She was placidly 
certain that Lissy’s unwillingness to 
have Mrs. Eliot know her private affairs 
accounted for the brevity of those letters 
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and the absence of any intimate infor- 
mation in them. Curiously enough, the 
nearest approach to intimacy was once 
when Lissy asked for information for 
herself: “Was that English lady,” Lissy 
wrote, “for whom I was named, any re- 
lation to me?” 

When Ruth read that, Katy doubled 
up with laughter. “Me lady—a rela- 
tion? Well, h’ain’t Lissy simple? Me, 
a work-’ouse girl, an’ me lady a grand 
lady!” 

So Ruth wrote back that Katy said 
that, so far as she knew, she, Katy, had 
no relatives at all in England; and as 
for Lady Clarissa—Katy could hardly 
speak for laughing. “*Tell ‘er, mum, me 
lady h’ain’t any more relation to me 
than the Queen is!” 

Ruth, telling Professor Eliot about 
Clarissa’s question, said, with a puzzled 
look, “Jim, do you suppose poor Lissy 
is trying to hold up her end with Mr. 
Wood’s relations? Marion said that his 
mother was a terrible climber!” 

Her guess was correct. But Katy, 
chuckling all that day at the wash tub 
or the stove, over the humor of her 
child’s question, did not see its possible 
significance. Yet it lay in her mind, at 
first because it was so ridiculous; then 
with slowly growing wonder as to why 
it had been asked; and by and by, with a 
glimmer of understanding: Lissy was a 
lady, an’ she’d be wantin’ ’is family to 
think she was as good as they was, an’ 
they would think so if she ’ad grand rela- 
tions at ’°ome—“‘grander,”” Katy knew, 
“than any of these ‘ere American peo- 
ple!” Yes; she believed she knew why 
Lissy had asked that foolish question, 
and she wished she could tell her to keep 
her nose in the air, even if she wasn’t a 
born lady. But when she suggested us- 
ing this particular phrase in a letter to 
Lissy, Mrs. Eliot discouraged her. “I 
don’t believe Lissy would like you to 
put it that way,” Ruth advised, gently. 

“If it wasn’t a wrong story,” Katy 
said, smiling, “I'd say, just fer fun, to 
please “er, that she was me lady’s 
cousin! But ’course I can’t. But when 
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I visit “er, I'll tell ‘er to go on bein’ a 
lady ’erself. Say, mum, h’ain’t it as 
good to make yourself a lady, like Lissy 
*as, as it is just to be one, like Lady 
Clarissy? It wasn’t no credit to ‘er to 
be a lady; she couldn’t ’elp it.””. Ruth's 
friendly agreement made Katy so su- 
premely happy that she was eager to 
share her discovery with Lissy; so she 
suddenly decided, though it was still 
September, that her visit should be no 
longer postponed. “Ill be goin’ on 
Wednesday, an’ I'll stay the night with 
Mary—-I guess she’s got moved by this 
time; the neighbors’ll tell me where she’s 
gone to. She won't say it ‘h’ain’t con- 
venient!’ As fer Lissy’s lady mother-in- 
law, I won't give ’er the chance to say 
so,” she told Ruth Eliot; “I won’t be 
be’olden to ’er! Ill go to a boardin’ 
‘ouse. If you please, mum, will you 
ask Lissy to find a boardin’ place fer 
me?” 

The first line of Ruth’s note: “Your 
mother will arrive on Thursday; she will 
board somewhere if it is not convenient 
to have her with you” was such a shock 
to Lissy that the rest of the letter— 
** Please say to Mrs. Wood that Professor 
Eliot and I feel your mother to be our 
dear and honored friend”—was mean- 
ingless to her. 

The letter gave Lissy only twenty- 
four hours’ notice; for the very day she 
received it her mother started, carrying 
in her carpet bag gifts (selected, merci- 
fully, by Mrs. Eliot) for the whole Wood 
family: a book for one, candy for an- 
other, and so on. “‘Me own judgment 
would be finery fer ‘is mother,” said 
Katy, resignedly; “lace, maybe. I could 
buy a yard at the store fer ‘alf a dollar; 
real lace, itis. But you know best, mum. 
Mrs. Eliot, I suppose I'll be eatin’ with 
the family—?” 

“Well, I should hope so!” Ruth said, 
hotly; but Katy’s mild surprise made 
her ashamed. 

“'There’s nothing wrong with eatin’ in 
a kitchen—if it’s clean,” she said; “‘an’ [ 
know me place. But Lissy’ll be wantin’ 
me -with ‘er every minute; that’s why I 
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was askin’. Only—I wisht you'd learied 
me manners, mum.”’ 

“Your manners are all right!” Rut) 
encouraged her, but her heart sank. 

So Katy started. She had hardly (eft 
the house before a despatch came from 
Lissy again “regretting” that it was 
“not convenient ’’—etc., ete. “What 
am I to do?” Ruth said. “I don’t know 
Mrs. Jones’s address, so I can’t forward 
it to Katy. Ill just telegraph Lissy 
that she’s on the way.” 

“What a coward she is!” Marion 
said, contemptuously. 

It was only Professor Eliot who had 
any sympathy for the paltry and franti 
terror which had prompted Lissy’s tele- 
gram. “Do you know anybody who, 
under the circumstances, wouldn’t be a 
coward?” he asked. “Of course, there 
is only one comfortable path for Liss) 
the truth. If she had had the courage, in 
the first place, to flaunt Katy in the 
faces of these Woods, she wouldn’t have 
a qualm now! Well, as I have befor 
remarked, when I am President I shia! 
do much to improve my country: | 
shall change the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by cutting out the lie that we 
are all ‘created equal,’ and I will also add 
an Amendment to the Constitution to 
the effect that every family in this Land 
of the Free shall be obliged to bring out 
of its closet the American Skeleton, 
which is—the truth about its forebears! 
Then there won’t be any more scared 
Lissys, because we shall know that thie 
other fellow’s closet is as full of bones 
as our own. I bet the Wood’s skeleton 
is gristly! And, Marion, you will enjoy 
hearing our skeleton rattle, thouglh | 
never kept it in a closet; I proclaimed 
upon the housetops the fact that when 
mamma and I were married, your blessed 
mother, being the wife of a poor man. 
did all the housework, and the washing!” 

Katy, jogging along in the stage to 
Mercer, in the hazy September sun- 
shine, did not know that she was her 
daughter’s skeleton, and had no doubts 
as to her welcome—Lissy would be 
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THE STAGE JOGGED ALONG IN THE HAZY SEPTEMBER SUNSHINE 


She hunted up Mary Jones, and stopped 
over that night with her. Mary sur- 
veyed her clothes with meager approval. 
“The stuff’s good,” Mary admitted, rub- 
hing Katy’s skirt between a doubtful 
thumb and forefinger; “but mercy me! 
Couldn’t you have some piping on the 
Red, maybe, or green? And 
ain't you got a brooch to wear? I'll 
lend you mine.” 

“Mrs. Eliot thought it was more 
stylish for me not to,” Katy said; “‘ she 
knows, Mary. She’s a lady, like our 
people at ome. It’s folks like Mrs. 
Eliot an’ me lady that don’t need 
brooches—like us. I don’t know but 
what ’'m above me station, not wearin’ 
em,” she said simply. 

“Well, don’t make small of yourself,” 
Mary warned her, anxiously; and the 
liext morning, when Katy started for the 
liaven where she would be—her daugh- 
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seams? 


ter’s waiting arms—Mrs. Jones's last 
words to her were, “Mind! Keep your 
nose in the air!” ... 

One can’t help pitying Lissy; yes; no 
matter how cowardly one may think her, 
one must pity her, for she suffered. She 
suffered quite excruciatingly. She had 
had three months of living with her hus- 
band’s people, and she knew exactly 
how Katy would affect Mrs. Wood, Sr. 
—a vulgar, ambitious, irritably timid 
woman, whose adoration of “the proper 
thing” was as acute as it was relatively 
recent. I suppose it would be only fair 
to Lissy to give that side of the situation. 
But this isn’t the story of her soul! It’s 
enough to say that she had put the hap- 
piness of her whole future in jeopardy 
by having a secret from her husband, 
who, Marion always said, would, after 
the first shock, have swallowed Katy 
with good-natured roars of laughter, and, 
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by and by, with true appreciation of the 
dear heart of her. But, instead of trust- 
ing him, Lissy, terrified, refrained from 
telling him (and, of course, his family) 
any details whatever of Katy—the knife 
blade (of the past; Katy had long since 
achieved a fork); the dear shawled head, 
subdued to the inappropriate “ bunnit”’; 
the bare feet for summer sense and com- 
fort; the absent English h’s, the gram- 
mar, to which had been added every 
nasal Americanism of Mercer and Old 
Chester; the loud, merry, guffawing 
laughter. Lissy had not told him these 
things—nor had she told him of the love 
that had suffered long and was kind; 
that was not easily provoked; that en- 
vied not, and vaunted not itself, nor 
was puffed up; and that rejoiced in 
Truth! 

When the letter came, announcing 
Katy’s imminence, Lissy had hurried to 
the telegraph office and sent her scotch- 
“Not convenient!” But 
Mrs. Eliot’s reply, which arrived late at 
night, saying that Katy would appear 
the next day, brought her face to face 
with the Inevitable Moment. . . . Un- 
less—oh, Katy’s own suggestion: a board- 
ing house? Clarissa knew of one, kept by 
a Mrs. Baker—if she could get a room 
there? She lay awake all that night, her 
heart pounding in her throat, her whole 
body tense with the desire for dawn, so 
that she could rush out to Mrs. Baker's, 
and arrange for a hiding place! If she 
could do that, all the hideously mortify- 
ing contingencies which she had been 
picturing to herself during the last six 
months would be at least postponed. 
She could shut her mother up in the 
boarding house—but she must not tell 
Mrs. Baker who “ Mrs. McGrath” was! 
If she did that, Mrs. Baker wéuld gos- 
sip. . . . So, very carefully, she thought 
it out, lying there wide-eyed, and seeing 
the dawn come grayly against the win- 
dow. As far as the boarding house went, 
it was all simple enough. She would 
say, “Mrs. McGrath is a housekeeper in 
the family of a friend of mine.” (The 
noble word, ‘servant,’ had never been 


ing message: 
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spoken, even in Lissy’s mind.) A 
housekeeper; “and—and—she took cre 
of me when I was little.” Not a lie. 
Both statements were fairly exact. ler 
real difficulty would be to make Katy 
make the same statements. Would |er 
mother call herself a “housekeeper '’? 
Would she say she had been young Mrs. 
Wood’s “nurse”? Lissy realized, with 
panic, that under such circumstances it 
is necessary for two people to tell the 
same truth—or the same lie! Could she 
depend upon Katy (who had never told 
a lie in her life) to refrain from telling 
the truth? “Ill make her,”  Lissy 
thought, frantically. 

With all this misery of uncertainty, 
Lissy, when she met her mother at the 
railroad station, was so white that, for 
a moment, Katy was frightened, instead 
of happy. Then happiness flooded back 
in passionately maternal hope: “ Darlin’, 
yer gashly white! Oh, Lissy, is it—is 
it—?” 

“Please,” Lissy said, breathless, “let 
me straighten your bonnet, it’s—dread- 
ful!” It was—having slipped back 
until it almost rested on her shoulders. 

Katy, laughing loudly to keep her 
eyes from brimming over with a love 
that was diamond-bright with tears, 
said, “Well, h’ain’t you the great gir! 
to look after yer momma! Yes, 
straighten it, me love, an’ thank you 
kindly. If I'd wore me shawl, it wouldn't 
a’ slipped. . . . No, no; don’t you be 
touchin’ that carpet bag—” (there were 
no red-caps in those days); “‘a young 
married lady mustn’t be luggin’ bags. 
Lissy, where’s yer ’usband?” 

Lissy, hurrying her down the platform 
to bury her in a cab, said, “I didn’t hap- 
pen to tell him you were coming.” She 
hardly knew what she said; she had not 
seen her mother for nearly four years, 
and though she had thought she knew 
“the worst,”’ as she would have expressed 
it, the reality of Katy’s appearance, her 
language, laugh, illiteracy, absolutely 
overwhelmed her! If Mrs. Wood, Sr.— 


if the academic society of the small col- 
lege town—if Richard himself, shou!d 
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e Katy and hear her,—“I’'d die!” 
Lissy thought. 

She hardly spoke as they drove to the 

sarding house; and once there, she 
rushed Katy upstairs so swiftly that her 

iother, hobbling in her shoes of love, 
as out of breath. But when Lissy 
pened the door of the room she had 
engaged Katy beamed with pleasure. 

“Why, h’ain’t this fine!” she said, 
staring about in open-mouthed admi- 
ration, while Lissy, panting, tried to 
help her off with her coat. Katy, see- 
ing her girl’s very apparent agitation, 
said, with a sweet, shrewd look, “* Don’t 
he shy with momma!” Then she sat 
down, and, laughing loudly, began to un- 
hutton her boots. “I ean’t live stylish 
all the time,” she said; “open me bag, 
an’ see the presents I’ve brought fer you 
all—ver ’usband an’ ’is father an’ mother 

say, Lissy, does she treat you good? 
‘Course she’s a lady; but ladies 
h’ain’t always good to their sons’ 
wives, any more than we are. But 
I'll fix ’er if she treats you mean! 
Tell momma all about everything. 
That’s why I come—to see fer 
meself if all is well with ve.” 

“Of course, it is,’ Clarissa said; 
“but, mother, please don’t talk 
that way—I mean saying things 
like that about Dick’s mother.” 

“That’s right!’’ Katy said, 
heartily; “stick up fer ‘is folks to 
evervbody—except momma. You 
can tell momma "bout ’em. She'll 
damn ’em well if they h’ain’t good 
to you. Lissy, them shoes "bout 
killed me! Well, lovey,”—she was 
radiant with excited joy—‘‘open 
the bag!” 

Clarissa obeyed, speechlessly, 
and Katy’s happiness in taking out 
those poor little presents made her 
oblivious to the agony of her 
daughter’s silence. “‘ That’s a book; 
it’s fer *is mother. Mrs. Eliot 
gimme it out of the master’s study. 
‘Po’ms’ she called it. She thought 
it was fine—an’ I didn’t ’ave to 
pay money fer it. An’ Mr. Eliot 
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gimme those cigars fer your father-in- 
law. Lissy, does ’e treat you good? 
Men is more likely to, than women. 
Women is meaner ’an men. An’ then, 
fer yer ’usband, me dear,” her eyes 
brimmed, and she touched, very lov- 
ingly, a little package which Ruth Eliot's 
tender hands had tied up with pretty 
ribbons; “I brought yer little letters, 
that you printed out when you was just 
learnin’. I h’ain’t never read ’em—poor 
momma h’ain’t no reader! But many’s 
the time I’ve wore ‘em in me buzzom, 
I was so proud of-’em! Yer ‘usband 
must keep ’em careful—an’ give ’em to 
‘is first daughter. Fer your son,” she 
said, proudly, “I'll spend money!” 
“Mother,” Clarissa broke in; “TIT am 
going to ask you to be very careful at 
the table. Some of the professors board 
here, who are friends of ours; and—and 
if you wouldn’t mind eating properly . . .”’ 
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“Oh,” said Katy, cheerfully, “J don’t 
mind. An’ I use a fork fine now-a- 
days.” 

Lissy’s heart beat so hard that her 
breath broke. “And, mother, perhaps 
you'll—not talk, very much? You see 
your grammar is—I mean you don’t 
speak as—my friends do.” 

“Tell me just what I h’ain’t to say,” 
Katy said. 

“Oh,” Lissy said, passionately, “don’t 
say anything!” 

“What,” Katy said, bewildered; “you 
don’t want me to speak at all? But 
that h’ain’t manners, Lissy.” 

“T didn’t mean exactly that,” Lissy 
said; “but won’t you just try to be— 
like other people?” 

“But I h’ain’t like ’em,” Katy said, 
mildly. She was taking her little pres- 
ents up and looking at them, and put- 
ting them down. Lissy had not noticed 
them. “This is fer you, me love,” she 
said, and handed something to Lissy; 
“it’s only sweetmeats, but—” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Lissy; “TI am 
much obliged.” Katy, in eager antici- 
pation of her pleasure, watched her; but 
Lissy put the box down, unopened. 
“Mother,” she stammered, “I—I told 
Mrs. Baker that you were Professor 
Eliot’s housekeeper.” 

“Well, lately, it’s about that,”’ Katy 
said, gravely; “Mrs. Eliot h’ain’t real 
well, and when Miss Marion’s away I 
run our ‘ouse best I can. I’m worried 
about me dear lady,” Katy said. Then, 
more cheerfully, she dived down into her 
carpet bag and took out the sober best 
dress which Ruth Eliot had achieved for 
her. ‘Look at that fer style!” 

Lissy looked, in cringing silence. 

“Well!” said Katy, stroking the dress 
with respectful hands; “now let's set 
down, an’ talk! Oh, Lissy, I’ve got that 
much to tell ye, I don’t know where to 
begin !—an’ it’s the same with you. Me 
dear, I suspicion Miss Marion ‘as a 
feller! I declare, you two girls will be 
makin’ grandmothers of Mrs. Eliot an’ 
me, before we know it! But, Lissy, love, 
where’s yer usband? Will ’e come in to 


see me to-night? Or will you be takin’ 
me to “is ’ouse, so I can make me dow, 
to ‘is mother?” 

“Why, some friends of ours are coin- 
ing in this evening, so I think it will |1c 
better to—to—wait.” ... 

Katy was silent for a moment; then: 
“You ‘ave a lot of friends, h’ain’t you, 
love? Well, friends is nice. But yer 
glad to see yer momma; I know that.” 

“Yes, of course. Very glad,” Lissy 
said. Then she had a miserable insj)i- 
ration: “T’ll have your supper served up 
here. You are tired.” 

“Oh, I don’t want no sluts of servant 
girls waitin’ on me—” Katy began, but 
Lissy went on, breathlessly: 

“*And, mother, perhaps it will be best 
for you to say—I mean if you happen to 
speak to anyone about me, that—that 
you took care of me when I was a baby. 
I told Mrs. Baker you were good to me 
when I was a baby.” 

Her mother laughed. “An’ wouldn't 
I be good to me own child?” she said; 
but she put her hand up to her head in 
a bewildered way. 

“T have to go now,” Lissy said; 
“T’'ll come in in the morning.” 

“An’ when will yer ’usband come to 
make is dooty to me?” Katy said; she 
had taken up that little unopened pres- 
ent and was holding it in unsteady hands 
but her voice was quiet with comman< 
and dignity; “when will me son-in-law 
pay ‘is respects to yer mother, lovey?” 
“Perhaps to-morrow,” Lissy said: 
‘unless he isn’t at home. He often goes 
away—” 

“What!” Katy said; “is ’e neglectin’ 
you, a’ready?” There was quick relief 
in her tone; to that Love which thinketh 
no evil of its beloved, this suspicion was 
more endurable than another suspi- 
cion.... “If ’e neglects you—” she 
began, her voice raucous, “I'll take the 
ide off ’im!” 

““No—of course he doesn’t! Oh, 
mother, don’t talk that way! I just 


haven’t told him, yet, that—that you 
were coming.” 
_ “Did you want to surprise ’im?” Katy 
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eaded. (Oh, it must 

» that; Lissy was just 

iildish, and was goin’ 

, play, and surprise her 

isband!) “* Maybe you'll 
he takin’ me to-morrow 
to ‘is ’ouse, an’ makin’ 
me acquainted with ‘im 

an’ ‘is mother an’ 
ther? An’ all 
‘ere nice friends?” 

“T’'ll-—see,”” Lissy said 
faintly, and went quickly 
out of the room. 

Katy looked at the 
door closing behind her. 
Then she said, very low, 
‘* Me God!” 

A moment later she 
looked down at her 
hands, saw that she was 
still holding the present, 
and ran, in her stocking 
feet, out into the hall— 
hut paused at the head 
of the stairs, for Lissy, on the next floor, 
was speaking to some one. 

“Yes, Mrs. Baker, she has come. 
Thank you, she likes the room very 
much. But she wants her dinner upstairs. 
Yes, she—she took care of me when I 
was a child. She was—my old nurse.” 

Katy crept back to her room on tiptoe. 


these 


CHAPTER IX 


What Katy did, and thought, and un- 
derstood, during that night, no one ever 
knew. . . . When Lissy came in the next 
morning, with some feeble, truthful lie 
about not having mentioned her mother’s 
presence to her husband and his family 
because they were all “very much occu- 
pied,”—Katy listened, silently. But in 
the midst of it she raised a commanding 
hand. 

“Stop!” she said. Then, very gently, 
‘don’t tell a wrong story ... Mrs. 
Wood.” 

Clarissa’s recoil at these two words 
was absolute fright. “‘Mrs. Wood!” 
Katy looked at her, and smiled. Her 
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THE HARVEST WAS OVER 


tenderness enveloped Lissy; it touched 
her frightened mind, as strong, wise 
hands might touch and reassure a fright- 
ened body; it meant: “Don’t be 
troubled. I will take care of you.” But 
what she said was very brief: ‘The 
young gentleman’s mother, bein’ a fine 
lady, is wantin’ a lady daughter-in-law. 
Lovey—keep yer nose in the air! Tell 
‘er,’ Katy paused; then looked up. Her 
eyes seemed to see something above 
Clarissa, something beyond her; she 
made a curious gesture with her hand, 
as if to wave farewell to far-off heights— 
to pearly gates through which she would 
never pass. .. . Then she turned and 
looked at Lissy, and her voice was Love: 
“Tell your lady mother-in-law, mum, 
that she needn’t look down on you. Tell 
‘er you come from grand folks—a cousin 
you was of me lady’s, in England. Tell 
‘er I was just your nurse—just a servant 
who took care of you. ... I wasn’t 
your mother at all. I made it up, I was.” 


She got back to Mary Jones late that 
night. She climbed upstairs, very slowly 
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and heavily, and fumbled at the 
door knob. “It’s me, Mary. 
mother.” 


Lissy’s 


Mrs. Jones, opening the door, was 
dumbfounded. “‘Where on earth did 
you come from? Wasn’t Lissy home? 
Well, mercy me, come in—an’ [ll give 
you some liquor and a bit of food 
look wore out!” 

The telling lasted almost until morn- 
ing. They sat, these two fat, elderly 
women, by the stove—one frightened, 
crying, protesting; 
composed, . . . “She was dyin’ o’,shame 
o’ me. I seen it. So I says, ‘You come 
from fine folks,’ I says.” 

“*Fine folks!” Lissy?” 

“She thought I was crazy. 
scared. 


you 


the other rigidly 


She was 
I says, ‘Mrs. Wood, mum 

‘course, Mary, I know me place when I 
talk to me betters; 
Wood, mum’ 


so I says, ‘Mrs. 
Mary, she was frighted! 
She suspicioned I'd gone out o’ me ‘ead! 
I says, ‘Mrs. Wood, mum, I know your 
lady mother-in-law ‘as put you in terror 
with ’er mean tongue, because she’s so 
grand’—Mary, I could tear that woman’s 
eyes out, joyful. But what’s the use? 
Lissy ’as married ‘igh up, an’ she’s got 
to live ‘igh up. If she was always 
stoopin’ down to me, ’er fashionable 
friends would think small of ’er. 

She was tellin’ me about ’er friends . 

I says, ‘Yer mother-in-law h’ain’t any 
grander than you.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She didn’t know what to say; she 
just bust out cryin’. ‘Are you tellin’ 
me the truth?’ she says. An’ I says, 
“Would I be lyin’? H’ain’t I always 
told you it was ‘ell for liars?’”” Katy’s 
face twitched. 

Mrs. Jones threw up her hands in a 
despairing gesture. 

“If I told a wrong story,’ I says, ‘I'd 
go to ‘ell. Do you think I want to do 
that?’ Then I says, ‘Remember, Lovey, 
Never tell a wrong story.’” 

*Well?”’ Mary said. 

“Well, she turned on me, ’er ’eart 
breakin’, Mary, to lose her momma. An’ 
she says, * But you always said you was 
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me mother,’ she says. Mary, just fe» a 
minute I thought the child was gettin’ 
the best of me, searchin’ so, poor love, 
for er momma; an’ I says, ‘Didn’t Mrs 
Eliot tell you I wasn’t married?’ I says: 
“ow can I be your momma, an’ me jot 
married? You should be ashamed, | 
says, ‘to be ‘intin’ such a thing to a 
respectable woman like me!’ I says 
Mary, to ‘ear me, you'd ’a thought 
was awful displeased with ‘er. 
wasn’t never married,’ | 
angry like.” 

Mrs. Jones stared, open-mouthed. 
Then she burst out in furious protest 
“She'd ought to be ashamed—” 

“Mary Jones! Yer me best friend, 
an’ I love you well; but if you blame 
my girl, Pll never speak to you again. 
Do you ’ear me? It’s ‘is mother ’as 
drove ’er to be ashamed of me; she 
wouldn’t ’a been, no matter if she is a 
lady! Look ’ow good she’s always been 
to me! Why, she ‘ired a fine room fer 
me, an’ paid fer it. An’ she ’ad a tray 
sent up with food. I didn’t eat it; me 
throat closed up on me; but she ’ad it 
there fer me. No; Lissy wouldn’t never 
been ashamed of ’er momma, if that 
woman ‘adn’t ’a made ’er so.” 

“But fer a girl to deny her own 
mother—” 

“Listen to me! My child h’ain’t de- 
nyin’ me—I’m denyin’ ’er.” 

Mary was speechless. Katy went on, 
monotonously. . . . She had told Cla- 
rissa her folks was fine people—“they 
was related to me lady.” But they had 
all died; Lady Clarissa, her cousin, was 
dead. “‘They was all dead.” So Katy 
had taken her—Katy stumbled here, in 
telling her tale, badly; but she was able 
to be convincing when the one strained 
listener was so eager to be convinced. 
“You'd ought to ’a ’eard the questions 
she asked me! Me God, I didn’t know 
what I'd be drove to sayin’ next! ‘Where 
is me family?’ she says; an’ I says, 
*They’re all dead. And buried,’ I says: 
‘an’ I’ve fergot their last names. So,’ | 


says, ver) 


says, ‘I took you. Mary Jones boarded 
you. 


You h’ain’t mine.” 
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Mary was so stunned that she could 

ly say, faintly, “’Tain’t right.” 

“If she ever comes “ere an’ asks you, 

u'll say I told you I wasn’t ’er 

ther.” 

“But it’s a lie, and—” 

“T h’ain’t askin’ you to lie, am I? All 

i got to dois to say, “Katy told me so.’ 
that’s no lie fer you! You keep yer 
mouth shut, an’ don’t say nothin’, ’cept 
hat I tell ye—or I'll tear ver eyes out!”’ 

“Tf she was mine,” said Mary Jones, 
furiously, “* I'd whale the life out of her!” 

“She h’ain’t yours. You'd be a proud 
woman if she was!” Mary sobbed, but 
Katy went on steadily; she broke down 
once, as she told of Lissy’s terrified in- 
credulity—“‘it killed me to be ‘urtin’ 
‘er so; but she says to me, ‘’ow good 
you was to me!—an’ you not me mother!’ 
so I says, kind o’ car’less like, ‘Oh, well, 
I’m fond of children.” . . . Well, Mary, 
when she got to believin’ me, she come 
up an’ put her arms round me, an’ kissed 
me, like she’d kiss . . . °er own mother.” 

But in all that long, anguished story 
there was one thing Katy did not tell 
Mary Jones, one detail that was left out: 
those words spoken down in the hall 
“my old nurse.’ But once, trying to 
wrench the sword out of her heart, she 
said, under her breath, “it was that 
woman that frightened ’er into sayin’ 
it!” 

Sayin’ what?” said Mary. 

And Katy said, quickly, “Oh, nothin’; 
‘cept fer me to try to be like ’er fine 
friends. . . . Well, the woman can’t 
make small of Lissy any more! I says, 
‘Tell yer “usband’s mother you're as 
good as she is, an’ better! 
grand people. 


You come of 
An’ when you have your 
babies,’ I says, ‘an’ want a servant to 
take care of ‘em, I'll come. Not fer 
wages,’ I says.” 


There was only one more step for 
Katy on this via inferno—her Mrs. 
Eliot. . She didn’t walk back to Old 
Chester this time; she was too broken, 
hody and soul. When the stage stopped 
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at the Eliots’ gate and she got out, she 
staggered a little coming up the path. 

“Tm a bit tired, mum,” she said; 
as her lady, in startled inquiry, came 
hurrying into the kitchen to greet her; 
“Til be ’avin’ a cup of tea, an’ then, 
if you please, love, I'll be speakin’ to 
you.” 

Ruth gave her one swift look, and 
questions died upon her lips. She made 
her sit down, and brought her the tea, 
and begged her to eat; Katy silently 
shook her head, but she tried to smile. 
“Thank you kindly, mum, but I h’ain’t 
‘ungry.”” She drank her tea, and then 
they went up to Mrs. Eliot’s room, and 
Ruth closed the door. They sat down, 
and Ruth took the two big trembling 
hands in hers. ‘‘ Now tell me,” 

““Mum, I went an’ saw ’er. An’ she 
was ashamed of me. ‘is mother put it 
into ’er with ‘er crool tongue. Don’t 
think mean of Lissy; it was ‘is mother. 
But she was ashamed of me. So I felt 
it me dooty to tell ’er—’” She paused 
and looked at her lady; it seemed as if 
she measured with her eye the abyss 
which, somehow, she must bridge; 
“Mum, I will surprise ye—I surprised 
Mary Jones, too. But I must tell ye. 
I told Lissy the truth: she h’ain’t my 
child.” 

“Katy!” 

Ruth’s recoil was like Lissy’s—fright. 
Had Lissy’s mother gone out of her 
senses? 


she said. 


Katy nodded, her eyes fierce with pur- 
pose. “She h’ain’t mine. 
derstand that, Mrs. Eliot? She h’ain’t 
mine. You'll tell ’er (if ever she asks 
you), that I told you that I wasn’t ’er 
mother.” 

The two women looked at each other; 
some wordless knowledge passed be- 
tween them. Then Ruth Eliot put her 
arms round her friend and servant, and 
wept, silently. 

“Tl be goin’ to bed, mum,” Katy 
said; she got up, then turned and looked 
at Ruth. “I won’t never see me little 
Myggie,” she said. 


Do you un- 
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Portrait of A Man tr 
BY HANS HOLBEIN ee 
(Reproduced on the cover of thie Magazine) 

ANS HOLBEIN, the Younger—Master Haunce, as he was called a 
in the court of Henry VIII, where he held the official title of 
“Servant to the King’s Majesty,’ must have seen his time from a 
peculiarly intimate point of view. Between his early friendship with 
Erasmus, the great scholar, and his responsibilities as royal painter 

and designer; between drawing portraits of crusty nobles and per- ‘ 
forming the feat of a full-length finished portrait of the Duchess of ME 
Milan, after a three-hour interview in Belgium (so that his amorous 135 
king could fall in love again), Holbein with his sharp eyes could have ae 

told many an historic tale. But strangely enough, his life is only 

vaguely outlined to us. We must guess at his personality and deduce 
the greater part of his history. (e © 
Hans lived at Augsburg, where he was born, for eighteen years. 
That means he developed in the midst of a busy city which linked 
Italy and Germany and linked the Renaissance with the late Gothic. oh 
He had his father, grandfather, and uncle for his early training—for 
they were all painters of sorts. Then he went to Basle, designing 
initials and ornaments for his first patron, the printer Froben, deco- 
rating houses inside and out, inventing odd designs for jewelry, glass, 
and anything to which his fancy turned. He traveled a little, going 
to Switzerland, where he painted the portrait reproduced on the cover, 
probably the portrait of Benedickt von Hertenstein, son of the bailiff 
of Lucerne. This was in 1517 when he was only twenty years old. 








On his return to Basle he did illustrations for Erasmus’ Praise of Folly va 
and for the Dance of Death. Evidently he could not make a huge 
success of such work. So with a letter of introduction to Sir Thomas AY = 
More, the literary giant of England at that time, he began his career as Wa 
a painter of not only the royal family but people of distinction, states- ‘Si 
men, ecclesiastics and court ladies, like Lady Rich and Lady Lee, whose i R 
portraits hang in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, together with the > 
portrait of Benedickt von Hertenstein. Several anecdotes about his id)! 
life in the King’s Household have survived; but what is really known if, 
about his life there? In 1543 the plague tumbled this ever-popular \ : 
painter with the ever-dim personality into a forgotten ditch, along Ko 
with many other victims. fe 
From a miniature, an early engraving, and a half-length portrait 7 f 
one can imagine Holbein’s character was centered in his keen yet f' .( 
serene gaze. He was no theorist, probably not even temperamental. mL 
He had learned his craft midst the appreciation of the new arts of vay 
engraving and printing, so his hand turned naturally to delicate work. ye 
The drawings in Windsor Castle are the perfection of quick, accurate by 
draughtsmanship. The numerous portraits in many galleries through- Gy 
out Europe suggest in the same smooth fashion the power of his vision. =a 
Rubens called him “tke painter of the living, breathing truth.” And 4 
that is the opinion of Time. Holbein and Direr stand together at the F\ 
head of Germanic art. FT 
ALAN BurrovuGus E | 
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HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN” 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


§ bese people who write books on 

the bringing up of children have an 
easy time of it. They don’t have to 
apply their own theories. All they have 
to do is to hand out advice and enlarge 
on the hideous results of not following 
it; then they can sit quietly back while 
the royalties roll in as their books upset 
the tranquillity of thousands of homes. 
It wouldn’t be so bad if the books 
agreed with one another; but they don’t. 

Take the case of my daughter Eliza- 
beth, for example. If books would do 
it, she ought to be the perfect child. 
We have a whole shelf lined with these 
volumes. Now last night, for some 
unknown reason, Elizabeth decided that 
she didn’t want to be left alone when 
hedtime came. She was tucked in her 
crib as usual, and given a cracker to 
nibble on and a doll to play with, and 
was about to be left to herself as usual, 
when it suddenly came over her that 
solitude was intolerable, and she raised 
her two-and-a-half-year-old voice in Ja- 
ment. ‘*Don’t leave me!” she screamed, 
or sounds to that effect. 

We gave her another cracker to divert 
her mind, and sternly departed. 

Elizabeth set up a sustained howling. 

\fter a while we gave up trying to go 
light-heartedly about the house as if 
nothing were wrong. We debated what 
to do. Here was a chance to make use 
of our books. 

At first we recalled that one of the 
hooks had counseled against paying too 
much attention to crying children. ‘The 
child,” it argued, “seeks subconsciously 
to be the center of attention. If he cries 
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at night, the chances are that be wishes 
to have a fuss made over him. In such 
cases it is best not to encourage him by 
taking too much notice of him. Re- 
member that crying will do him no 
harm; in fact, it is valuable exercise for 
the lungs and thorax. Let him have a 
good hearty cry, and the next time he 
will have learned his lesson.” 

So we went on paying no attention, 
while Elizabeth went on exercising her 
lungs and thorax. 

After she had had enough exercise to 
do her for a month or two we suddenly 
recalled that other authorities had laid 
great emphasis on the importance of a 
physical diagnosis of emotional ills. 
““Many a child,” we had read, has 
been permanently injured because his 
parents thought he was merely bad- 
tempered, when in reality he had indi- 
gestion, an earache, or some graver 
physical disorder. In every doubtful 
case the wise parent will make a thorough 
physical examination, or send for a 
reliable physician. It is folly to dis- 
regard what may be a red flag of warn- 
ing.” 

We began to be disturbed. Were we as 
witless as all this? Shouldn't we at the 
very least take Elizabeth's temperature, 
inspect her tonsils, and study her blood- 
pressure? We returned hurriedly to 
what we already thought of as a sick- 
room. As soon as we crossed the thresh- 
old a great peace suddenly descended 
upon Elizabeth. She screamed no more; 
she only sniffled a little. We sat down 
and studied the case; and the longer we 
studied it the more we wondered what 
a reputable physician would think of us 
if we called him in. 

The peace had lasted several minutes 
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when we remembered that a third book 
had spoken sagely of habit. “Many a 
household is disorganized,” the author 
had written, “many a father and mother 
is distracted with worry and become 
prematurely gray, because their children 
have not formed correct habits of going 
to bed and going to sleep promptly and 
quietly. Many a spoiled and fretful 
nature is the direct result of the weak- 
ness of parents who gave in when their 
children cried to be allowed to stay up. 
If you capitulate even once, you have 
begun to encourage a bad habit which 
some day you may bitterly regret.” 

“We are weak,” we thought, “weak 
parents.” We felt the gray hairs sprout- 
ing, and before us in the crib we saw a 
potential criminal. “Let us go,” 
said to ourselves. And we went. 

Elizabeth's vells split the heavens. 

For another lengthy interval we suf- 
fered in the cause of correct habits. 
Then I had a misgiving. 


we 


“Do you remember,” I said to my 
wife, “what it said in The Nerrous Con- 
ditions of Children about the terrible 
after-effects of a fright? Do you re- 
member about the inferiority complexes 
and thwarted careers and pitifully stunted 
characters which were found to have 
been due to panics in infancy? It said 
that no one knew how many lives of 
promise had been blighted by fear be- 
cause fathers and mothers, densely ig- 
norant of child psychology, left their 
child to ‘ery it out’ when a few minutes 
of loving bedside attention would have 
restored his confidence and his chances 
of a normal, self-supporting life.” 

That was it: we weren’t weak, we 
were stupid. I went back myself and 
tried loving bedside attention for a time 
while my wife rested. 

It didn’t seem to work. Once, think- 
ing that fear was banished and every 
complex under control, I got up and 
started for the door, but Elizabeth had 
a scream all ready for me, and I subsided 
into my chair. 

There we were. There seemed to be no 

sason why this shouldn’t go on all night. 
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Then suddenly I heard the teleph ine 
ring out in the hall. “There’s the t«le- 
phone,” said I to Elizabeth in my niost 
matter-of-fact-tone. “Tl have to an- 
swer it.” 

I went out and closed the door, expect- 
ing to be pursued by a deluge of sound, 

Silence. 

I answered the telephone. As usual, 
it was a call for party M. I explained 
that we were W, returned to Elizabet|i's 
door and stood outside, listening. 

Silence. 

The storm was over, and Elizabeth 
had gone quietly to sleep. 

I don’t attempt to explain it. But | 
think I shall write a book on how to 
bring up children, and recommend tele- 
phone calls as the proper treatment for 
crying spells. At least it has worked 
once. 


PLAGIARISM 


BY BARON IRELAND 


HE literary critics are as usual 
complaining that the present ag 
is to be noted for the quantity rather 
than the quality of its product. With 
the merits of this contention the present 
writer has no concern, although this 
article is intended to deal with one angle 
of the incontrovertible truth that more 
is being written now than ever before. 
At no previous time, one must agree, 
have so many new ideas been poured 
forth in print or so many old ones 
hashed and rehashed. The author who 
can break out with an entirely original 
theme need have as his only concern for 
the future whether the Blynken people 
will allow him enough on the Roared to 
justify a trade-in. So vast, indeed, is 
the grist of the literary mill that to avoid 
plagiarism becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. Which is the nub of this treatise. 
The deliberate plagiarist is, of course, 
no better than a—than a plagiarist. 
Consciously to lift without credit the 
stock in trade of a contemporary is, in 
plain English—er, plagiarism. The ar- 


gument, frequently advanced, that even 
Shakespeare was not above stea 
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rowing his plots is beside the point. 
Sjukespeare borrowed his plots from 
< tales and men long dead whom he 
ild not therefore injure by any stretch 
the imagination. Or at least, I don’t 
ww that he didn’t. It’s a good answer 
anyway. 


= 


Of course, a phrase originally coined 
an individual may become public 
yroperty through incorporation into the 


This is not 
a private, but a wholesale appropriation, 
which is perhaps ethically justifiable on 
the ground that it is too much trouble to 
preface a joke with “‘as F.P.A. says,” 
or “as Don Marquis trenchantly ob- 
serves” every two minutes, which is the 
length of time the average 
person can refrain from repeating the 
average new quip of the “ Yes-we-have- 
no-bananas” variety. This public 
adoption is a sort of literary condem- 
nation proceeding without, however, the 
usual agreeable concomitant of pecuni- 
ary remuneration. The only satisfaction 
the author gets is the consciousness 
that he thereafter belongs to the ages. 

Public appropriation does not, how- 
ever, Justify private appropriation. It 
is, therefore, customary among writers, 
as everyone except some writers knows, 
to acknowledge, in the manner indicated 
just above, the authorship of another's 
bon mot when used by themselves. This 
seems to be the only honest method. 
Unconscious plagiarism is, of course, 
constantly committed, what with the 
constant outpourings of literary matter; 
indeed, one becomes less and less sure 
nowadays that one is not thus innocently 
guilty. If one is to have an absolutely 
clear conscience, the magazine article of 
the future will read somewhat like this: 

The Baroness, as I have nicknamed 
her,| and TF? are divided upon the 
question of a new car. She, backed by 
a coterie (not to mention a vestry and 
pantry*) of friends, insists upon a coupé, 
laiming that a touring car (my prefer- 
ence) gives one no more privacy than 


language by popular usage. 


average 


1 Ring W. Lardner 
William Hohenzollern, 
Oliver Herford. 
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a goldfish,‘ as well as being impracticable 
if we wish to run over to the Blivens”® 
of a winter evening® for a dance. On 
the other hand,’ I maintain that a 
touring car® is incomparable during the 
heated term,® as I have nicknamed it." 
The argument bids" fair® to remain 
unsettled’ until our present machine 
has run its last long mile. Doubtless, 
however, the little woman will win," 
as” she!’ generally’? does.” 
You see the problem. 
solution? 


Is there any 


You can search me.”! 

‘Irvin 8. Cobb 

§ Any humorous writer. 

6 John G. Whittier 

7 Jevons’ Elementary Logic. 

8 See advertising pages. 

* Franklin P. Adams 

® See (This particular idea for a humoroua reference 
to another reference was conceived by Deems Taylor 

u R. F. Foster 

2U. S. Weather Report 

3 Same 

4. Breitenfeld and Baron Ireland. 

%® Anonymous. 

1 Yale song 

1 Noah Webster 

% H. Rider Haggard 

% Noah Webster 

® Same 
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IF PEOPLE ACTED LIKE NATIONS 


BY NORMAN LEVY 


said Bill Frank, 
the coal merchant, one evening 
to his wife, “I was going over my books 
to-day and I find that Fritz Burger, the 
delicatessen man, still owes a balance of 
ten dollars on last month’s coal bill.” 

“Indeed!” said his wife. “I had to 
send for the janitor to-day. The plumb- 
ing in the bathroom leaks something 
terrible.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Frank. 
“Don’t worry about that plumbing. 
Just pack a few things in a suit case. 
We're moving.” 

“Moving?” exclaimed his wife. 
“Where to?” 

“Yep, moving to-night. Over to’ 
Fritz Burger’s. They’ve got a swell 
new apartment over near the park. 
You don’t suppose I’m going to let him 
get away with those ten dollars?” 

The Franks arrived just as the Burgers 
were sitting down to dinner. 


O you know,” 
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“I'm sorry, old man,” said Mr. Frank 
sympathetically, “but you've got to get 
out of here.” 

Mrs. Burger turned pale, and the four 
little Burgers began to weep noisily. 

“Why, this is outrageous,” protested 
the indignant delicatessen dealer. “‘How 
dare you come into my home like this, 
and—”’ 

“I wouldn’t make a fuss if I were 
you,” said Frank calmly. “Just go out 
quietly and shut the door after you.” 

Mrs. Frank in the meantime was 
strolling about the apartment, examin- 
ing the furnishings appraisingly. 

“Well, here’s what I owe you,” said 
Burger, drawing a ten dollar bill from 
his pocket and handing it to Frank. 
“Now get out and leave us in peace.” 

The coal dealer smiled benignly. 

“Ten dollars was the balance. But 
you forget all the expenses I had in order 
to collect this. In the first place we had 
to take a taxi over here from our house. 
Then we had to hire a moving man to 
move our furniture over here in the 
morning. Then—” 

“What is the total?” 
in desperation. 

“You're wasting valuable time,” de- 
clared Frank sternly. — “Now get out 
of here!” 

Tearfully, the poor delicatessen man, 
his wife, and his four children staggered 
out into the cold, cheerless streets. 

“What can we do?” Fritz cried. 

“There’s a light in old Dr. Bull's 
house down the street,” said his wife. 
“Perhaps he’ll help us.” 

Dr. Bull was a portly, florid, benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman. It was 
rumored in the neighborhood that he 
would take the last nickel from a starv- 
ing patient, but he did it with such an 
air of kindliness and philanthropy that 
no one ever complained. 

“My, my,” he said, indignantly, as 
he listened to Fritz Burger’s sorrowful 
tale. “I’m surprised at Bill Frank. I 


cried Burger 


really am. And I’m going to help you, 
my friend.” 
Burger grasped the good doctor’s 
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hand gratefully. Mrs. Burger put jer 
arms around his neck and kissed }):1y. 
The little Burgers wept with joy. 

“Tm going to help you,” repeated 
the doctor. “You remember thai | 
took all the money you had in {hy 
savings bank last year when your young. 
est had the whooping cough?” 

Fritz nodded assent. 

“Of course, I can’t return it to you 


now. That wouldn’t be fair to me, 
would it?” said the doctor benevo- 
lently. “But you’re in trouble, and I'm 


going to do something for you. I don't 
think Frank’s occupation of your apart- 
ment is legal, and I'm going to write a 
letter at once to the Times and say so.” 

He escorted the bewildered Burgers 
graciously to the door. 

“Any time you're in trouble don't 
hesitate to call on me.” 

Once more the Burgers found them- 
selves in the street, but now it was 
raining quite hard. 

“We might try Mr. Sam on the next 
block,” said Fritz to his wife. 

Mr. Sam was a tall raw-boned indi- 
vidual, with a shrewd kindly face. He 
was a bachelor, and he was famous 
throughout the neighborhood for his 
many acts of kindness. Wherever a 
case of poverty or destitution occurred 
Mr. Sam was sure to be on hand with a 
big basket of food. He had loaned 
large sums of money to practically all 
the people in the neighborhood, and had 
never charged them any interest. In 
fact, he did not expect ever to be repaid. 
For these reasons Mr. Sam was the most 
unpopular man in the neighborhood. 

“Here, kids, have some candy,” said 
Mr. Sam, handing a lollypop to each of 
the Burger children. 

Fritz told his story with straighit- 
forward simplicity. 

“Now isn’t that too bad?” said Mr. 
Sam. A sympathetic tear rolled down 
his cheek. 


assembly district.” 


“But what can I do?” cried Fritz. 





“IT wish I could help you. 
But unfortunately you live outside my 
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“Tle drove me out of my home. My wife 
and babies are homeless.” 

Between ourselves,” said Mr. Sam 
confidentially, “that fellow Bill Frank 
is 2 tough egg. If I had half the money 
lhe owes me I'd be on Easy Street now.” 
“Can't you do something for us?” 
saded Mrs. Fritz. “‘ We'll starve.” 
“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Mr. 
“IT don’t like to mix in affairs 
that don’t concern me, but I’m touched 
hy your predicament, I'll call up Mr. 
Frank and Dr. Bull and see if we can’t 
straighten this thing out.” 

The eager Burgers could hear Mr. 
Sam telephoning in the next room. 
After about ten minutes he returned, 
and aeross his face beamed a_ broad 
delighted grin. 

“Congratulations,” 
“It's all fixed!” 

“Then we get 
cried the Burgers. 

“Well, not exactly,” said Mr. Sam. 
“You don’t exactly get your home back. 
You see, Bill Frank said he wouldn't 
agree to a conference unless we promised 
not to mention the bill you owe him, or 
lis occupation of your apartment. Well, 
we decided that that was better than 
no conference at all, so we’re going to 
meet on the fifteenth of next month 
down in South Carolina. We’re taking 
our golf clubs along.” 

“But how can I live in the mean- 
time?” protested Fritz. 

“IT think perhaps we’re in for a cold 
spell,” said Mr. Sam as he opened the 
front door. “I’m glad to have seen 
you. Any time I can be of assistance 
don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

The Burgers walked slowly down the 
steps into the thin cold drizzle that was 
falling. 


Dl 


Sam. 


he exclaimed. 


back?” 


our home 


A PERFECT BLANK 
BY AMABEL REDMAN 


“ D)LEASE fill out this application 

blank,” requested the brisk young 

lady as she pushed a long, printed form 
toward me across the desk. 

“Oh, surely.” Mechanically I drew 
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out my fountain pen. After some weeks 
of job hunting this blank business had 
at least become familiar, even if it re- 
mained annoying. I began my habitual 
process of skipping about among the 
questions, lighting eagerly on the easy 
ones—date, name, address, etc.—while 
leaving the more intimate and the more 
impudent to mature consideration. I 
knew better than to ask if I might take 
the blank home with me and fill it out 
at leisure; once I had not known better, 
and the crushing reply had indicated 
that some sinister intent was hidden be- 
hind my innocent request. I felt as if I 
had asked permission to look up the an- 
swers to an examination paper. Now 
for the blank! 

Question: What work do you prefer? 

Answer: Cutting coupons. .. . No, 
no, this is a serious business; I must be 
sensible. Anything honest! That’s bet- 


ter. (Or dishonest if I can get away 
with it!) But one can’t write that, I 
suppose. Oh, well, let’s skip this one 


now and come back to it later. 

Question: Are you sane? 

Answer: I think so. (But they say 
all nuts do, so. that answer isn’t very 
impressive. ) 

Question: How is your health? 

Answer: Fine. (But my belt is grow- 
ing a bit slack, and a job might improve 
the situation.) Cross out Fine and write 
Excellent. 

Question: Are you Married—Single— 
or a Widower (check one)? 

Here I check Married by mistake, 
make a vain effort to erase it, and then 
check Single. But the first check is 
still visible and embarrassing. 

Now for the questions I hate: 

Q. Are you a student of languages? 
(a) What languages? (b) Do you know 
Esperanto? 

Q. Do you understand Law? (b) Do 
you understand Medicine? 

Q. Are you an Expert Accountant? 

Q. Are you an Expert Electrician? 
Mechanic? Typist? Stenographer? Radio 
Expert? Do you understand Morse 
Code? 





$14 


Q. Are you prepared to take entire 
charge of (a) Candy Factory? (b) 
Woolen Mill? (c) Restaurant? Mention 
any other things you are prepared to do. 

Familiar horrors as they all were, I 
read them through despondently. Then 
my eye dropped to the bottom of the 
page, and I filled in: What salary do you 
wish?—$25 per week; and What is the 
lowest you would consider—#20 per week; 
and Do you agree to gire this agency all 
your salary for the first three weeks? etc., 
before I came back to Are you a student 
of languages? and began to worl: slowly 
down the page, filling in each space with 
a hopeless and neatly written No as was 
my custom. 

I think that it was, perhaps, the pa- 
tronizing smile awarded me by the effi- 
cient young lady, as I absently looked 
up at her during the printing of an un- 
usually neat “No,” that caused a wave 
of revolt to seize me. 





And, borne upon 
the crest of that wave, came my inspira- 
tion, the blessed inspiration. 

I stepped forward. 

“Pardon me,” I said; and my voice 
took on an unexpected firmness. “‘ Par- 
don me, Miss, but I should like a fresh 
blank. I have made a slight mistake.” 

“Surely!” A fresh blank was in- 
stantly produced and slapped down in 
front of me. 

And then, gaily and without a pause, 
my inspired pen flew on its way from 
space to space, so anxious was I to reach 
What salary do you wish? 

And this is a sample of what it wrote: 

Name: John Jones. Age: Thirty. 
Address: The Plaza. Are you sane? 
One hundred per cent. How is your 
health? Never sick a day. Are you a 
student of languages? No, a linguistic ex- 
pert. What languages? English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, all the Scan- 
dinavians, Russian, some Hindoostanee, 
and a smattering of Chinese. 

Do you know Esperanto? Intimately. 
Do you understand Law? Thoroughly. 
Medicine? Entirely. Are you an Expert 
Accountant? Unquestionably (double 
and single). Are you an Expert Electri- 
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cian? Absolutely. Typist? Rem. rk. 
ably. Stenographer? Of course. Radi 
Expert? Wve built and installed tore 


than twenty radio sets for friends. 

On raced my pen. Yes, yes, yes, it 
jubilantly recorded. It stated that | 
was fully prepared, equipped, and read) 
to run a Candy Factory, a Woolen Mill, 
or a Restaurant; and as for the other 
things I was prepared to do, why, since 
I was asked, I should be perfectly willing 
to accept a position as Private Secretary 
to any magnate who was willing to pay 
me. Here my pen hung poised for one 
delicious second, and then traced in ey- 
quisite lines: $200 per week. Below | 
noted that exceptionally pleasant sur- 
roundings might induce me to give my 
services for $150. Then I signed my 
name. 

I handed in that outrageous document 
to the brisk young thing with a confi- 
dent smile and not the quiver of an eye- 
lash. And if you seek a moral ending to 
this tale of my duplicity, you will be 
disappointed. 

From the flood of answers, from the 
countless employers who fought for the 
honor of giving me a position (not a job, 
but a position) I carefully selected the 
one who would not require me to operate 
a radio or juggle with long columns of 
figures. My employer did not ask me 
to recite a Russian poem before engaging 
me. He knows no language but English, 
and he is puzzled, though admiring, that 
I should have gone to the trouble to 
learn so many. He did not request that 
I run a candy factory for two weeks in 
order to prove my capabilities as a sec- 
retary. In short, he demands that I do 
precisely the very few things which I am 
well equipped to do. And there is no 
fear in my mind that I shall be caughit. 
For if I am asked suddenly to translate 
a Chinese poem or to prescribe for ar- 
thritis or to settle some knotty point in 


_ 
- 


2st 





torts, I shall simply take my leave 
quietly. There are a dozen other places 
waiting for me now. 


Blank spaces no longer frighten me: 
they are signals for a bold affirmative. 
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\nd I wonder why others have never 
thought of my plan. 


THE SONNETEER GIVES UP 
BY INVITA MINERVA 


he Poetry Review, in connection with a recent 
test for the best sonnet on a given subject, an- 
ced that preference would be given to sonnets 
tten in the Petrarchan manner. 


HEN I was young I played at Pe- 

\ trarch, too! 

“Give me twice-seven splendid words,” I 
said, 

“And I will twist a laurel round my head, 

For one, in every line, those words I'll strew.”’ 

But, by and by, dissatisfied I grew 

Something too much on tinsel verbiage fed), 

“T'll put the splendors in the thought in- 
stead!” 

Did 12 I doubt I did, on strict review. 

(nd now, so out of all conceit I grow, 

So much the muse Petrarchan looks askant 

I can no longer get the sonnet slant. 


Can you? I give it up, I own, although 
\ prize is offered—seventy plunks—or so. 
Let others, if they will, compete—I shan't. 


A PHELOSOPHER’S DOWNFALL, 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


H* did take her out for a sail in the 
moonlight one evening. But that 
certainly was not equivalent to a pro- 
posal of marriage. It didn’t even show 
that his intentions were what women 
call “‘serious.”” It was in his eyes an 
outing, an interlude, a romantic excur- 
sion. He had other work to do, other 
ties; he was an Owl—a philosopher—and 
she was not the sort of person that any 
of his family had married. He never 
dreamed that she might expect him to 
sail on forever. 

But that is just what the Cat did 
expect, or at least engineer. A philoso- 
pher’s wisdom is always at the mercy of 
cT ift. 

They had barely left shore, in the 
moonlight, in a beautiful boat, and the 
Owl, overcome by the mise-en-scéne, had 
but started to sing, when she snatched 
at his very first words to settle things. 
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The female is cool. No mise-en-scéne 
stirs her to ecstasy. The rhythmical 
ripple of wavelets, the long shining path 
magically spread by the moon on the 
breast of the waters—all these leave a 
female as calculating as an expert ac- 
countant. The moonlight and waves are 
her office, they are where she does busi- 
ness. 

The Owl had taken out his guitar—a 
light guitar, you remember. Not a 
serious settle-down-for-life guitar at all, 
just a casual one. He looked up at the 
stars, an emotional thrill stirred his 
blood, and like many a victim before 
him, he burst into song. With the 
innocent idealism of men, he was led 
in his blindness to attribute the witchery 
of the occasion to the lady alone. He 
would never have sung to her thus with 
a guitar in the daytime, vet he let him- 
self think it was she who was stirring 
his blood: not the night and the magical 
waters, no, only the Cat. 

If he had looked at the cold, eager 
eyes of her as she sat in the stern, alert 
like all parasites to fasten on the first 
good provider . but, unfortunately, 
his gaze was on the stars. Only his 
words were of her. He attached no 
great importance to his words; they were 
the unpremeditated sounds of the mo- 
ment: they were not legal instruments 
surely, with a red seal attached? “Oh, 
lovely Pussy,” he sang—as Samson once 
among the Philistines, not knowing how 
swiftly the race of women assassinates 
song 


~ lovely Pussy, 
O Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are.’” 


That was as far as he got. What 
lyrics he might have gone on to, had she 
given him time, the anthologists never 
will know, for she at once interrupted. 
The female is supposed to inspire lyrics, 
when in fact she aborts them. Her oily, 
insinuating tones cut across his first 
twitterings: 
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“Pussy said to the Owl, 
‘You elegant fowl! 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Come, let us be married.’” ... 


Bing! Marriage! She springs the 
trap instantly. Who was talking of 
marriage? If you pay the slightest 


compliment to a woman she pretends 
you are courting her. All he had said 
was that she was beautiful, like the 
raves or the moonlight. One doesn’t, 
and can’t, marry everything in sight 
that is beautiful—one merely sings about 
them a bit, with the guitar, a light 
instrument. Imagine the stupefaction of 
this philosopher on a holiday jaunt, to 
find that she was proposing to him and 
accepting him all in one breath! 

His song stopped abruptly. He had 
suddenly learned Lesson Number One in 
the Book of Experience. From that time 
on he was too discouraged to say another 
word. But, like other men, he found he 
had learned his lesson a trifle too late. 

“Too long we have tarried,” she con- 
tinued. (They had only just started. 
But naturally she was in a hurry to get 
the deal closed.) She looked at his wide, 
startled eyes through her own narrow 
slits, like a serpent hypnotizing a horri- 
fied but paralyzed sparrow. Then she 
too had a feeling of fright. There was 
a hitch after all. ‘‘ But what,”’ she cried 
in her dismay, “‘shall we do for a ring?” 

This was Lesson Number Two for the 
Owl. He considered it silently. A mar- 
riage isn’t real to a woman unless there 
is a lot of fuss made about it. She wants 
a ring and she wants a church ceremony 
—1t.e., plenty of witnesses. It is part of 
the technic of lashing her prisoner fast. 

For over a year they were unable to 
buy a ring. There are few shops at sea. 
The Owl had begun to have his hopes, 
perhaps, as she sailed grimly on, but it is 
a waste of time for a man in his position 
to hope. With the unerring instinct of 
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the psychic, the Cat steered their ¢ raft 
to the land where the Bong-tree grow x 
a region not noted for jewelry, and vet 
“there in a wood a Piggy-wig stood, \it} 
a ring at the end of his nose.” 

The Owl had brought along plenty of 
money, as a man always must, even ‘f }y 
is only starting out for a sail in the moon. 
light. But either it was all gone by this 
time, or the Cat was most economical, 
“Dear Pig,”’ she said (it must have heey 
she who said it, for the cajolery x 
feminine; no male would go up to 4 
perfect stranger and call him “Dear 
Pig” )— 


“*Dear Pig, are you willing 
To sell for one shilling 
Your ring?’” 


No one knows what the Pig was doing 
there. A refugee probably. He blinked 
worriedly, his mind on escape. He looked 
at his brother in trouble, the Owl, and 
promptly betrayed him. “TI will,’’ he 
said briefly, thanking his luck that it 
wasn't “I do.” The Owl was thereupon 
hurried away, and was married next day, 
by the Turkey who lived om the Hill, 
who was the nearest thing to a clergy- 
man that could be found, and what a 
good eye the Cat had! A turkey is 
even better than a clergyman. He is 
more like a bishop. 

The Owl was glad to get it over with; 
the Cat was triumphant. They ate an 
indigestible wedding breakfast, as_pre- 
scribed by tradition—“ mince, and slices 
of quince,” nothing could be more dys- 
peptic than that—and the Cat inaugu- 
rated the petty thrifts of married life 
right at the start by allowing only one 
spoon for two of them. Or it may have 
been merely her unhygienic sentimen- 
tality. And then, each thinking his 


own weary thoughts, they went back to 
the shore, and danced with the abandor 
of lost souls. 


cent a inna a ante 





So the curtain goes down on them 
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‘In Time of Hesitation’’ 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


I OW does anyone in these difficult 
times get information enough 
about Europe to have opinions? It is 
not that the available information is de- 
ficient in quantity, but that it is so con- 
flicting. For example; there is France, 
lately so much admired, now so doubt- 
fully considered because of her recent 
dealings with Germany. Great Britain 
is helped in her consideration of French 
policies by self-interest. 
siders French behaviors, she thinks of 
something besides whether they are 
right or wrong. She thinks, and she 
must think, of how they affect her own 
life, her own concerns, her own present, 
her own future. That helps her to a con- 
clusion, but after all, it does not help her 
any too much, for England is very much 
divided in feeling about France—at least 
an influential part of England feels that 
to maintain the war ties with France is 
more important still than anything to be 
gained by breaking them. But as we 
Americans think of France, there is 
hardly anything but right and wrong to 
consider, for whether France does well 
or ill in her dealings with Germany it 
affects us chiefly as it affects the world. 
To be sure, it affects our ability to col- 
lect certain dues from Europe, but that 
is a comparatively small thing. We are 
vastly more affected by the effect of 
these French behaviors on world peace. 
Secretary Hughes has had observers 
in Europe for the State Department this 
long time and has got reports from them 


regularly, and the State Department 
Vou. CXLVIII.—No. 885.—36 


As she con- 


may have better information than most 
of us have been able to get about the 
rights and wrongs of the Franco-German 
mix-up. If so, would that it might be 
published, for thousands of readers in 
these States, who want to back France 
if she is right, or Germany if she is right, 
do not know and cannot discover whom 
to back on that basis, and so bring up in 
the conclusion that all they can do, and 
all that our country can do for the time 
being, is to help the one that needs most 
help, and leave the right and wrong of 
the dispute to time and events to settle. 
We people of the multitude cannot hold 
court and be judges without more power 
to get at the truth, and perhaps a better 
trained capacity to handle the testimony 
we might get. We can look on, learn 
what we can, watch things work out that 
we have no say about, and help here and 
there as we see a chance. 

There are other urgent matters be- 
sides the wrangle between France and 
Germany which most of us watch with 
the same defect in ability to take sides. 
There is the matter of the League of 
Nations, the World Court, and the Hague 
Tribunal. Mr. Coolidge says the League 
of Nations is not for us, and never will 
be, but he favors the World Court. The 
more impassioned foes of the League of 
Nations insist that the World Court is a 
creature of the League and subject to 
like objections. They say perhaps, as 
Senator Moses does, Not the League, oh, 
no; not the Court, oh, no; but the Hague 
Tribunal as heretofore! Now the differ- 
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ence between the League and the World 
Court and the Hague Tribunal is a 
matter for lawyers. The appeal about 
it is made to millions of people who do 
not know the difference between the ob- 
ligations we should incur in the League 
or the Court, and those we may sustain 
as members of the Hague Tribunal. 
They do not even know whether we are 
now members of that Tribunal, whether, 
indeed, since the war it exists. All they 
know is that they would like the United 
States to do its duty, and not have “cold 
feet’ when there is something in Europe 
that we ought to do. 

In the prevailing religious disputes the 
case is quite similar except that the mass 
of our people is very much better in- 
structed in religion than in European 
politics. In the great fight between lib- 
erals and the fundamentalists the Bible 
readers of the country know at least 
what it is about. They know the Bible 
more or less, and are acquainted with 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
Jonah, Elijah, and some of the Prophets. 
You can find a thousand Americans who 
can tell you the names of all the books 
in the Bible to one who could name the 
present states of Europe. What they 
know about Darwin or the theory of evo- 
lution is another matter. They may im- 
bibe a vast deal of misinformation about 
both, but at least in the religious con- 
troversy they know the names of the 
characters discussed and probably will 
add to their knowledge by following the 
discussion. So in the dispute which at 
this writing has suddenly blazed out in 
the Episcopal Church, at least they 
know what the Virgin Birth means, and 
though, like everyone else, they may 
have very limited capacity to judge 
whether or not the story about it is true 
to fact, they should have some power to 
form an opinion as to whether belief in 
it is essential to the usefulness of a 
Christian minister. The fundamental- 
ists know that there is something very 
valuable in the Bible and think that if 
they do not fence it in it will get away. 
The liberals agree about the value, but 
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think the Bible is more able to take care 
of itself than the fundamentalists sup- 
pose. Both, however, know in consider- 
able measure what they are talking 
about, and that is more than can he 
said for most Americans who talk about 
Europe and discuss the League, the 
Court and the Tribunal. 


President Coolidge wound up his mes- 
sage in December, in which he said so 
much that could be understood, with: 
these words which are considerably 
about Europe: 


The world has had enough of the curse of 
hatred and selfishness, of destruction and 
war. It has had enough of the wrongful use 
of material power. For the healing of the 
nations there must be good will and charity, 
confidence and peace. The time has come 
for a more practical use of moral power and 
more reliance upon the principle that right 
makes its own might. Our authority among 
the nations must be represented by justice 
and mercy. It is necessary not only to have 
faith but to make sacrifices for our faith. 
The spiritual forces of the world make all 
its final determinations. It is with these 
voices that America should speak. When- 
ever they declare a righteous purpose there 
need be no doubt that they will be heard. 


Most of us agree with the sentiments 
he has here expressed, though they are 
more concerned with religion than with 
politics. We agree that the world has 
been bad long enough; that it has 
smashed itself a-plenty with destructive 
missiles; that it needs a treatment of 
good-will and peace; that moral power 
ought to carry more weight in it; that 
it-is that power which we in particular 
ought to use. We agree too that it is 
necessary not only to have faith, but on 
occasion to make sacrifices for it. We 
agree that the spiritual forces of the 
world are what really count in the long 
run. We review these suggestions in 


Mr. Coolidge’s simple words and when 
he says in effect that that is the way the 
United States should talk, we agree to 
that. To be sure he does not say the 
He says “America,” 


United States. 
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' whichisa fashion that originated abroad. 
He might better stay inside the lawful 
}oundaries of the country he speaks for, 


hut that is nothing. What he says is 
eood. But how are we to carry it out? 
He does not tell us that. What he says 
is; “America (meaning the United 
States) has taken her place in the world 
as a republic—free, independent, pow- 
erful. The best service that can be ren- 
dered to humanity is the assurance that 
this place will be maintained.” 

Well, that is a sort of an answer. It 
is as much as to say that our most im- 
portant duty at this time is to keep going 
as an independent Republic. That is 
true enough as far as it goes, but it is 
not very definite in its relation to the 
present state of Europe and it is almost 
an anticlimax to the words that pre- 
ceded it. We must believe, however, 
having confidence in those preceding 
words, that Mr. Coolidge, so far as lies 
in him, would have us do something 
more for the world than merely to go on 
living. So far as there is a chance to do 
something more, he seems like a man 
who will take it, and not like one who 
will miss it by over-caution. 

Kor to be over-cautious is to take a 
great risk. That risk at least France 
would avoid. To many observers it has 
seemed that by going into the Ruhr she 
was taking the first step to bring on 
another war. They do not deny the 
validity of the French claims for repara- 
tions from Germany. They do not dis- 
pute the lawyer-arguments of Poincaré. 
They do not say what France should 
have done, except in so far as they sug- 
gest that she might have had in a jury 
of experts from the neighbors and held 
an inquest on Germany, and got an esti- 
mate of her capacity to pay. They do 
not wish to criticize France, but they do 
disclose the opinion that the adventure 
into the Ruhr looks like more wars to 
come, and they would much rather get 
on if possible without any more destruc- 
tive wars in Europe. Over here in these 
States that feeling crops out incurably. 
We who live here know that we went 
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into the late war to put an end to war 
We think that, in so far as fighting went, 
we made a timely and useful contribu- 
tion to that end, and we don’t want to 
see our pains go for nothing. We had 
faith and we made a large sacrifice for it, 
as Mr. Coolidge would have us do, but 
we had sooner get results from that sac- 
rifice, if possible, than start afresh and 
make another. Nansen, a good and wise 
man with no ax to grind, tells us that 
new wars are making, and will come to 
birth unless we head them off. Smuts, 
another greatly respected citizen, is 
much of that same mind. It makes one 
anxious to do what is possible, if any- 
thing remains possible, to save the 
world from further experience of drastic 
discipline, at least in our time. 

Earth seems to roll along on its course, 
and things to happen on it, in singular 
disregard of the wishes of men, but still 
at times men do have a voice in deter- 
mining what shall happen, and some- 
times events wait for it to be heard. 
Eight years ago, for example, we were 
watching Europe burn, about as now, 
and a large proportion of us were thank- 
ful we could keep out of the fire. We 
had as now in near prospect this job of 
electing a new President. Having paid 
due attention to that duty and dis- 
charged it, developing by so much pre- 
occupation a deceptive reputation for 
innocuousness, suddenly we responded 
to the excessive prodding of Germany, 
and to the surprise of all hands, got into 
the war. It may be that now again we 
shall run along, brooding and _ self- 
contained until after election, but the 
situation now differs from that in 1916 
both because our present President has 
strong motives to add to his reputation, 
if he can, before he comes up for renomi- 
nation, and because the present inter- 
national situation is not likely to stand 
still, and may develop situations that will 
call for immediate handling even by us. 
Mr. Coolidge is a great deal better 
known than he was before he read his 
message to Congress. He may be better 
known still before the nominating con- 
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ventions meet, and still further disclose 
himself before election day. Not all 
Presidential years are waiting years. In 
some of them the race to the White 
House is a race with events; a race to 
get something done. The country is 
none too well satisfied with the course it 
has followed in foreign concerns since the 
election of 1920. It sees that it has 
steadily lost prestige among the nations 
of the world and, worse than that, has 
disappointed the hopes of its own people. 
Materially, it is prosperous, though with 
important exceptions, but spiritually, it 
does not glow with any very warming 
luster. Its body is being fed, but not its 
imagination, and in the coming cam- 
paign a successful appeal to its imagina- 
tion—to its spiritual side—may win over 
promises of increase in material bless- 
ings. Between a party that said “Our 
first duty is to ourselves,” and a party 
that said, “We cannot really prosper if 
we shirk our duty to mankind,” which, 
do you think, would have the most ef- 
fective slogan? 


When dueling went out of fashion and 
gradually disappeared, it was not for 
lack of pistols or suitable swords. It 
was because society had outgrown it. 
So, evidently, it will be with war. It 
will not stop for lack of war-material, 
but because society has outgrown it or 
is too impoverished by it to support its 
cost. ‘The world’s supply of war 
material is remarkably well kept up, and 
constantly improves—so we hear—in de- 
structive efficiency. Airplanes grow 
more capable, gases more deadly, and 
we hear of discoveries which are kept 
secret against the time when war shall 
blaze again. 

It will not blaze again unless men are 
much stupider than is yet credible, but 
they may be just that stupid, and we 
who are in no danger of running to any 
excess in military preparation will do 
well to heed the call of General Pershing 
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to stop reducing our regular army, bring 
it back to the strength of 150,000 « 
listed men and 13,000 officers, give it the 
housing and the training it ought to have 
and support the progressive develo)- 
ment of the National Guard toa strength 
of 250,000. Besides that, there is thie 
skeleton organization of the organized 
reserves to be maintained, the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps units to he 
further developed, and provision mace 
to handle more applicants annually in 
the citizen military training camps. 
These are modest enough demands, 
and General Pershing who backs them 
is a man of peace even more than a man 
of war, and asks for no more war prepa- 
ration than the least he thinks we oug)t 
to have. Hereabouts in these days it 
does not look much like any more large- 
scale soldiering, but this world is not out 
of the woods yet, and in spite of the best 
efforts of some diligent people to get us 
and keep us out of the world, we are 
still a good deal in it, and cannot en- 
tirely disregard its habits, nor neglect to 
qualify ourselves to mix with its peoples. 
Still, we must not become discouraged 
about our world. It takes some time to 
get over any big war, and the recent 
biggest-ever war is entitled to an extra 
allowance of after-years of convales- 
cence. We Americans, if we are impa- 
tient with France for her compelling 
measures with Germany, may well re- 
call the dearth of amiability and the re- 
luctance to let by-gones be by-gones that 
characterized the reconstructive years 
which followed our own Civil War. In 
another man’s place we might not do 
what he does, for all men are not alike. 
But they are more alike than they 
think, and subject especially to like pas- 
sions, and prone alike to err. So then 
to deprecate the present deportment of 
France is not to say that in her place 
we might not do as she does, thoug)h 
seen from our place it does not look 


good. 
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Fiction Formulas 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL 


HE hero dies in Chapter One, 
The heroine in Chapter Two; 
And now that things are well begun 
The author gives to both their due: 
He delves into the lady’s past; 
He shows the man in varied roles; 
He fills the gaps from first to last 
With subtle talk about their souls. 


And so the story onward frisks 
With lots of dots . . . and asterisks. 
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THE MYSTERY DETECTIVE STORY 


ISER murdered! Just a start 
For a host of baffling clues: 

Who has carved poor Potter’s heart? 

What has stained his lawyer’s shoes? 
Did the penknife play a part? 

Was the servant prone to booze? 
M. T. Domes will show his art; 

Watch the rival ferrets lose. 


M. T. Domes proves clear as fudge 
That the villain is the Judge. 


THE RED-BLOODED NOVEL 


ED-BLOODED he-man; 
Two-fisted Mike; 
Grog-fuddled seaman; 
Chrome-livered Ike; 
Deep-slitted gizzards; 
Blood-spotted snow; 
Eye-blinding blizzards; 
On with the show! 


ian , , 
rhis type of yarn will prove amusing 
If local-colored before using. 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL ROMANCE 


HE legacy withheld from her 
Creates a tearful situation; 
But she finds poverty a spur 
To arts of hidden fascination. 
In gingham gown, with sleeves rolled up, 
And wearing just a plain poke bonnet, 
She drinks from Love’s own golden cup 
And draws a husband plus a sonnet. 


phase 


The moral is: A Cinderella seat. 
Will always wed a handsome fella. duce 
one ¢ 


advi 
THE SORDIDLY REALISTIC NOVEL eee 


sudd 
| ee a street as drab as sin 7 
There dwell a wanton, knave, and clown; peral 
In fact, you'll find such folks within cran! 
Each house that horrifies the town; rs 
The girls are brooding mysteries wee 
To hyperconscious boys who blush; 
The plot concerns a few of these 
Who indiscreetly meet—but hush! 


Our lives would not be so complex 
Without suppressed desires and sex. 











Cat! 
: (TWO women who had not met for years sud- 
denly encountered each other on a train. 
‘How do you do?” said one, effusively. 
“Now, this is delightful,” said the older 
“Just to think that you knew 
many years. I can’t have 
hanged much—really I feel flattered.” 
“Oh,” quickly explained the first speaker, 
“T recognized your hat.” 


if the two. 


me after so 


Figuratively Speaking 

J' )HN SMITH was not an enthusiastic 
“ motorist whereas Mrs. John Smith was 
a great fan for the sport, particularly for that 
phase of it known as “driving from the back 
seat.” After much persuasion she finally in- 
luced John to take her on a short motor trip 
one day, but in the midst of her shouts of 
advice, when five miles from a town, the car 
suddenly stopped and refused to start again. 

“Well, John,” 
F peration, 


‘rank? 


she said, registering exas- 
““where’s the crank? Where's the 


Her husband turned and replied in an 
ominous tone of voice, “On the back seat, 
my dear.” 

The Strenuous Life 
SEE you've got a new office boy. What 
happened to the other one?” 

“He got tired of opening his pay envelope 
every week.” 


Optimistic LituiputTiAN: “ That's no way to carry a stick—do you 
want to poke somebody in the face!” 





Her One Accomplishment 

[TTLE Alice was invited to a party one 

afternoon. When she returned home 
she gave an account of the good time to her 
mother and father, and told them that each 
of the little guests contributed either a song, 
a recitation, or some music for the pleasure 
of the others. 

“Oh, my dear little daughter,” said the 
sympathetic mother, as she gathered the 
child in her arms, “how very unfortunate, 
dear, that you could do nothing.” 

“But I could, mother!” exclaimed the 
little girl, proudly, “I stood right up and 
said my prayers!” 


A Happy Medium 
PETERS was forced to get from Joe, the 
colored waiter, details of a celebration in 
the Texas oil fields, to which he had been in- 
vited but which he could not attend. The 
party had been given by two of Peters’ pals 
who had struck oil. 
“T expect they had some celebration,” 
said Peters. 
* Yessuh.” 
“Plenty to drink, and pretty good, was 
it?” 
“Well, suh, if it had of been any wuss I 
couldn’t have drunk it, and if it had of been 
any better they wouldn’t of given me any.” 








“And, by the way, driver, of course, you know that the longest way round is the most 
expensive way home.” 


Why Discuss It? 
BLUMENTHAL was called to the ‘phone 
one morning. 

“This is the bank cashier speaking, Mr. 
Blumenthal,” the voice came over the phone. 
“I'm sorry to tell you that your account is 
overdrawn one hundred dollars.” 

Blumenthal thought for a moment. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how much did I have 


on deposit one month ago to-day?” 


The cashier referred to the books and re- 
plied, “*Three hundred dollars.” 
“Well,” demanded Blumenthal, “did I 


‘phone you about it?” 


Complete Instructions 

\ RS. CALLAHAN observed one evening 
- to her husband, “Me sister writes that 
iviry bottle in the box we sent her was 
broken. Are ye sure ye printed ‘This side 
up with care’ on it?” 

“T am,” replied Mr. Callahan. “ An’ for 
fear they shouldn't see it on top, I printed 
it on the bottom also.” 


Musical Nomenclature 
AN American girl who obtained her voca 
training in Berlin tells of a visit to th 
household of her teacher, who had recently 
become the father of a boy. 

“What a musical forehead that baby has!” 
exclaimed the American girl. “What have 
you named him, Herr Professor?” 

“A name has not been decided upon. 
said the professor. “My wife, she wants 
he should be Lohengrin, and I vant him to 
be Siegfried, so yet he iss still yust Opus I.” 


His Facts were Correct 
Py official of the Civil Service Com 
mission says that even the grave mem 
bers of one examining board were amuse 
by a certain answer in a set of examinatio! 


, 
papers. 


The question was: “Give for any one year. 
the number of bales of cotton exported from 
the United States.” 

The answer this 
1492, None.” 


applicant wrote was 











Blair Niles (Mrs. Robert Niles) has trav- 
eled extensively both in South America and 
the Orient, and some record of her adventures 
in these lands has been published in this 
Magazine. HARPER readers may recall her 
also as the author of a notable short story en- 
titled “Tropic Frogs.”” William G. Shep- 
herd, as special correspondent during the 
war, visited practically every front of both 
armies. He has written extensively for 
various magazines. Recent articles in 
Harper’s have been “Lo, the Rich Indian!” 
and “Gambling with Mother Earth,” having 
to do with the oil-craze in the Southwest. 

Laura Spencer Portor (Mrs. Francis 
Pope) is one of the editors of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. Archibald Rutledge 
has published a number of books of prose and 
verse which have to do chiefly with the 
South, his most recent volume being Plan- 
tation Game Trails. 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell is the wife of 
Joseph Pennell, the artist, whose etchings 
accompany her article in the present issue. 
Mrs. Pennell has lived much abroad and has 
written a number of important volumes, 
among which, in collaboration with her 
husband, is the Life of Whistler. Lizette 
Woodworth Reese makes her home in 
Baltimore. She has published several 
volumes of verse, and her lyrics have ap- 
peared frequently in this Magazine. 

William McFee, author of Command, 
Casuals of the Sea, etc., is now lecturing in 
the West. A new novel by him is to appear 
during the spring. In the meantime 
Harper’s have pleasure in giving its readers 
one of the few short stories that Mr. McFee 
has written. Readers who are familiar with 
Mr. McFee’s volume Harbours of Memory 
will find in the sketch entitled “The Cru- 
saders”’ other romantic exploits of the pic- 
turesque and delightful Ferguson, who is the 
protagonist of “On the Malecon.” 

Elsa Barker is a contributor of poetry and 
articles to the magazines as well as the author 
of several volumes of verse. An earlier story 
of hers, entitled “Sally,” was published in 
the August issue. 
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Baron Ireland is the pen-name of a well- 
known contributor of humorous verse and 
prose to various periodicals. Newman 
Levy, a frequent contributor to the Lion’s 
Mouth, has brought distinction upon him- 
self by a recent skit in that department, in 
which he described, from personal recol- 
lection, how Thomas Gray wrote his famous 
Elegy. Some of the Magazine's readers have 
hotly denied the authenticity of Mr. Levy’s 
recollections of the poet Gray, as readers of 
these pages in last month’s issue will recall. 
It may in‘erest Mr. Levy’s contemners to 
know that the Sentinel of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, has reprinted in full Mr. Levy’s 
original story, with an editorial pronounce- 
ment to the effect that, “Mr. Levy tells in 
detail of the conception and construction of 
Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ It is an interesting story by 
one who knew Thomas Gray.” If this does 
not settle the matter, the Magazine hopes 
that Mr. Levy will give the Lion’s Mouth 
further recollections of his—and Gray’s— 
famous contemporaries, as an effective re- 
buke to those who have ventured to chal- 
lenge his statements. 


e¢ ¢ © 


As an interesting foot note to the above, 
we take pleasure in printing the following 
letter from a former resident of Stoke-Poges: 


Toronto, Canada 

Dear Harper’s,—I was interested in the letters 
of Mr. Trulock and Mr. Levy regarding Gray’s 
“Elegy” in your “Personal and Otherwise” 
columns. The scene of the “Elegy” was Stoke- 
Poges Churchyard, in Buckinghamshire, England. 
The Church is very old, and is situated amidst 
fields, one and half miles from the village. My 
home was in the village of Stoke-Poges, from 
1880 until 1907. The village is about five miles 
north of Windsor and Eton. 

The poet and some of his family are buried in 
the Churchyard, and there is a large monument 
erected to him in a field just outside the Church- 
yard and close to a foot path leading from Stoke 
to Slough, from which nearest town it is a mile 
and a half. I understand Gray used to worship 
in the Church. The belfry of the Church was re- 
built in 1887. 
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The descriptions in the “Elegy” are very like 
the surrounding district as I remember it. There 
is a Tablet to his memory in Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey, London, England. 

Stoke-Poges is very sparsely populated, but is a 
very large Parish, and I never knew of any street 
called Pitkin Street, nor did I know of any house 
that could be said to be the one Gray lived at, 
such as stated by Mr. Levy. There is a road called 
Stoke Lane which runs close by the Church. 

I thought, perhaps, these few facts might inter- 
est your readers. Yours truly, 

A. T. Squrss. 


P.S.—I forgot to state that for twenty-seven 
years my father was the postmaster of Stoke- 
Poges, and at different periods of that time was 
Chairman of the Parish Council, one of the Board 
of Guardians, and on the School Board, and at 
the present time my eldest brother has property 
there, so you will see I am well acquainted with 
the district which has many other historical 
associations. 


2 2, 2, 
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Elsewhere in this issue announcement is 
made of the Ten Thousand Dollar Prize 
Short Story Contest, which Harper’s 
MAGAZINE is inaugurating. One of the three 
judges of the contest, Meredith Nicholson, 
the Indiana novelist and essayist, has the 
following statement to make regarding the 
short story, which should interest all as- 
pirants to the HARPER prizes: 


The short story is the literary form in which 
American writers have been most strikingly suc- 
cessful. Its brevity as a medium in nowise de- 
tracts from its dignity or value. In the nature of 
things our vast territory offers a variety of char- 
acter and fascinating differences of racial in- 
fluence and social contrast unequalled anywhere in 
the world. If future students of political and social 
change are wise, they will give attention to that 
rich mine of shrewd observation and comment dis- 
closed in the best American short stories. A list 
of the writers who have written first and last of 
phases of life in the form of short fiction is indeed 
impressive—including such outstanding artists as 
Frank R. Stockton, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
Owen Wister, Miss Jewett, Mrs. Deland, Thomas 
Nelson Page, “Charles Egbert Craddock,” 
Richard Harding Davis and Henry C. Bunner— 
to choose names identified with only one period. 
Some of the best work of Henry James is in the 
short form. Thus the young aspirant finds many 
high examples to stimulate him in his experiments. 

While there are few writers with the carrying 
power to put through novels of substantial worth 
there are many, endowed with a gift for nar- 
ration, who “have an eye” and feel the urge to 
write. The only rule for the writing of a short 
story is that it shall be interesting, and this of 








course is applicable to writing of every kind. |; 
serves no purpose to warn the tyro against this ,, 
that pitfall, or to suggest “methods.” Poe, Bye 
Harte and Hawthorne struck out manfully, 
with a vision and purpose of his own. No o! 
literary form offers so broad a field as the short 
story. Its very brevity makes possible the uss 
vast amount of material that can not be 
ployed so effectively in any other way. It ma 
realistic or fanciful, grave or gay. It may pres 
mystery, psychology, humor, a dramatic epis: 
or one and a thousand other things, but—it n 
catch quickly and clutch the reader's attention 

The competition announced by Harper and 
Brothers should appeal to that great company of 
young Americans who feel the call of the short 
story. Throughout its history Harper’s Ma«- 
ZINE has made a point of encouraging budding 
talent, and the contest is an expression of the 
hospitable attitude of this historic house toward 
the young and untried. The frequent complaint 
of the despairing that an unknown writer receives 
no consideration is quieted by the generous offer 
of this ancient and honorable periodical and th. 
assurance that every manuscript submitted will 
receive careful and sympathetic reading. It is to 
be hoped that as the result a number of bright 
stars hitherto unknown will find their way ‘into 
the literary firmament. 


a 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
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We cannot permit Margaret Deland’s 
wonderful serial, ‘““The Eliots’ Katy,” to reach 
its conclusion without acknowledging the 
congratulatory comment which this stor) 
has evoked from Harperr readers. The fol- 
lowing tribute, from Milton Brockett Porter, 
of Austin, Texas, expresses what many others 
must have felt: 


“What a marvellous Christmas story! Written 
with an art that transcends and conceals all art, 
marred by no tricks of writing or clumsy, patent 
pathos. 

It is a story that could only have been written 
by a woman and by a woman wise in heart and 
mind,—a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


2, 2, 2, 
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New York Crry, N.Y. 

Dear Harper’s,—Quite a few years ago, a chap 
named Orison Swett Marden discovered a grea! 
fact about all of us which he used as the corner- 
stone of a magazine destined to become one of the 
most popular in the country. At least, I think it 
was Marden who preached to the masses that the 
greatest obstacle to success in life is fear. At an) 
rate, he was the first to cash in to a spectacular 
extent on that discovery. ° 

It is significant to find that HarPer’s, a member 
of the “Quality Group,” should contain two im- 
portant articles in the January number built 
around that same idea. Perhaps the most sig- 
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ificant part of this co-incident is the great dis- 
similarity in the view-points from which both of 
these articles were written. 

In Between the Lines by Lilian Lauferty, we 
have the view-point of a woman who has for 

iore than ten years conducted an “advice to the 

»ve-lorn” column in the most widely circulated 
papers in the United States. She wrote that she 
receives an average of one hundred letters a day 
ind that the most common human motive behind 
these thousands of letters is fear! 

In Protecting Civilization by Stewart Paton, 
M.D., lecturer in Neuro-Biology, Princeton 
University, we have the view-point of an eminent 
psychiatrist who declares that “fear is probably 
the great single enemy of mankind.” 

We in newspaper-row cannot help but chuckle 
when we think that our hard-boiled editor has 
known this all along. That’s why we’ve been told 
to read the daily editorials of famous syndicate 
writers as models for our own local hack stuff 
on optimism. The public craves optimism, whether 
in the form of up-lift articles, pep sermons, go- 
getting prescriptions, or success stories of how our 
steel, rubber or cheese magnates landed in New 
York with a nickel in their pockets and won their 
success by the sheer knowledge that IT COULD 
BE DONE! 

And so we, who write the “feature stuff” on 
the newspapers, as distinguished from the re- 
porters, have had to lay on the sunshine heavily 
to balance the daily chronicle of suicides, divorces, 
bankruptcies and murders. 

The public would rather read optimism in the 
columns of newspapers and magazines than sex, 
any time, even though many worried gentlemen 
in the pulpits think otherwise. City editors know 
it. Managers of news syndicates know it. The 
editors of several low-brow but highly lucrative 
magazines know it. And it is gratifying to find 
Harper’s pointing to the hidden causes of the 
mass hunger for mental sedatives so that soon 
the intelligentzia will also know it! 

Much of the stuff printed in the newspapers, to 
alleviate man’s awful fear that he will lose health 
or job or sweetheart is drool. Some of it is con- 
structive. A great deal of it, alas, is written just 
to give the public what it wants. It is high time 
that intelligent, sincere articles like those in the 
January Harper’s should multiply on the maga- 
zine stands, and that physicians and conductors 
of love-lorn columns—yes, and ministers, psy- 
chologists, professors, and parents should unite 
in explaining the mental law behind Job’s state- 
ment (which somewhat preceded Orison Swett 
Marden): 

“That which I feared has come upon me.” 
Sincerely yours, 
ANGELICA Love. 


% & & 
PirrssureG, Penna. 


Dear Harper’s,—I enjoyed the light touch of 
Rebecca Hooper Eastman’s “The Oldest Boarder” 
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in your January number just because it had no 
relation to any problem of the day—for, of course, 
a man’s proposal to a woman is one which troubles 
only the individual. I have never happened to 
hear that any lover took a magazine story as the 
model of his own campaign to the fair one’s 
heart. 

Yet in spite of the detachment of “The Oldest 
Boarder” from the perplexing questions of the 
hour, by some subtle combination of my own 
brain I find in it the germ of an idea which—while 
it will not develop into a Bok peace plan sug- 
gestion—might attach itself to one. “*The Oldest 
Boarder,” whether he intended to or not—Mrs. 
Eastman does not blink an eyelid to indicate 
whether the old gentleman was aware of the 
danger to his comfort which his landlady’s mar— 
riage would threaten—appeared like the deus er 
machina at the crucial moment when decisive 
words or a decisive deed was about to take place. 

Let us suppose now that in some crucial inter- 
national situation, war or strained commercial 
relations, a neutral Oldest Boarder—he would 
have to be genial—should appear, and that inter- 
national comity required that the matter between 
the other two nations should be deferred until the 
interrupter had discussed his own particular 
interest, fishing, bird shelters, or modern music, 
let us say. Just imagine how difficult it would be 
to get back to the same heated temperature which 
his coming had lowered! 

Of course, they would resume their argument, 
but the tension would have been lessened a 
fraction, at least: and if the Oldest Boarder would 
forget early training and keep his ear to the door, 
he could interrupt again at the proper moments, 
until in the end the two disputants might give up 
in despair and go home. 

Diplomacy can learn more from the drawing- 
room than from the rostrum. 

Whatever the World Court—or hush! the 
League of Nations—may think of my plan, I do 
not wish to hold Mrs. Eastman responsible for it, 
only for the pleasure her story gave me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Constance Brown. 


oe S & 


Anent Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s gift of a 
basket of paw-paws to the Editors, and the 
acknowledgment of this esteemed Hoosier 
fruit which was made in these pages, the fol- 
lowing letter offers an addendum and cor- 
rection: 


Mipp.eport, Ohio, December 13th. 

Drar Harper’s,—Your Mr. Nicholson is mis- 
taken in thinking that paw-paw trees canhot be 
transplanted. We have two growing in our back 
yard—one of which has been bearing for a number 
of years the most delicious big fat paw-paws that 
are as yellow as gold and sweeter than honey. My 
sister transplanted it from our garden to its present 
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place when it was quite a small tree and now it 
is twenty-five feet or more tall and bears every 
year. She transplanted another one from the 
garden to a place near the first one, both of which 
are right out in the open sunshine, and it is grow- 
ing rapidly and will soon be bearing too. She al- 
ways transplants everything that is hardy in the 
month of November and never loses anything. 
Roses, trees, bushes and shrubs of all sorts. 

Maybe the Hoosier paw-paw is not as hardy 
as the Buckeye paw-paws are, but they certainly 
cannot be more delicious, for they are beyond 
description both in looks and taste, and they may 
not produce “beauty, wit, and charm” to the wo- 
men of our state but they “make them fair, curl 
their hair, and make them think they are million- 
aires,” as a big blond giant with a beatific smile 
on his really cherubic face told me one day when he 
was trying to sell me some. He is “a little off” 
and earns his living selling all sorts of “ woodsy 
things,” such as sassafras root, greens, paw-paws 
and nuts of all kinds. He always has a jingle for 
each thing he sells, which he says he makes up out 
of his own head. He just missed being a poet, I 
fancy, and takes that way to express himself. 

I believe anyone could transplant a paw-paw 
tree if they would take it up in November and be 
careful not to break the roots. Then each fall 
mulch the tree with its own beautiful golden 
leaves as they fall and dig them into the soil, and 
the tree will grow and thrive right along. 

We all enjoyed Mr. Nicholson’s letter and fully 
appreciate all he said in praise of the paw-paw. 
It certainly is a wonderful fruit and grows abun- 
dantly in our woods. One wants to leave them on 
the tree until they fall off—then put them in a 
cool, shady place to ripen and turn a rich brown to 
get the full benefit of their incomparable richness. 
No wonder the old man said they would make you 
think yourself a millionaire. Such richness and 
luxury sent by the grace of God to the poor and 
rich in equal abundance. 

Respectfully, 
Emma Van Duyn. 


2, 
“— 


Wasurneton, D. C. 

Dear Harper’s,—Being of Icelandic parentage, 
I read with pleasure the first of the series of articles 
James Norman Hall is writing for Harrer’s 
Maaazine and I shall watch with interest for the 
following. Mr. Hall so evidently approaches his 
subject with an open, unprejudiced mind. 

Only an Icelander can appreciate Mr. Hall’s 
remarks about the unenlightened condition of the 
American people in general concerning the little 
island up near the Arctic. This is quite natural, 
for it has only about 80,000 inhabitants and its 
name is too forbidding to invite nearer acquaint- 
ance. I have had a great many queer experiences 
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in this respect because, for the last ten years or so, 
I have lived in places where an Icelander is a rarg 
avis indeed. My appearance and use of the Eng- 
lish language being perfectly normal, it is iny 
name that betrays me and leads to peculiar in- 
quiries. Sometimes my interrogator takes for 
granted that I am of Scandinavian descent, which 
is quite true. But if he is inquisitive and insists 
upon knowing the exact branch of the Scandina- 
vian family to which I belong, I usually find that 
I am in for an impromptu geographic lecture on 
Iceland. Many have been quite astonished at my 
appearance. I remember one man whose wife 
had told him she had met an Icelander; his face 
fell perceptibly when he was presented to an 
ordinary individual. I know that he must have 
expected to see an Eskimo clad in sealskin, per- 
haps with a bit of blubber in one hand. 

But there are parts of this continent where Ice- 
landers are no novelty. The Canadian govern- 
ment sent agents to induce the people of Iceland to 
migrate to western Canada, beginning about the 
early eighties. Several thousands came and 
settled in the city of Winnipeg and on farms in 
Manitoba, North Dakota and Minnesota. Others 
scattered here and there thruout Canada and the 
United States. If you will examine the map of 
Manitoba, you will see names such as Icelandic 
River, Husavik, Gimli, Vidir, Frammes, Geysir, 
Bifrost, Hnausar, Arnes, Reykavik, Leifur, Isa- 
fold, all of Icelandic origin, left by these people 
in the parts where they were the pioneers. The 
part of the province to the west of Lake Winni- 
peg was at one time known among Icelanders as 
“New Iceland.” And very well named too, for 
it was a veritable transplantation of the old 
country in so far as people and customs were 
concerned. 

But Winnipeg was and is their greatest center. 
There are several thousand persons of Icelandic 
descent in that city. There they have three 
churches: two Lutheran and one Unitarian. 
Nearly all Icelanders are Lutherans originally, 
but some have responded to a natural reaction 
against a compulsory religion and joined the 
Unitarian church. Two weeklies are published in 
Winnipeg in the Icelandic language and several 
periodicals have sprung into existence at various 
times. 

Had Mr. Hall taken his journey by way of 
Seattle or Vancouver, B. C., and had he known 
where to look for them, he could have found at 
least five hundred persons of Icelandic origin, or 
had he taken a trip over the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and stopped off at Winnipeg, he could 
have obtained all the firsthand information de- 
sired from any number who have spent years of 
their lives on the island he wished to visit. 

Respectfully yours, 
MEKKIN SVEINSON. 
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